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DESTROYER COMMANDER MAKES HIS LAST PASSAGE 
Captain J. G. Bickford, D.S.O., R.N., was killed while in command of H.M. destroyer ‘ Express,’ which the Germans 
claimed to have sunk ; actually, though damaged, the ‘ Express ’ made her way safely to port. This news was 
given m an Admiralty communique of September 5, 1940, which also stated that the destroyers ‘ Ivanhoe ’ and 
' Esk ’ had been sunk by torpedo or mine. Above, the guard of honour around Captain Bickford’s coffin as the 
ship departs for the luneral service. Below, on board an escort vessel with a British convoy at sea, the skipper 

reads morning prayers. 

Bnti<=th Official <'rnwn f’opynifh* , A‘f-*oc}a(f'd 
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Chapter U9 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN, LAST PHASE: 
THE LUFTWAFFE DESPAIRS OF VICTORY 

Enemy ’’s Colossal Bomber Losses — He Sends Over High-Flying Fighter- 
Bombers En Masse — ‘ Alert ’ Replaces the ‘ Alarm ’ — Amazing Exploits of 
Our Fighter Pilots — How Enemy Casualties Were Computed — Combat Reports 
— Outcome of the Battle : the Entire Operation Reviewed — Douhefs Theory 
and its Fallacies — Why the Enemy Abandoned Large-Scale Daylight Attacks — 

Fire-Raising Raids — Goering Did His Worst 


T he last phase of the Battle of 
Britain, according to the official 
division, began on October 6, 
and the conclusion of the battle was 
at the end of this month. The 5th 
of October saw a heavy attack and 
there were spasmodic attempts after- 
wards to recapture the violence of the 
earlier onslaughts. But in no case 
was there any sign that the Luftwaffe 
had recovered from the damage it had 
received in the earlier assaults, and the 
final phase of the battle may almost 
be said to have consisted of a following 
up by the Royal Air Force of advan- 
tages it had gained in the earlier stages. 

The first sign that another phase 
of the battle had developed was given 
when the enemy changed the types of 
aircraft he was sending 
A New Phase over. His original 
Opens design had been to bomb 
heavily and to protect 
the bombers by fighters flying above or 
around them. But he had now been 
taught that this method failed. His 
bomber losses had been so heavy that, 
although the machines had done damage, 
it had rarely been to the objectives 
originally set them. In consequence, the 
Germans realized that the sending over 
of bombers in large numbers had become 
excessively wasteful. It would, however, 
have been unlike the enemy to have 
given up without trying everything. 
His whole method in war was to thrust 
with all his might and to go on thrusting 
in face of difficulties and checks. 

He used all his ingenuity to divert 
his effort to some region where the 
defences were weaker and to capitalize 
on any point where the other side 
seemed to be having difficulties. If, 
even after he had received severe hand- 
ling, he saw signs of an improvement in 
the situation he would take advantage 
of it even up to the last minute, and his 
remarkable powers of recuperation after 
heavy losses had contributed to his high 
reputation as a warrior. 

The change that marked the be- 
ginning of the final phase was in itself 
a sign of weakness. The Germans 
practically withdrew their bombers 


from all attacks delivered on objectives 
other than those very close to their 
own aerodromes. Instead, the enemy 
sent over fighters and fighter-bombers. 
Indeed, this phase of the Battle of 
Britain may be said to have seen the 
first large-scale introduction of the 
fighter-bomber. This type of machine 
had been foreshadowed in the war of 
1914r-18, when on occasion there had 
been a need to send over aircraft 
which could defend themselves against 
the enemy’s fighters but could also 
strike at ground targets with bombs. 
The bombs were of very small size, 
and it remained true in the battle of 
1940 also that the bombs which the 
fighters could carry were very much 
smaller than the normal range carried 
by bombers. But there had been a 
step up since 1914-18, so that the fighter- 


bomber was not entirely negligible for 
striking at ground targets. 

The Messerschmitt 110, for example, 
could carry 1,000 lb. of bombs and at 
the same time it was able, when chal- 
lenged by our fighters, to cope with 
them with much better chance of 
success than a machine like the Heinkel 
111 or the Junkers 88. The Mes.ser- 
schmitt 110 was a fairly large twin- 
engined machine and therefore well 
suited to combining fighting and 
bombing duties. But the Germans 
in this stage of the Battle also pressed 
into service single-engined Messer- 
schmitt 109s, and forced these to carry 
two small bombs held in improvi.sed 
racks fitted under the wings. The 
enemy had, therefore, a fairly large 
force of fighter-bombers which could 
bring over a load of bombs sufficient 



MESSERSCHMITT ‘ HOIST WITH ITS OWN PETARD ’ 

In the last phase of the Battle of Britain the enemy employed many Messerschmitt 109 fighters 
fitted with makeshift bomb-carriers to take two bombs. But this improvisation had its perils, 
and here is an Me 109 whose bombs were exploded in mid-air by bullets from a pursuing Spitfire. 

Photo, Fox 
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to damage les? heavily defended ob- 
jectives. and it was with these that 
he plungeil into the final stage of the 
fight, Tliese formations were able to 
move at much higher speeds than those 
which had taken ]iart in the previous 
jiluises of the Battle, and the small 
liomtis did not Ki any very large extent 
reduce their gencr.d jii'id'ormance. But 
this method of attai k was inevitably 
less weiuhty than the earlier method. 
K\en so. the (lerniaiis did not seem 
to lie eiitirelv satisfied that it would 
give then! a siittiiaeiit inimunitv from 
the Koval Air Foiie tiuhtiT sipiadrons, 
and in i oiiseipieiK e thev used cloud 
cover whent'Vi-r tliev couhl. and exer- 





CHILDREN IN THE DEEP LONDON TUBE SHELTERS ^ 

A mother and her five children, having been bombed out of their East End home three times 
found a dormitory on the spiral staircase of a London tube. Top, a warden putting babi 4 
to bed m hammocks slung across the lines of the Underground railway between Aldwych and 
Holborn, taken out of service in September, 1940, to provide an air-raid shelter. 

Photos, Phintt " Dnd'j Minor” 


cised great ingenuity to avoid our 
defences. They Hew very high, made 
diversions, and, if faced by strong 
tighter formations, did not hesitate 
to jettison their bombs and “ run 
for it.” 

The brunt of the early stages of the 
fighting fell upon No. 11 Group of the 
Fighter Command of the Royal Air 
Force, which in threo-and-a-half days 
accounted for 167 enemv ^ 

aircraft with a lo.ss to ‘1"® 

itself of 45 pilot.s. Fialit- t'* 

mg hart now gone up 
in height and encounters were taking 
place frequently at 30,000 feet and more. 
The earlier German tactics whereby 
heavy bomber formations toured over 
the country quite close to the ground 
were not repeated. Sometimes London 
was reached by fast, high-flying Messer- 
schmitt 1093 with their small bombs, 
but the A.R.P. defence.s were now 
sufficiently practised in coping with 
damage that the effect was so small 
a.s to be negligible. The people of our 
cities displayed growing confidence in 
the powers of the air defences by day, 
and began to take shelter less often 
when the ;ilert was sounded. Though 
not, perhajis, a very wise change, it was 
a logical step and a great tribute to the 
R.A.F. It was at thi.s time that the 


Government proposed to regard the alert 
as a general signal ami recommended 
the public to take cover onlv after an 
‘'imminent danger” signal had been 
issued by the local roof watcher. This 
scheme, while safeguarding the workers, 
avoided unnecessary loss of working 
hours. 
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There occurred during this pha-c ol 
the Battle many individual combais in 
which our pilots showed the greiUi'-i 
heroism and a high degree of skill. Un 
one occasion, for 

IHurHcane a lone 

Hurricane encountered 
twelve llesserschmitt 
109s. Our pilot first saw them when 
they were flying directly towards him, 
and he immediately put the nose of 
his aeroplane down so that they went 
overhead. He picked off the last aero- 
plane on the port side of the enemy 
formation, bringing it down with a 
burst delivered in passing. Left with a 
good margin of speed, he used it to 
sweep up and round in a sort of Immel- 
mann turn, which brought him behind 
a second Messerschmitt on the star- 
board side and at the extreme end of 
the formation. This machine he also 
managed to shoot down very quickly. 

He was also able as he turned away to 
damage a third enemy machine at the 
rear end of the formation. By this time 
the enemy pilots (still in a superiority 
of 9 to 1) had become fully aware of 
what was happening and would un- 
doubtedly have made an attempt to 
avenge their losses. In consequence the 
Hurricane pilot broke off the battle and 
got away without any damage to his 
machine. 

The British method of assessing 
casualties inflicted upon the enemy had 
always been strict, and the R.A.F. 
took particular care to avoid exagger- 
ated claims and to obtain the fullest 
information for every machine it 
claimed. The combat reports of the 


pilots were examined immediately upon 
their return from patrol, and were 
compared and matched up with reports 
from ground positions such as anti- 
aircraft gun sites. The time factor was 
especially taken into account in order 
that there .should be no ri.sk of one 
enemy ca-sualtv being counted twice Tlie 
whole picture of an aerial engagenient 
is displayed on the table of the oper- 
ations room, where the approach of 
enemv aircraft is recorded by the 
movement of symbols over the map. 
The .strength of enemy formations i.s 
shown, and a complete record of a 
formation is made from the time it 
crosses the coast to the time it leaves 



HEROIC WORK OF A.R.P. RESCUE PARTIES 

A girl IS being rescued from a heap of rubble which was a London house. Saws and hatchets 
had to be used to get her free. Top : something of the ordeal through which this casualty 
passed in his seventeen hours’ imprisonment among the debris of a bombed house is seen in the 
expression of his eyes. A barking dog buried with his master led to the rescue. 
iViotos, “ Dad^ Mirror ” 
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and turned for 
home. We en- 
countered heavy 
cannon tire. 

A Hurricane pilot 
who attacked a 
la^e enemy forma- 
tion single-lianded 
said ‘There 
were no other 
British fighters in 
siglit, so I made a 
head-on attack on 
the first section of 
the bombers, open- 
ing at (500 yards 
and closing to 200 
yards.’* 

He goes on to 
report Low he 
followed up the 
enemy and con 
tinned to attack 
until his ammu- 
nition nave out. 


NAZI GUN DESTROYED NAZI 
’PLANE 

Cpl. Sims and Pte. Shaw with the Spandau 
machine-gun which destroyed a Messer- 
schmitt 109 The gun was salvaged from a 
Dormer 17 brought down over the S.E. coast 
in October, 1940, and mounted by a detach- 
ment of the Somerset Light Infantry on a 
high-angle mounting The Messerschmitt. 
flying at about 1,000 feet, was hit and crashed 
into the sea two miles from the shore. On 
the right, the German pilot, who was rescued, 
climbing down the ladder from the lifeboat 
/ Vi oto N , Fo> . 

again. Comparison of the strength 
when entering our defence zone and 
the luunher wlien leaving gives an 
indication of casualties to be taken 
into account in conjunction with reports 
aliout other formations. 

When the Cermaiis found that thev 
were losinu the Battle of Britain thev 
sought dc.sperately to minimize their 
defeats bv an urgent and unscrupulous 
u.se ot propaganda. Day by dav they 
issued figures purporting to give the 
casualties of both sides, but, in fact, 
gro.^.sly distorting them. The result was 
that the stage was soon reached when 
the German figures were not taken 
.‘■eriously in any country, whether 
neutral or belligerent. 

The R.A.F. combat reports were the 
most immediate contacts available to 
the general public. Some were vivid, 
but most were extremely short and 
laconic. The pilots merely stated the 
fact.s without any flourish of descriptive 
writing. Nevertheless, .some of these 
reports had a special merit of their 
own, and one may be quoted which was 
given out officially by the Air Ministry. 

We sighttsi a strong formation of enemy 
aircraft and carried out a head-on attack. 
The enemy scattered, jettisoned their bombs 





The air Battle of Britain was the 
first occasion in tlie history of war in 
which large air forces working inde- 
Iiendently had come to grips. It was 
the biggest air operation there had 
been, and it extended both fighters and 
day bombers to the fullest limits of 
their powers. It will be looked upon 
as the first battle to elucidate the prob- 
lem of day-flying bombers and to sum 
up their powers of penetrating fighter 
defences when these defences are well 
organized, well equipped, and well 
manned. It must be regarded as 
casting doubt upon the ability of the 
day bomber to get past strong fighter 
1246 


How Dive- 
Bombing Was 
Stopped 


formations. The outcome of the Battle 
was favourable to Britain. It checked 
large-scale daylight raiding by the 
enemy and enabled people to continue 
their work with higher efficiency than 
would have been possible had the 
Germans succeeded in sustaining their 
attack. 

The official figures for the damage 
done are impressive, but no one who 
has studied the effects of a dive-bombing 
attack by day when unopposed by 
fighter forces can doubt 
that the damage was a 
small fraction of what 
would have been 
achieved had our fighters been unable 
to offer such a vigorous and successful 
defence. The London docks were 
damaged and many famous buildings 
were hit. Buckingham Palace was made 
the direct objective of various dive- 
bombing assaults, aud was hit, but the 
hostile aircraft were in nearly all cases 
shot down. MTien the enemy macliines 
could he located they were destroyed, and 
it was only cvhen they could get through 
ill the dark or under cloud cover that 
they managed to launch their bombs 
and get away safely. 

During the.se attacks, which extended 
from August 8 to October 31, the 
tiermans lost 2,375 aircraft. This 
figure takes no account of those dam- 


aged beyond repair. The Royal Air 
Force lost 375 pilots killed and 358 
wounded. Its aircraft losses were a 
good deal heavier than this, but they 
did not approach the German lo.sses by 
a very wide margin, and therefore from 
every point of view the balance was 
favourable to the Royal Air Force. 

A lirief assessment will now be 
iitteinjited of the whole operation known 
as the Battle of Britain. It lasted for 
84 days, if the official beginning and 


German and British Air Losses over 
Britain 

October 1-31, 1940 


Date 

1 

German 

Losses 

British 

Losses 

R.A.F. ; 
Pilots 
Saved 

I 

Date 

German 

Losses 

British 

Losses 

R.A.F. 

Pilots 

Saved 

Oct. 

1 

1 

5 

3 


Oct. 

18 


1 

1 


2 

1 13 

1 



19 

2 



3 

1 


__ 

20 

7 

3 

3 

A 

3 

1 



21 

5 

' 



5 

23 

9 

4 

22 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 



23 

1 

i ■ 

_ 

7 

28 ! 

16 

10 

24 

2 




8 

8 

2 



25 

17 

10 

7 

9 

4 

1 

1 

26 

6 

! 2 



10 

5 

5 

2 

27 

10 

8 

4 

It 

8 

9 

6 

28 

■ 7 

I _ 


12 

12 

10 

6 

29 

30 

7 

5 

13 

2 

2 

2 

30 

9 

5 

1 

14 

— 


— 

31 1 


' 



15 

16 

17 

18 

6 

4 

15 

3 

9 

[Total 

1 ”” 

[241 

119 

62 


Total R.A.F. Pilot Casualties, August 8 to 
October 31 : Killed 375 ; Wounded 353 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE HEAT OF BATTLE 

An automatic camera gun (operated when the machine-guns were 
fired) enabled our Hurricane and Spitfire pilots to take these amaz- 
ing combat photographs during the last days of the Battle of Britain. 
1, A formation of Domiers comes under fire. 2, From a Domier 
heavily attacked by the R.A.F., one of the crew (left) bales out. 
3, Two Heinkel iiis are caught in the converging fire from British 
fighters. 4- Smoke pours from one engine of a doomed Heinkel and 
the other is blazing. 5 , Combat photograph of a Heinkel in. 
Phr>tn<>. British Official Croirn Copynqht 
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HIGH ALTAR AT ST, PAUL’S DESTROYED 

Early m October, 1940, a bomb penetrated the roof at the east end and heavy stonework fell 
on the high altar 90 feet below, destroying it and damaging the reredos. The altar was erected 
m 1888. Wren's vaulting resisted successfully the shock of explosion. 

l-’hofo, *• Sews Chromcle " 

ending points are acet‘])ted, though the size of the fleet that can be 

(.lernian attacks did not suddenly begin employed. Douhet was not a great 

at the opening date and suddenly cease believer in fighters, and wished to sec 

on the ending date. The great weight air power concentrated on the striking 

of the attack, however, was found 


forces. Ill this he was proved by the 
Battle of Britain to have been misled. 
This Battle showed that the fighter is 
master of the bomber and that, pro- 
vided the technical quality is high 
enough, a relatively small force of 
fighters can cope efficiently with a much 
larger force of bombers. 


Fundamentally the Douhet theory 
may be sound provided the fleet of 
bombers is sufficiently large and pro- 
vided it is not opposed by strong fighter 

formations. In neither „ 

. Why German 

ot these respects were _ 

^ ,1 Bombers 

the Germans correctly Failed 

positioned to work the 
method against Great Britain. Their 
bomber fleet, although immense, was 
not quite large enough to work in the 
manner prescribed by Douhet, while it 
had ‘to face extremely strong, well- 
equipped and skilful fighter organization. 
The first part of the Battle of Britain, 
therefore, consisted of an unsuccessful 


attempt on the part of the enemy to put 
into practice the Douhet theory. The 
next part was really a German improvis- 
ation designed to overcome conditions 
that had become apparent during the 
first part and still to maintain the attack. 
This was the time when the entire re- 


sponsiliility for the operations on Great 
Britain was passed to the fighters, and the 
fighter-bomber came into prominence. 


Thi.s attack might have had greater 
success from the point of view of enemy 


between these dates. Tlie plan of the 
German General Staff can hardly be 
doubted. The original intention was to 
attack the British people from the air 
on .-uch a large >cale that their morale 
wiiuld be '•battered, their factories .shut 
down, and their defences destroyed. It 
was without question the objective of 
tills a^vault to U'C the air, and the air 
only, tor a knock-out blow on Britain. 
Ill this the (.ieriiians were working to 
the theory ot General Giulio Douhet, 
the Italian, who first enunciated the 
do( tniK' ot air war against civilian 
poimlatmns. Douhet held the belief 
that a sufficiently intensive aerial oii- 
.sl. night fould so wreck the organization 
and economy of a civilian community 
that that conmuiuity would be forced 
to sue for ])eace. 

The Germans undoubtedly held that 
tlieir air force was large enouuh to 
produce this result in Britain, though 
they probably expected to have to 
make some kind of landing to conclude 
the operation and occujiy the couiurv. 
The Douhet theory visualized the 
formation of an immense fleet of bomb- 
ing aircraft, larger even than the 
Luftwaffe, and the success or failure 
of the theory is partly dependent upon 



WREN CHURCH IN THE STRAND IN RUINS 


. ement uanes the famous church of the nursery rhyme, was straddled by bombs that fell 
m e Strand on the night of October 8. It had previously been subjected to bomb damage and 
was later to become a melancholy skeleton of a building. Built m i68i from Wren's designs. 
It had a Grinling Gibbons pulpit. * 


rfioto, ;</t Wo/ Id 
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THE CITY OF LONDON IN OCTOBER, 1940 


WHAT A DAYLIGHT RAIDER DID 

On the morning of October 8 a few bombers 
got through to London and flew low over 
mam thoroughfares, blowing up buildings. 
The driver of this bus and several 
passengers were killed. 



On the night of October 7-8 a heavy raid took place. This was the raid that was supposed 
by the Germans to have ‘ brought the succession of reprisal attacks which have shaken Britain 
to a culminating pioint.’ Next day this photograph was taken from St. Paul's looking 
westward. In the street below there was little evidence of shaken morale. Above there is 
a complete absence of visible damage. 

Photo. Plrtn*'t 

losses (or. in otlier word-', the Oennan-. Corp'. for olitaiiiing infoniiatioii of the 

might have been able to launch their movements of enemy aircraft, of their 

formations over this country without course, height, and position, 

sustaining such crippling ca.sualties). IModern tighter aircraft can work 
but it could not have succeeded in the oiilv iqion sound information. With- 

weight of its attack on ground targets. out such information, swiftlv spread 

The tighter-homher cannot carry the and iiistantlv acted u])on, the modern 

weight to knock out well diTeiuled fighter is coinjiletelv useless Patroli 

ground positions. That was the broad Hying about searching fur the enemy 

outline of the Battle of Britain, But without full information from the 

there were innumerable minor patterns uroiind are wasting petrol. Their 

within it which have been discussed chaiiees of finding enemy formations 

in their place, and, finally, it must be quickly euoiighto attack themelTeetivelv 

noted that perhaps the most decisive are remote. Information is, therefore, 

factor in the whole thing was the the foundation of fighter defence. It 

detection and information organization is the same both hv dav and bv night, 

used by the Royal Air Force. This is a hut obviously the ])roblems bv night 

highly coinjilex organization the details an* much greater. It niav be possible, 

of which cannot yet In' given. It was for instance, to bring a fighter within a 

created largely during the period that mile or so of eneinv aircraft bv night. 

Sir Hugh Dowdmg was Air Officer but at that distance he will not bo able 

Commanding-in-Chief Fighter (’om- to see the enemy and fur the final stages 

maud. It n.sed the Royal Observer of the chase the best information 
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organization is inadequate. It is for 
this reason that the fight against the 
night bomber was from the beginning 
largely a .scientific battle. Night fighters 
were even then being specially trained 
and machines adapted, including the 
Blenheim. Hurricane and the new 
Boulton Paul Defiant. 

At the time of the Battle of Britain 
the scientific methods for allowing the 


fighters to make contact with night 
bombers were not sufficiently developed. 

Wh Th 

D .. j 1. reason that the Germans 

Bombed by , , i i 

... . concentrated on day 

" bombing. Their General 


Staff had previously expres.sed the view 
that day bombing was the only sort worth 
doing. High German officers had stated 
that it was only by day bombing that 



FIRE-FIGHTERS OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 

Although the mass use of incendiaries was yet to come, much destruction was caused by fire 
bombs in the autumn attacks on London. On the night of October 15 the Germans claimed 
that t,ooo 'planes had dropped 1,000 bombs, almost certainly an exaggeration. Nevertheless, men 
of the London Fire Services had an arduous job, as may be gathered from this photograph. 

FhotOy “ Daily Mirror " 


targets could be picked out and attacked 
with sufficient accuracy to make the 
effort pay for itself. By night, these 
officers had said, bombing was com- 
pletely useless becau.se of its relative 
inaccuracy. It will be seen later that the 
German methods suddenly changed. It 
may well be asked whether this change 
was brought about by some subtle reason- 
ing on the part of the German war chiefs 
— reasoning which led them to alter their 


previous views and suddenly to find 
that night bombing was actually more 
effective than day bombing — or whether, 
to put it bluntly, the 
change was forced upon 
them by the enormous 
casualties inflicted upon 
the Luftwaffe in day- 
light. 

The impartial ob- 
server will not hesitate 
long before coming to a 
conclusion upon this 
point. The Battle of 
Britain was an immense 
daylight onslaught, and 
it followed ill planning 
and in method the 
jireviously worked out 
schemes of the German 
High Command. At 
that time this Command 
had no intention of re- 
sorting to night bomb- 
ing. It believed that it 
could do all it wanted 
by day. It had not 
used night bonibing in 
Poland, in Norw'ay, or 
in France to any extent. 
Until the Battle of 
Britain went against the 
Luftwaffe the Germans 
had never in any field 
made large use of night 
bombing. The Battle 
of Britain, amongst 
other things, switched 
the main force of Ger- 
man bombing attack.s 


from the day to the night, and although 
this resulted in heavy damage and heavy 
casualties, these were trifling compared 
with what would have been inflicted 
had the enemy day bombers managed to 
come over with impunity. 

Examples occurred during the Battle 
of Britain which did show that day 
bombing, if the machines can get through 
to their target and if they are not 
hara,ssed by fighters all the way, can be 
exceedingly accurate and exceedingly 
damaging to the war effort. Some of 
our aerodromes wore badly knocked 
about during that stage of the conflioT 
when the casualties inflicted on the 
enemy had not yet been sufficiently 
high to deter his pilots from making 
for predetermined objectives. 

At the end of the Battle of Britain 
the Royal Air Force was stronger in 
bombers than it had ever been. In 
fighters it had lost considerable numbers, 
as was inevitable, but the Fighter 
Command had at no time been .so 
whittled down that there was any risk 
of its collapsing. Its pilots had in some 
instances been working e.xtremely hard 
and had spent many hours daily in the 
air, and had only the rarest rests. But 
at the end of the Battle, when the 
Luftwaffe was defeated, the.se men were 
in as good phy.sical condition as at the 
beginning and their morale was even 
higher. They had measured their 
strength against the full might of Field- 
Marshal Goering’s vaunted air force 
and had defeated it. 

And so also, in their own sphere, did 
the civilians defeat Goering’s heavv 



RUINED STAIRCASE IN HOLLAND HOUSE 

One of the last great ‘ country houses ’ in London, Lord 
Ilchester’s Kensington mansion, built in 1607, was hit by a 
Nazi oil-bomb in October, 1940. The east wing was partly 
saved by the firemen, but the rest of the house was destroyed. 
Photo, W nh. Worhl 
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and determined attack upon their 
morale and upon the centres of produc- 
tion. The German communique of 
October 8, announcing the savage 
attack on London on the night of the 
Tth, said that it had “ brought the 
succession of reprisal attacks which 
have shaken Britain to a culminating 
point.” But despite incendiary bombs 
on hospitals, shattered and blasted 
shops and offices in London and else- 
where, there was little evidence next 
morning of shaken morale. Even 
through low-level attacks in daylight 
that same morning on the main thor- 
oughfares of London, when a bus was 
destroyed and tramcars and trains were 
struck, the people went to work un- 
daunted, and a few hours later London’s 


transport had repaired the damage done 
and restored communications. It was 
during the raids of this period that a 
bomb penetrated the roof over the 
east end of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
demolished the high altar, and other 
bombs seriously damaged Henrv VII’s 
Chapel and other parts of Westminster 
Abbey, and an incendiary set St. 
Margaret’s Church on fire. 

Liverpool was also heavily attacked, 
and Canterbury Cathedral damaged 
when some 350 Messerschmitt fighter- 
bombers came over the South-East coast 
and up the Thames Estuary. On 
October 17 the Cathedral was again 
attacked and the Deanery damaged. 

By October 12 London had experi- 
enced its •200th alert, and two days later 


THROUGH THE 
ENEMY’S EYES 

By means of a pocket lamp 
(above) a Nazi observer, said 
to be over London, examines 
his maps and instruments to 
get his bearings. Top, left is 
the sinister shape of a German 
Do 17 approaching the island 
of Guernsey, and beneath, 
Goering addressing members 
of the Luftwaffe in occupied 
France, 

PhotoSf Keystone , E.y.A. ; 
Wide ^yorhi 

its fiercest night bombing 
raid, which included .showers 
of incendiaries, .some of an 
explosive type. From the 
middle of October the Ger- 
man raiders abandoned 
attempts at precision bomb- 
ing and made their attacks 
from heights of 20,000 feet 
or more. Another laiKe- 
scale daylight raid on 
London on the 15th, with 
a mas.s raid at night bv 
fighter-bombers and other 
machines, including a heavv attack on 
the Midland.?, marked the culminating 
point, and from this time it was officiallv 
noted that both by day and night the 
raids diminished in intensity. It was 
clear that the Luftwaffe was changing its 
tactics, and although these changes 
dimini.shed the heavy German aircraft 
losses, and from time to time brought 
British and enemy losses to something 
like equality, the essential fact was that 
heavy bombing attacks had failed in 
Goering’s primary purpose of the de- 
moralization of the British people and 
the destruction of factories and cities. 

Raids on a varying scale, however, 
were continued throughout the month ; 
on some days only a small nmnber of 
single aircraft came over, but on Sunday 



EFFECT OF A BOMB ON ANCIENT CANTERBURY 

These old cottages were wrecked when a German bomb fell on Canterbury m the autumn of 
1940. In the background is the celebrated cathedral, one of the civilized world’s most 
cherished shrines. Everything that A.R.P. could do to protect it was done, and its rare glass 
windows were removed early in the war, but the cathedral mcurred some damage from blast. 


the 2(.tth pitched battles hijih in the sky 
took place during most of the day, and 
fairly heavy raids were made on London 
and the Midlanchs at night. On the 
following night there were persistent 
attacks on London, and Liverpool 
e.vpenenceil its 'iljOth raid. Again on 
the 23id there was a considerable 
amount of aimless niuht bombing on 
London and on the Home Counties, 
and the West of Scotland had its worst 
e.xpenence up to tliat time. 

The hi't determined daylight attaeks 
on London occuned on October •2.j and 
■J'.t. The fir't was a morning attack 
on a huge -cale on the London suburbs, 
when something like flHJ machines took 
jiait. and amring other incidents a line 
of standing tiamcars was bombed, two 
being hit. In the night rauLs on the 
.same day the German communique 
.uiiiuuneeil for the first time that Italian 
airmen had been over Britain, the 
figure, according to Home, being 2lX) 
machines. Tli<‘ enemy paid for the.se 
attacks with the loss of 17 inachines 
and their crews : British losses amounted 
to teu machines and three pilots. 


On the 29th there were four daylight 
raids on Loudon, when 50 Nazi fighters 
and fighter-bombers took part in one 
attack, and later in the day an even 
larger number flew up the Estuary, but 
in both instances the majority of the 
enemy were turned back by fighters and 
A. A. gunfire. On this day the R.A.F. 
achieved the remarkable figure of 
30 enemy machines shot down with loss 
to themselve.s of only 7 aircraft and 
2 pilots. This included the fierce fighting 
over the Portsmouth area and some night 
fighting over London, Liverpool, Wales, 
South-East Scotland and the North-East 
and South-East coasts and districts of 
England. Considering that the enemy 
machines engaged were almost entirely 
high-performance fighter-bombers, this, 
the last of the big victories in the Sl-dav 
Battle of Britain, reflected very high 
credit upon the organization of the 
Fighter Command and the valour 
and competence of the British fighter 
pilots. 

Thereafter the fighting died awav, and 
on November 3, the first time for 57 
consecutive nights, London knew no 


alert period. Goering was forced to the 
admission that he had done his worst. 
The Battle of Britain was over. The 
victory was, in the words of the official 
record, a “ defeat of the German Air 
Force itself, defeat of a carefully designed 
strategical plan, defeat of that which 
Hitler most longed for — the invasion of 
this island. The Luftwaffe which, as 
Goebbels said on the eve of the battle, 
had ‘ prepared the final conquest of 
the last enemy, England,’ did its 
utmost and paid very heavily for the 
attempt.” The triumph was mainly 
that of the Fighter Command, its 
excellent organization, and its valorou-s, 
never daunted and never tiring pilots 
and staff. 


CIVILI.4N CASUALTIES 
in 84 Days of Battle of Britain 

August 8-October 31, 1940 



Killed 

Injured 

T otah 

August . . 

1.075 

1,261 

2.336 

September 

6,954 

10,615 

17,569 

October . . 

6,334 

8,695 

15.029 


14,363 

::o, 57 i 

3 -t .934 


I j S otes : 

I ist week September, 6,000 casualties 
4th weirk October, 2,000 casualties 
1 Daylight Casualties : Killed, 1,782 ; Injured, 

Night Casualties : Killed, 12,581 ; Injured, 
j 16,973 


1 
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Historic Documents. CLXXIX — CLXXX 


BRITAIN IS SCARRED BUT STANDS INDOMITABLE 

In his survey of the war situation on October 8, 1940, the Prime Minister made some 
arresting comparisons between civilian bombing casualties in the recent Battle of 
Britain and those that occurred in the last war. We also give below Mr. Amery’s 
verdict on the German air onslaught. 


Mr. Churchill, in Speech in the House of CoviiiONS, 
October 8, 1940 : 

A MONTH has passed since Herr Hitler turned his rage and 
malice on to the civil population of our great cities, 
and i>articularly on London. He declared in Ins speech 
of September 4 that he would raze our cities to the ground, 
and since tlien he has been trying to carry out hi^ fell purpose. 

Naturally the first question we should ask is to what extent 
the full strength of the German bombing force has been 
deployed. 1 will give the House the best opinion I have 
been able to form on what is necessarily to some extent a 
matter of speculation. After their very severe mauling on 
August 15, the German short-range dive-bombers, of which 
there are several hundreds, have been kept carefully out of 
the air fighting. This may be, of course, because they are 
being held in reserve so that they may play their part in a 
general plan of invn’^ion or reappear in another theatre of 
war. We have tlierelore had to deal with the long-range 
German bombers alone. 

It would seem that, taking day and night together, nearly 
400 of these machines have on the average visited our shores 
every 24 hour*. We are doubtful whether this rate of sus- 
tained attack could bo greatly exceeded ; no doubt a con- 
centrated effort could be made for a few days at a time, 
but this would not sensibly affect the monthly average. 
Certainly there has been a considerable tailing oil in the 
last ten days, and all through tlie month that has passed since 
the heavy raids began on September 7 we have had a steady 
decline in casualties and damage. . , 

Let us now proceevi to examine the effect of this ruthless 
and indiscriminate attack upon the easiest of all targets — 
namely, the great luiilt-up areas of this land. The Germans 
have recently volunteered some statements of a boastful 
nature about tlic weight of explosives which they have 
discharged upon us during the whole war and also upon some 
particular occasions. Those? statements are not necessarily 
untrue and they do not appear unreasonable to us. 

We were told on September 23 that 22.000 tons of explosives 
had been discharged upon Great Britain since the beginning 
of the war. No doubt this included the mines on the coast. 
Wo were told also that on last Thursday week 251 tons were 
thrown upon London in a single night ; that is to say, only a 
few tons leas than the total dropped on the whole country 
tliroughout the last war. 

More Bombs Kill Fewer People 

l^ow we know exactly what our casualties have been. 

On that particular Thursday night ISO persons were 
killed in London as a result of 251 tons of bombs ; that is to 
say, it took one ton of bombs to kill three-quarters of a 
peisjon. We know, of course, exactly the ratio of loss in the 
ia.st war, because all the facts ^ore ascertained after it was 
over. In that war small bombs of earlier patterns which were 
used killed ten per'^ons for every ton discharged in the built-up 
areas. Therefore, the deadliness of the attack in this war 
appears to be only one-thirteenth of that of 1014-1918, 
or let ns say, so as to be on the safe side, that it is less than 
one-tenth of the mortality attacliing to the Germans’ bombing 
attack in the last war. 

Wliat is the explanation ? There can oidy be one explanation 
— namely, the vastly improved methods of shelter which have 
been adopted. In the last war there wore hardly any air-raid 
shelters, and very few basements had been strengthened. 
Now we have this ever-growing system of sheltei’s, among which 
the Andei“son shelter justly deserves its fame, and the mortality 
ha-s been reduced to one-thirteenth, or, say, at lea-^t one-tenth. 
This appears, as I say, not only to be remarkable, ])ut also 
reassuring. It has altered, of course, the whole of the esti- 
miites we had made of the severity of the attacks to which 
we should be exposed. 


Whereas when we entered the war at the call of duty 
and honour we expected to sustain losses which might amount 
to 3,000 killed in a single night and 12,000 wounded niglit after 
night, and we had made hospital arrangements on the basi-^ 
of 250,000 casualties merely as a first provision, we have 
actually had, since it began, up to last Satunlav, a result 
of air bombing, about 8.500 killed and 13,000 wounded. 
This shows that things do not always turn out a*? hailly a- 
one expects. Also it shows that one should never hesitate, 
as a nation or as an individual, to face dangeis liecause they 
appear to the imagination to be so very lunnidable. 

Since the heavy raiding began on September 7 the figures 
of killed and seriously wounded have declined steadily week 
by week from over 6.000 in the firit week to ji^t umler 5,0(i0 
in the second week, to about 4,000 in the third week, and t<> 
under 3.000 in the last of the four weeks. TTie^e are casualties 
— dead and seriously wounded. 

Better Homes will Rise from the Ruins 
rjliTE destruction of property has, however, been vnv 
considerable. Most painful the number of 
houses inhabited by workingfolk wliich liave be**n destroyed, 
but the loss has also fallen heavily upon tile West End. and 
all classes have suffered evenlv, as they would desire to do. 
I do not propose to give exact figur“s of the houses which have 
been de.3troyed or seriously damaged. Tliat is our affair. 
We will rebuild them more to our ereilit than some of them 
were before. London. Liveiqiool. Manche«;ter, Birmingliam, 
may have much more to suffer, but thev will rise from tlieir 
ruins mi^re healthy and. I hope, more beautiful. 

Statisticians may amuse themselves bv cal»Milating that. a(tei 
making allowance fur the working of the l.iw of dmiinivliing 
returns through the same hou-e being struck! wice or three t ime? 
over, it would take ten years at the jue^ent rate lor luilt the 
bouses of London to be demolished. After that, of course, 
progress would be much slower, t^uite a lot of things iiie 
going to happen to Herr Hitler and tlic Nazi regime before 
even ten years are up, and even Signor Mus-johni lias some 
experiences ahead of him mIucIi he had not foreseen at the 
time when ho thought it .safe and profitable to >tab the 
stricken and prostrate French Republic in tlie back. Neither 
by material damage nor by slaughter will the Britisli penpl.‘ 
be turned from their solemn and inexorable i)urpo.'t*. 

Mr. Amery, Secretajiy of State uor India, in a Speech 
AT Gosport, October 27 : 

Tn the last two montlxs we have fought and v.on one of the 
decisive battles of history. It is this air battle o\er 
England to which Hitler and Goering looked to eu'^ure the 
success of the invasion which was to have ended the Mar Mith 
our overwhelming and irrotriovable defeat. That plan has 
miscarried, thanks to the heroLni of a few tliuu^and young 
men in our Air Force and to the steadnu‘•^^ of a great nation. 
Every attempt of the German Air Force to ca)me over in 
strength was defeated by tUe sheer courage, nerve and g,iy 
gallantry of our airmen. It h.is been a remarkable victory 
of quality over inimb(‘i>. 

The Battle ot Britain may not be over, hut it'^ I'J. I 

believe, already deci«led. ... It is still too earlv to say 
whether the much her.ihled invasion is still to be attempted 
or not. Two things can, however, already be sanl with 
confidence. One U that if attempted it will be a failure. 
The second is that if abandoned it will be no less a failure. 
In either case it will mark the definite turn of the tide of thi^ 
war. Abandonment would be not only a terrible blow to 
Hitler’s prestige, but all the gigantic effort put into getting 
where he wanted to be in order to launch his attack will ha\e 
been lirgely wasted. I believe that this invasion by its 
failure, in whichever way it fails, will in large measure make 
Dead Sea fruit of all hU previous victories. 
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Historic Documents. CLXXXI — CDXXXIV 


FRENCH COLONIES RALLY TO ‘FREE FRANCE' 

On June 23, 1940, General de Gaulle, former Under-Secretary for War, announced 
the formation in London of the French National Committee, soon to be the rallying- 
point of French patriots from all the world over. We give here extracts from three 
speeches broadcast by this energetic leader who raised the ‘ Free French ’ standard, 
and a communique from his London headquarters. 


Gexer\l PE Gaulle, in x\ World Broadcast, ArcrsT 23, 
liUO : 

F iance, at the ordei*s of a senile Marshal, laid down her 
amirf two montlLs ago. By means of this surrender 
the enemy and the men of Vdehy undertook to make 
French people believe that all was lost. The cncray 
and the men of Vichy undertook to make us believe that we 
had to be resigned and to sul>mit to punishment with humility 
or, as they say at Vichy, with discipline. For the enemy 
tlie Vichy Government had, moreover, another part to play 
- — forcing the capitulation of those people in the French 
Empire who wislied to go on lighting. In this way, Hitler’s 
eagle aud Mus'solini's vulture could easily settle on Casablanca, 
TunL, Uike Chad, Dakar, Djihuti and Beirut. At this moment 
SpO aeroplanes, the mainstay of our African defence, are 
leaving Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia to be taken to Istres 
[near Marseille*! and put at the disposal of the enemy. 

In order that this anpalling task should be accomplished, 
and that the kevs of our Empire should be handed over, 
the enemy and Iii^ accomplices had a stroke <»f genius. It 
consisted in putting thn great military loaders who had been 
beaten in ronimaud. And they, demoralized by their own 
defeat, have become the bi-st means of ensuring that the 
Armistice terms *liouid be c.irried out. . , . 

I say that tln'-^e mem. If they formerly served France, are 
betraying her tod.iy, I say that these soldiers arc no longer 
.soldiers, that these Frenchmen are no longer Frenchmen, 
and that these men are no longer men. But I say also that 
their behaviour is as ah^Lird as it is dishonourable. I say that 
what today tiiey call their politics are pist as all-calculated as 
what yesterday they called tlivir strategy, I say. because 
I see It. that our .Ally. Great Britain, is growing daily stronger 
and richer. I say. bi'causc I kra>\v* it, that an irresistible cur- 
rent is bearing thf .\ew World towards the rescuing arms of 
liberty. I ft.iy, because th.it is what I am now endeavouring 
to lo-ter. that the 'strength of Prance is beginning to revive. 
Among all the enemy aeroplanes which have crashed during 
tlie-e p.-^st few days, those which we ourselvtis have brought 
down are witne.-.*e> to this. 

Good s(>n>e. wisdom, and oven skill are on the side of honour. 
W«^ shall -‘Oou see, as we have always seen, that for France 
notliing IS more sensible than to light. 

Gr:NEUAL DE Gaulle, in a World Broadcast, August 29 : 
^ s- August 20 the T.^rritory ('had r.dlied to the Free French 
^ Forces under tin* leadership of its Governor and its 
Military Commjiid.mt. On August 27 the Cameroons, in an 
immense gesture ot fiith. order and discipline, placed them- 
selves of their own aceord uiuior the direction of my repre- 
sentatives who have directly assumed the administration 
of the Frencli Mandate and the command of the troops. 
YcstiM-d.-iN. August 2S, at Brazzaville, capital of French 
Erju.ilonal Africa, mv repre*f ntatives, acclaimed by the 
wh<de population ami welcomed by all the troops, took the 
civil and nwhtnry pr)WiT in h.ind. 

Thus, menaced h\ the covetousness of the German and 
Italian enemy and placed the detestable Armistice in an 
e<-ononii( -itualifRi for which tliere w.as no outlet, the whole 
ol the fa)l<»nies (if our E p atorial .Afriea have re-ontered the 
war. I his vast and wdiarit part of French territory has 
(handed to defend it-idf and will be di'fended. 

In this tohil \\ or(d war. in this war where everything counts, 
the French Em[)ire i-, a bundle of absolutelv vital forces. By 
the ge.)grapluca! and strategic situation of her colonies in 
every p.ii't of the world, bv tinu'r tet-niing populations, by tlieir 
vast resource^, there '•till nmiam to France several important 
trump-" in f lii^ war in which h(*rdp--finy is at stake. The crime 
of the Armistice hes in having cafiitulated as though France 


had no Empire, in having disregarded the immense and intact 
forces which we possess in the Empire ; in having disarmed 
tlie Empii’e for the benefit of the enemy. . . . 

I call to duty each French territory in the work of national 
defence. 1 call the French Army. Navy and Air Force to 
arms. There is still glory to be gathered for our flags. I 
call all Frenchmen wherever they may be to the war of honour 
and liberation. Each one of them must endeavour to harass 
the enemy by all the active or passive means in his power. 
We shall not perish. We shall survive. We shall win the war. 

COMMUNIQUi: ISSUED FROM FREE FrENCH HEADQUARTERS, 

LondOxX, September 21 : 

ri'liiE rallying of colonics to Free France — Chad, the 
('ameroons, French Equatorial Africa, aud French 
Possessions in India and the Pacific — corresponds throughout 
the world to a magnificent movement in favour of the Free 
French Forces. This rallying has been carried out by the 
enthusiasm of the colonial people, who do not >vish the 
French Empire to disintegrate. 

The movement has manife.sted itself first by the enlistment 
under the flag of France and the emblem of the Cross of Lor- 
raine of Frenchmen of far-off countries, who have placed 
themselves at the di.s|>osal of General de Gaulle after long 
an<i often hazardous journeys. Some have arrived from 
Morocco, from French Wc?t Africa, from South America, and 
from the Pacific. Recently a large group, whose ship had 
been set on fire by a bomb off tlie English coast, presented 
themselves at G.H.Q., dressed in borrowwl clothes, tired but 
resolute, and ready to serve immediately in the Army, Navy 
or Air Force of the Free French Forces. 

This rallying has also manif(?sted itself by the activities of 
groups of Free Frenchmen throughout the world. The 
groups which have been spontaneously formed, under the 
motto “ France Quand Memo,” from the United States to 
Shanghai and from the Argentine Republic to Egypt, have 
answered General de Gaulle’s appeal and are trying to 
.strengthen the movement of resistance which havS already 
saved the honour of Frenchmen and which will in time ensure 
the freedom of their country. It has grown so much in a few 
weeks tliat Free Fiance can already furnish her Allies with 
effective suiiport in the coming fight. In Egypt, in par- 
ticular, troops of the FYee French Forces and French airmen 
have already taken part in the fight against Italian forces. 

The Free French Forces, grouped round their chief. General 
de Gaulle, salute these fighters of the first hour, who, under 
the Tricolor, have taken up the struggle for the ultimate 
victory of the Allies. 

General de Gaulle, in a Broadcast to the People of 
France, November 29 ; 

VV E have now 3.^, 000 trained troops under arms ; 20 
»» warships in service; 1.000 airmen; 60 merchant 
ships at sea ; numerous technicians working in armaments ; 
territories in full activity in Mrica, French India and the 
Pacific ; increasing financial resources, new’spapers and w'ire- 
less stations. Above all, there is the conviction that we are 
present every minute in the minds and in the hearts of all 
French people in France. 

We want first to fight ; to fight and help to defeat the 
enemy. .Vnd in this victory— this certain victory — we Free 
Frenchmen want it to be a French victory. That is why we 
want, little by little, to gather together Friince and the 
Empire, even if we should free by force the French people who 
are prevented from doing their duty by the ghastly am- 
biguity of subservience to the rulers of betraj al. W^hat we 
want, after the victory, is the beginning of a new harvest of 
devotion and public service, disinterestedness and mutual help. 
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dbapter 120 

FREE FRANCE FOUGHT ON AFTER THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN ARMISTICE 

De Gaulle Led the Rally of Free Frenchmen — His Indictment of the Vichr 
Government — Under the Cross of Lorraine — French Colonies that Refused 
to Surrender — De Gaulle's Council of Defence — Abortive Expedition to 
Dakar — De Gaulle at Duala and Fort Lamy — Free French Occupy 
Lambarene — Libreville and Port Gentil Taken 


O N January 26, 1940, an obscure 
'■ tank- expert ” of the French 
Army, Brigadier-General Charles 
Josejih Marie de Gaulle, alarmed at 
France’s policy of passive defence, sent 
a memorandum to General Gamelin, 
the French Commander-in-Chief, in 
which he analysed the new warfare, 
condemned the policy being followed, 
and foretold the disasters it brought 
about. Gamelin, routine-minded and 
impatient of criticism, ignored it. 

In 1034, when he was still a colonel, 
De Gaulle had published a book called 
■■ Vers I’Armee de Metier,” in which he 
prophesied accurately the character 
modern warfare would assume. The 
book passed almost unnoticed save in 
Germany, where General Guderian, the 
German tank expert, was not slow to 
perceive its excellence and profit by it, 
to the discomfiture of France in battle. 

One man, at least, in France had con- 
fidence in General de Gaulle. That man 
was M. Paul Reynaud. and in June, 1940, 
while the German offensive was well 
under way, Reynaud 
Reynaud and brought De Gaulle into 
De Gaulle his cabinet and gave 
him a po.st at the IVar 
Ministry. It was then too late. Reynaud 
was doomed ; the defeatists had gained 
the upper hand. 

Despite Reynaud’s broadcast that 
France would continue the struggle, 
from Africa if need be, the men of Vichy 
who overthrew him repudiated their 
country’s treaty obligations and capitu- 
lated to Germany in a manner which 
showed that some of them, at least, had 
hoped for some such outcome to the 
struggle. Fortunately, De Gaulle was 
at that time on a mission in this country. 
He refused to be a party to the ignomini- 
ous surrender. He knew that at the 
time of the Armistice France .still had 
a large army intact upon the Italian 
frontier ; he knew that the French air 
force, though outnumbered by the 
Germans, had not been destroyed ; he 
knew that France’s fine Navy was at 
full strength ; he knew that France had 
vast territories overseas where there 
were French soldiers and French govern- 
ments still exercising their functions ; 
above all, he knew that, given the wiU 


to do so, France could still continue the 
struggle from her great overseas terri- 
torie.s in cooperation with the British 
Empire and all its tremendous resources. 

Knowing all this, and being not merely 
a theorist but a soldier who had put 
his theories to the test in the field (he 
had carried out the tank operations at 
Laon, the only siicce.'^sful counter-attack 
launched by the French, and in a big 
tank battle at Abbeville had smashed 
his way ten miles through the Germans), 


he refused to accept the Vichy govern- 
ment’s surrender and remained in 
England, where he rallied those of his 
countrymen who were determined to 
continue the struggle and proclaimed 
the existence of a Free France. 

In a world broadcast on August 12, 
1940, General de Gaulle indicted the 
men of Vichy in scathing terms, and in 
the course of his speech declared : 

“ My aim, my sole aim, is to act so that, in. 
spite of momentary desertion. Franco does 



LEADER OF THE FREE FRENCH FORCES 

General Charles de Gaulle, seen here on his return to London from the successful expedition 
to Duala at the end of October, 1940, organized under the flag of Free France those of his 
countrymen in all parts of the world who were determined to continue the struggle against 
the Nazis despite the French surrender. 



bars which centuries ago was the symbol 
of Lorraine’s heroic resistance and whicli 
figured on the banner of France’s most 
venerated saint and liberator, Joan of 
Arc. As leader of the Free French 
naval forces he appointed Vice-Admiral 
Muselier (see photograph in page 1007). 

It was obvious that in France itself, 
now completely dominated by the 
Nazis, General de Gaulle’s appeal could 
not be actively answered, but some of 
the French colonies refused to subscribe 
to the shameful capitulation and pledged 
their adherence to the Allied cause. 
The first to do so was the Chad Territory, 
in Central Equatorial Africa, a territory 
4R1.000 square miles in area bordering 


n<it 'tof, lichting .Tinl tliat France shall bo 
IHL'i'Iil ,ll thr \ ictot>'. 

'I'll, at 1' why I have retoully sitiuod a 
mi|.ei'laiit agivment with the British 
t'< a ( 1 iiiiient. T 3 \‘ \ iitue uf this avroeincnt. I. 
will! am at present the leader o( Fieo Fieiii’h- 
iiieii. Iiiidertiiko to oivaiilzu a French Force 
til tiiilit 'ide by side uith our Allies. . . . 
That 1' what I have dune and that h what I 
set tint to do. 1 .1111 It '•poii^ilile to the French 
nation in w hose 'en ii e I have placed myself, 
once tor all. The enemy mid his Vichy 
iicconifliiaa t.i\ my rondiict, and that of the 
(food Fieiiehmeii wlio iuive joined niP to light. 
Mitli In asoii. Xuthiiig could encuuiage U" 
more, lor nothing show's more cle.aily that 
oiii ii.ilh is the liiilit one." 

The important ngreeinent to which 
Geiieial de (laulle lefeired was a 
iiienienaiidum, the text of which had 


It 


heeii iiiude jmhlic on AiioU't .. ^ 

dealt \t ith the or eaiii/iitiun. einplovment 
De Gaulle’s ‘"uditions ot ser- 

Stirring Tol- 

Call liuteers raided by the 

Cfeueral, whose status 
as leailet of all lice Freiielimeii, wher- 
ever they might be. who rallied to the 
supyiort of the Allied cau.-e, was recog- 
nized by Ills iMaji.aty s Government. 

Ill a fiuther liioailcast, addie.ssed 
specitically to Frenclmien, General de 
(laulle announced that hit had decided 
to t.ike under liis authority all French- 
men living in Lritish territurv and those 
who might eventually cume to British 
soil. He called upon generals, officers of 
the High Command and Governors of 
Empire to get into touch with him so 
that their forces could be combined for 
the salvation of Fmiice and French 
territory. 

iJe (laulle announced the immedi- 
ate formation of a French land, sea, and 
air force, and adopted as its emblem the 
Cross of Lorrame--the red cross with two 


FREE FRANCE FIGHTS UNDER THE CROSS OF LORRAINE 

c1.oseThe'’cross‘oVr„'*’ General de Gaulle 

Chose the Cross of Lorraine which had been borne by Joan of Arc. The new flag is here seen 

displayed by men o a French destroyer that came to BriU.n after the French" cIpi^TahTn 
Top, light tanks of the Free French army at exercises m Britain. 

/’Ao/or, Brit/sh Oficml Crown Copymjht ; Plnnet Sews 
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DE GAULLE AT DAKAR 
In September, 1940, General de 
Gaulle proceeded to Dakar with a 
small force of the Free French. 
Certain British naval units stood by 
On the morning of September 23, 
he sent an envoy ashore in a launch 
(top) to parley with the French 
Governor-General. The party was 
fired upon and two officers wounded. 
Below, left, one is being helped 
aboard a Free French warship. An 
attempt to land De Gaulle’s troops 
was prevented by fire from French 
warships and shore batteries ; some 
of the damage done by return fire 
IS seen below, right. Convinced that 
only by a major operation involving 
much bloodshed to his country- 
men could Daker be forced. De 
Gaulle (seen left in conference 
with his officers' withdrew. 
Paramount Seu'^rccl , Ke'/tone . 

G.P.U. 
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STANDARDS FOR THE FREE FRENCH LEGION OF THE ORIENT 

In August, 1940, there was formed m Egypt a Free French Legion, mainly from units oi 
French Colonial infantry which had refused to follow Vichy in surrendering to the Nazis. 
Here is seen part of the ceremony when standards— Union Jack and Free French Banner— 

were presented at Ismailia. 

Photo, Keystone 


on Libya. Other African colonies fol- 
lowed .suit, among them the Cameroons 
anil French Equatorial Africa, as well 
as various small French possessions in 
India and in the Pacific, such as New 
Caledonia. The natural produce of the 
Cameroons i.s of particular importance 
in that it is rich in ground nuts, palm 
oil, and rubber. Morocco and Syria 
might have followed suit but for the 
fact that they were under the power of 
military rather than civil commanders, 
and General Nogues in Morocco and 
General Mittelhauser in Syria were un- 
willing to lose their commands by 
opposing the Petain government. 

On August 26, 1940, the first French 
forces formed in the Middle East to 
fight for Free France alongside the 
soldiers of the British Empire were 
reviewed in Cairo by General Wavell. 
They consisted mainly of units of French 
Colonial infantry which had refused to 
accept the capitulation. 

By the beginning of September 
feveral eminent Frenchmen had thrown 


m their lot with the Free French party, 
among them Generals Catroux, De 
Larminat, Sice and Legentilhomme, 
Colonel Leclerc, Captain Lapie and M. 
Andre Labarthe. General Georges 
Catroux had been Governor of French 
Indo-China. Refusing to carry out the 
instructions sent to him by the Vichv 
government, he wa.s superseded by 
Admiral Decoux. Although an Army 
Commander, whereas De Gaulle was 
onjy a brigadier, Catroux came to 
London and signed the simple form 
which made him a serv'ant of Free 
France under the leadership of his 
junior. 

General de Larminat was the French 
commander-in-chief in French Equa- 
torial Africa and Colonel Leclerc was 
Governor and Military Commander of 
the Cameroons. General Paul Louis 
Legentilhomme was, at the time of the 
Armistice, in command of the Allied 
Forces at Djibuti, and he, too. refused 
to fall in with Vichy’s wishes. Captain 
Lapie, a distinguished Paris barrister, 
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had joined his colonial regiment on 
the outbreak of war and fought with 
distinction in the Foreign Legion at 
Narvik. 

Vice-Admiral Muselier, whom, as 
previously stated, General de Gaulle 
appointed to be Commander of the Free 
French naval and air forces, was a 
captain in the Fusiliers . 

Marins (somewhat akin 
to the British Marines) 
when they played a notable part in the 
defence of Ypres in 1916, an action in 
which he was wounded. After that 
war he commanded the Second Cruiser 
Squadron of the Mediterranean Fleet 
and was also in charge of the naval and 
coast defences at Marseilles. On June 
10, 1940, he was at Bordeaux in charge 
of factories working for national defence. 
As soon as he heard of the impending 
armistice he drove at once to Paris 
and managed to destroy several secret 
plans and plants in factories before the 
Germans arrived in the city. He 
escaped from Paris and went post-haste 
to Marseilles, making the journey in 
abandoned private cars, by lorry and 
even on a fire-engine amid the throng 
of refugees. On his arrival at Marseilles, 
he raUied several naval officers and men, 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL AFTER NAZI RAID OF OCTOBER 16, 1940 

The Temple suffered m the enemy raids of September, 1940, and both the Hall and Library of the Inner Temple vrere 
damaged But on the night of October 16 more widespread destruction was wrought. Here is the scene m the famous 
Middle Temple Hall dining place of students and benchers. The carved screen and minstrels’ gallery had vanished, 
and there was a grekt hole in the eastern end of the Hall. Built in 1562-72, the Hall had witnessed the first perform- 
ance of Shakespeare's 'Twelfth Night,’ in 1602 i'/i-io, C^ntnd Fre^.i 
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Under tte stimulus of De Gaulle's ^ GIVEN TO BRITAIN BY LOYAL (jOLDIEKi Or TMc COUNTRIES OVERRUN BY THE NA/ilS 

increased. On August 24, 1940, H.M. the King inspect“r”the”F«»^F*^ army of Free France quickly f '^wholeheartedly in favour of resistance to German aggression, and speeded up the work of defence. Left is a pontoon 

at . camp in southern England. On his left is General de Gaulle At 7 h i *"** '* bridge constructed by pioneers of the Netherlands Indian Army. When the French commander in Syria, General 

Alpins, who took part in the operations in Norwav In the Neth« i ^ % V't j *'’* photograph are Chasseurs Mittelhauser, ordered the cessation of hostilities at the end of June, 1940, a brigade of Polish troops serving with the 

r an s hast Indies the Dutch authorities were French crossed into Palestine to join the British. At right, part of this brigade is seen on the parade ground. 

, t^holon. P .N^.; Sport <t Utntral ! BritUk OjfficuU ; Crown Copyright 
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NOTABLE ADHERENT TO THE FREE FRENCH 
General Georges Catroux was Governor ot Indo-China until superseded 
on his refusal to carry out the instructions of the Vichy government. 
Making his way to London, he joined the Free French army under De 
Gaufle, who was nominally his junior in rank, and became a member 
of the Council of Defence. 

Photo, L.N.A. 


manned a warship and sailed to Gib- 
raltar. Thence he was flown to Britain 
in an R.A.F. machine and hastened to 
join forces with De Gaulle. ’ 

M. Andre Labarthe is a technical 
expert, and on his arrival in England 
as an adherent to the cause of Free 
France he wa^ appointed Director- 
General of all French services connected 
with armaments and scientific re- 
search in Great Britain. 

General de Gaulle, having surrounded 
himself with a number of young and 
capable men, set up a Council of Defence 
of the Empire, composed of : 

General Catroux, former Governor of Indo- 
Ciiina ; 

Vice-Admiral Musclier, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Free French Navy and Air Force : 



FREE FRENCH COLONIES 

This map shows the position in November, 

1940. A wedge of Free French territory had 

been formed bridging Nigeria, the Belgian 

Congo and the Sudan, while to the North 
there was contact with Libya. 

General de Larminat, Governor-General of 
French Equatorial Africa ; 

M. Eboue, Governor of the Chad Territory ; 

M. Sautot, Governor of the French Estab- 
lishments in the Paciflt; : 

General Sice, Army Medical Corps in 
Africa ; 

Professor Rene Cassin, former President of 
the Ex-Servicemen’s Association ; 

Rev. Father Thierry d’Argenlieu ; and 

Colonel Leclerc, Commissary of the French 
Cameroons. 

At the same time he set to work 
to create a new army to carry on the 
fight. His material consisted of French 
soldiers successfrdly evacuated from 
Dunkirk, many of whom were in 
British hospitals, units of the Chasseurs 
AlpLns and the Foreign Legion brought 
back from Norway, and Frenchmen who 
had succeeded in escaping from France 
and reaching Britain by devious routes. 
Not until this force was trained and 


equipped could 
he turn to the task 
his baud ached to 
perform. 

His first e.x- 
pedition, un- 
fortunately, w a s 
.somewhat of a 
fiasco. From the 
information which 
reached him 
General de Gaulle 
had reason to be- 
lieve that a large 
proportion of the 
French population 
of Senegal sup- 
ported his move- 
ment and would 
welcome hi.s 
arrival. This in- 
formation may 
have been true, but 
it did not go far 
enough. General de 
Gaulle, in proceed- 
ing to Dakar with 
a small force, must 
have been unaware 
both of the strength of the defences 
and of the predominance of pro-Vichy 
elements. 

On the morning of September 23, 
1940, General de Gaulle’s expeditionary 
force appeared before Dakar. His 
emissaries. Commanders d’Argenlieu, 
Gotsch, Becourt Foch and Perrin, went 



GENERAL PAUL LOUIS 
LEGENTILHOMME 

When the French armistice was signed he 
was in command of the Allied forces based 
on Djibuti. Refusing to obey the behests 
of Vichy, he came to London and, like 
Catroux, joined De Gaulle. 

Photo, Planet News 
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without weapons in a motor-launch, 
flying the Tricolor and a white flag, to 
parley with the authorities. They were 
fired upon before they could land and 
Commanders d’.A.rgenlieu and Perrin 
were dangerou.^ly wounded. Later. 
General de Gaulle having attempted to 
land his troops peacetully, fire was 
opened by the Dakar authorities on the 
French sloops, “ Savorgnan de Brazza,” 
“ Commandant Duboc ” and “ Com- 
mandant Domine.” Several men were 
killed and many wounded. Then the 
fire of the port batteries was directed 
against British vessels which were 
standing by to render support if needed. 

The Admiral commanding was loath 
to return the fire, and before so doing 
made the following signal en clair^; 

Will be compelled to return fire unle.ss 
tire ce.rse-i.” A'^ the 
shore batteries still con- Engagement 
tinued their fire was nt Dakar 
returned, and when the 
French battleship Richelieu ” joined 
hers to those of the coastal batteries a 
minor engagement developed. Three 
French submarines left harbour to attack 
our ships and two of them were sunk. 
When at last it became obvious that 
nothing less than a major operation 
could bring about the fall of Dakar, 
General de Gaulle, unwilling to be a 
party to a fight between Frenchmen, 
withdrew his troops and ships. 

It is certain that Vichy had somehow 
got wind of the projected expedition, 
for not only had all those Frenchmen 
who openly expressed their sympathy 





DUALA WELCOMED THE FREE FRENCH LEADER 
In October, 1940, De Gaulle visited French African territories which had shown sympathy 
with the Free French cause At Duala in the Cameroons he received a warm welcome, and 
this photograph shows the scene as his expedition came alongside the quay. By the beginning 
of November the whole wedge of territory from the Gulf of Guinea to the Sudan and the frontier 
of Libya was m Free French hands (See map. page 1263.) 
f’hot'j. Paiamounf Newsreel 


with the Froo Fioiicli cau.>e been im- 
pri>niied by order of tbe Governor, M. 
Boi'^'-on. shortly before the expedition 
c-atne m sight, but three cruisers, the 
■■ Gloire,” '■ Montcalm ” and " Georges 
Leygues ” (see illns. page 1107), were 
ili^patfhed from Toulon to Dakar. The 
di-appointing fu'-hion in which this 
expi'dition petered out was a sad blow 
to the partisans of Free France through- 
out the world. 

Foitunately De Gaulle recovered from 
thi" check to his prestige in Africa by 
suect-...e'. elsewhere. In October he set 
out on a tour of tho.sp French possessions 
which hail sjiown their desire to link 
themselves to his cause. On October 
the bth he arrived at Duala, capital 
of the French Cameroons. where he was 
warmly gieeted by Colonel Leclerc, the 
Governor of the Colony, who assured 
him of the loyalty of the population. 

Du. da, chief port of the couiitrv, is 
a jilace of great |iotentialities. It can 
dock ships up to the size of 10,000 tons. 
It is connected by railway with Ahiounde 
and with N'kongsamba, close to the 
Nigerian frontier. There is also a good 
load system, which extends to the 


boundaries of the I’lovince and aSords 
easy communication with Chad. 

On October 22 the General reviewed 
a contingent of Free French forces in 
French Erpiatorial Africa and had a 
long conference with General Catroux 
at Fort Laniy in the Chad. This was 
the prelude to a fresh move. Libreville, 
Lambari'ne and Port Gentil in the 
Gabon colony of French Equatorial 
Africa were still centres of resistance by 
Vdchy .supporters, the la.st remaining 
centres m that area. At the beginning 
of November General de Gaullebs 
headf|uarter.s announced that despite 
the will of the pojjiilation the garrison 
at Lambarcne. under pressure from 
\ ichy, had declared their opjiositioii to 
Free F'rance and had established a line 
of communication covering Libreville. 

But resistance theie was not of long 
duration. Towards the end of the first 
week of November Free French forces 
miller General de Larminat had occu- 
pied Lambareiie, on November 10 Libre- 
ville surrendered, and on November 17 
Port Gentil fell into the hands of the 
tree French. Thu-' the whole wedge of 
territory from the Gulf of Guinea to the 



GOVERNOR OF CHAD 
TERRITORY 

M. Felix Sylvestre Ebou6, Governor of the 
Chad Territory in Equatorial Africa, was 
the first colonial governor to declare for 
De Gaulle. He became a member of the 
Council of Defence m August, 1940 

borders of Libya and the An^lo- 
Egyptian Sudan was in the hands of 
Free France. So far, how'ever, General 
de Gaulle's forces had played no part 
in major military operations. But their 
chance was soon to come. 
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ILL-FATED EXPEDITION TO DAKAR 


At the head of a Free French Force, accompanied by British naval units. General de 
Gaulle appeared off the French colonial port of Dakar on September 23, 1940. But 
his reception was hostile, and the expedition was soon withdrawn. We give here state- 
ments ol the Free French military and naval leaders, followed by Mr. Churchill’s 
explanation of the part pla>ed by the Royal Na\y in this unfortunate enterprise. 


Co.ViirxiQuf: issued by Genkkal di: G.xulue's IIpaxd- 
QUAliTElIS, SEI>TEiIIiEI? 21, lUlO: 

C aij.£d to Duk.ir by iiuniDioiis I'lciKhmen aiiKioiis to 
ligiit at sitle, General de Gaulle ajipeared with French 
boidiers and sailors hefuro the fortie'.'-. The naval 
authorities at Dakar ordered tire to be opened on General 
de Gaulle’s einl-'-^aries, who had come uitliout w'eapons in a 
motor-launch, tlying the Tricolor and the \\lnte Hus of truce. 
Tlie.^e emissaries were Commander d’Argenlieu. Ctumnander 
Gotsch, (-'ommauder Becourt Foch. and Commander Perrin. 
Commander d Argeriliou and Commaihler I\iriu were 
seriously wounded, 

Later, General de Gaulle haviiii; alternpled to l.unl Im 
troops peacefully, fire was opeiu'd by the Dakar autlioiaties 
on tlie trench sloop.s “ Savc»rgnan de Brazza,” Coinmandaiit 
Duboc,” and ” Commandant Domnn'." Se\cral men were 
killed and many were woumlod. CuMi-Tal de Gaulle then 
withdrew his troops and ships, not wislung to he a ]>.jrty to a 
tight between Frenchmen. 

^I'he Operations decided upon to prevent Fvencli We-vt AtVi(‘a 
from falling under Gorman control aie Coulmuimr. and it may 
conlidently he expected that, thank•^ to the detcriiiin.aion 
ol Geijeral de Gaulle and to the patnoti-^m of tlie nuht.try 
and ciNihan population, they will KnuI llnally to the rallying 
of French We^?! Africa to the flag of Free France. 

Admibal MusEiauii, Head of the Free Fbencii Xavy. in 
A Wour.D Broadcast, OcronEU 2 : 

1 1 ITHERTO I liave preserved tlio nio>t rigorovw '-ilcnco 
eoneerning the acts of INIar^lial Pctain's Government, 
as I still hoped that he woufl go down tu liFlory ^oIdIv 
the victor of Verdun. But &iuce tins eminent ha> given 
orders to fu’e upon our emissaries at Dakar, on our ehapl.un. 
Commander dWrgenlieu, and on Marshal Foch's grand'-on. 
since it has had our sliips macliine-gunn*-d and our patriots 
illegally tried, I feel myself obliged to speak. 

First of all. 1 defy anyone to prove that any of m> olVaeis 
or of my sailors aje in the pay of a foreign Power, or are 
acting against their country, any more than I am myM?lf. 
So far as our action agani'-t France is concerned 1 wisli to 
empha.size that our ships and our sailoi-s at Dakar liad ordei*s 
not to tire against Frenchmen. W'c i>reh'r to he martyi's 
rather than assassins. 

Admiral Durian, at the end of May you had already con- 
stituted a Naval Court and had the Captain cominaiuliug the 
Naval Forces at Boulogne cundeiuiu'd to 20 yoai-s’ penal 
servitude for having oi’d»'!-<-d the town to be ahandoned 
before he had exhausted all the means of ivsFtanee in his 
power. And yet a mouth later you committed a far greater 
crime. Betraying your promise given to our Allies, you 
abandoned the fight at a time when our Fleet w;is intact 
and its personnel desired nutliing more than to continue 
the Gght in order to expel the invader. 

On June 19. in a code mes'^age which has become histone, 
you ordered the whole Navy to piii*sne the light with tluar 
fiercest energy. We know’ how well tlie Frencli s.iilois replied 
to your appeal, how they h it then- tamihes and their goods 
and amid the giavest diiliculties made their way to Great 
Britain and to Africa in the hope of continuing the battle 
against the enemy. It was then. Admiral Darlan, that you 
committed the greatest fault that a leader can commit, in 
commanding the men entrusted to you to lay down their 
arms. By this sin agaiiLst the spirit you placed all your 
subordinates in an odious position, in that their difliculty 
was not to do their duty imt to discover wherein their duty 
lay. God knows w’hat catastrophe.s this moral crisis, which 
you impciscd upon us all, has brought. And yet a single 
word from you W’ould have been enough for all inu- colonies 
to liave ranged themselves on the side of our Navy, and 


p-.iuce, maityrvd but not beaten, could have contuuied to 
fight n-dh honour .and to know that this solution would 
have been the best. 

I deplore that Freiieh blood sbould have boon spilt ,,1 
Africa. 1 deplore cqu.dly that Admiral Darlan’s fleet should 
Irnye devoted ds energies to the .sole end of earrving out 
Hdlers and Mussohni'r, order-, to fire .ig..inst Fi-ench sailois 
and, the most sluincful inri.leiit in the historv of cur Xavy 
auainst ollieers .sailing under q Hag of truce. ' Tin, has l.een 
the croumiig act of ignominy on tlio part of the man nhu 
alter the- Armistice, could have been the savionr of the 
French X'avy and of the Freueli Empire, but who, la- kin" tin- 
necessary courage or foresight, will go down to histori- a^ tie- 
Atlmiral who sui-it^mleied." 

-Mk. ClU-HtHILL, IN A SpEErn IN THE HofSE OF Common, 
OvToPEii S : 

T DO not propose to give the Hou-e a detailed .necount of the 
episode at I'.ik.ir. . . . 'I'lii, oiH'r.ition w.is pnmaiilv 

treacli. and altauuah we were ready to give it a measure of 
support, Mhich m certain cii-emnstaiices migld have been 
tlecisive. we wore no more anxious than was Oener/d de 
involved in a lengthy or sanguinary contlict 
With the Vichy Gi>vt‘i’innt*nt. . . , 

There is. however, one [Mil of thi- st-irv on ivhieh 1 should 
like to ie.is.,nr.,- the ilousc. . 1 , it coiu’erns his Maj.-stv’s Govern, 
ment id.nio and does not affect those miH, Mhom ive (me 
been Morking. The Mhole sdu.dion at Dakar was tr.insformed 
m a most uiifavonr.abh> manner by the niiiv.d there of tlie 
tliree hrencli crnisei, .md three de-tri'Veis Mhieli e.-iiiied with 
them a nnmher of Vnliy ,,art i-aiis, eiidenllv of a most hitter 
ype. These paitisans were sent to overawe tlie population 
to grip the defences, and to see to the efiu-ient nnnning of 
the |ioMerfnl shore hatteiies. The policy which his Maiestv's 
Gov.-rmnent h.is lieen pursuing low.iitK the Vichv waiships 
was not to interfere uith tlu-m miles, thes api.eaml to he 
in-oceeding to cnomy-controlled ports. 0!>vioa-ly. however, 
winlo General de Ganllo's enterprise xvas pioeeediii" it was 
specially important to prevent any of them reaehmg Dakar. 
B\ a SLiies of accidents and some enois which have l.een made 
the sni.ji-ct of disciplinary action or are noa snbieel to foi-mal 
inquirx. neither the Fiisst isea I.ord nor the Gabinet weie 
mformod of the approach of these ships to tin. .Straits of 
Gibraltar until it too late to stop them passing through. 

Orders wore instantly given to .stop them at Casablanca or 
if that faded, to prevent them cut. ling Dakar. If we eoul.i 
not cork them in we could at lea,t. we hoped, have corked 
them out. but although every effoi-t wa, made to execute 
those orders these etio.ts f.dlcl. The 3’ichT crui,ers were 
however, proveided from e.uiNing out their further purpose 
ol attacking the 1-ree Flench culonv of Dnala ; ain! of the four 
French vessel, concerned two succeeded in regaining Dak.ir 
whih- two were overtaken by onr cruisers and induced t,', 
return to Casablanca without any actual violence. 

The fighting winch ensued between the shore batteries at 
Dakar, reinforced by the Iti-iuch guns of the damaged 
I.icheheu, and the Briti-li squadron was prettv stiff. Two 
X ichy submarines which attacked the Fleet were sunk the 
crow of one being happily saved. Two of t he French destroc 01 - 

the I itdieheu hemell suftere.l further d.im .go. On our pari 
we had two ships, one a battleship and the other a light 
cruiser, which .sufitTod damage. 

What -m irony oflate it i, tied this fine French Xarv winch 
Admii.il D.irlan shaped fur so many veans to fight in the 
common cause against (ierm.m .aggression should now i,e 
employed a.s the tool of tlerman and Italian musters whose 
policy contemplates not merely the defeat and mutilation 
of I r.ince but her tmal de-truction as a gi-eat nation ! 
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Diary of the War 


October 1, 1940. R.A.F. bomb Berlin, 
targets in the Ruhr and aerodromes 
and bases along coasts. Bombs fall by 
day on London and two Welsh coastal 
towns. Night raiders attack London. 
Merseyside and Midlands town. Enemy 
lose live ’planes, Britain three. Liner 
•* nigliland Patriot ” sunk. 

October 2. C.-in-C. Mediterranean 
reports that British naval forces carried 
out sweep in eastern and central Mediter- 
ranean from Sept. 29 to Oct. 2. R.A.F. 
bomb German oil plants, goods yards 
and aerodromes, docks and shipping. 
Many daylight attacks on London and 
8.E. coastal towns. Widespread night 
raid^. Enemy lose 10 aircraft. 

October 3. Day raids on Rotterdam, 
Dunkirk and Cherbourg. Enemy drop 
bombs at random during day raids over 
London. Thames valley and elsewhere. 
8mall-scale night raids. 

October 4. Admiralty announce recent 
de.struction of seven German and two 
Italian U-boats. Single enemy aircraft 
bomb central and north London, and S.E. 
coastal town. Small-scale night attack 
on London. Enemy lose throe aircraft. 
Britain one. 

October 5. Sir Charles Portal ap- 
pointed head of R.A.F. Air battles over 
Kent and Sussex coa*ts. Heavy night 
attacks on London and adjacent areas. 
Enemy lose 23 aircraft, Britain nine. 
R.A.F. bomb targets in the Ruhr, Brest 
harbour and barges at Gravelines. Raid^ 
on Benghazi, Tobruk and Bardia. 

October 6. Daylight raids on nearly 
20 places in Home Counties. Two raiders 
shot down. R.A.F. bomb ports of Ostend, 
Calais and Boulogne, barges at Dutch 
base-, and sink armed merchant vessel. 

October 7. Mass day attacks on 
Britain, including five on London. Night 
raids on London, Liverpool and other 
di-stricts. Nazis lose 27 aircraft, Britain 
lb. Strong force.s of R.A.b". make night 
raid on Berlin, bombing power stations. 

October 8. Divo-boinbur« make morii- 
uig attack on Central London, and 
another raid at nlKht. Eight enemy 
aircraft destroyed : Britain loses two. 
H.A.F, attack lionlo^ne and Lorient by 
day. and Bremen. ^^’dllL■im3haven and 
in.uiy Otlier targets at niglit. Bombing 
r.ddb on B.irdia. Solium and Assab. 

October 9 Enemy iiglitcr-bombers do 
dam.ige in Kent at.d .Sus-sex and some 
reach London. At night London suffers 
12-lionr destructive raid, bombs falling in 
lb districts. Enemy lose four aircraft, 
Britain one. H.A.l’. bonib oil pl.ant at 
Ilomburg, barges and bridges near 
Hcliler, Texel aerodrome and shipping 
at Le ilavre. and at nigiit heavily raid 
targets in the Rnlir and C'liaunel ports. 

October 10. Navy bomiiitrd Cheriioiirg 
tiy niglit. R.A.F. heavilv attack Calais 
and gun positions across .Straits. Night 
raids on Uamburg, Hanover, Cologne, 
Wilhelmsh.iven, Kiel and Amsterdam. 
Enemy make day attacks on south-east 
coastal towiLs. At night bombs fall in 36 
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London districts, Merseyside, Wales, 
Midlands and elsewhere. Fiv'e raiders 
destroyed ; Britain also loses live. 

October 11. Many R.A.F. raids in 
Libya and Eritrea. By day enemy drop 
bombs in Kent, Sussex and Thames 
Estuary. Night raids on over 50 areas in 
London and Home Counties, Merseyside 
and other N.W. towns. Eight raiders 
destroyed ; Britain loses nine fighters. 
Invasion bases on French coast heavily 
bombed at night. 

October 12. H.M.S. “ Ajax ” sinks 
three Italian destroyers in Mediterranean. 
Cruiser “ Liverpool ” damaged by aerial 
torpedo but reaches port. R.A.F. 
attack Berlin and many industrial 
targets in Germany and Holland. Bardia 
and Tobruk raided. Heavy night raids on 
London and a Midland town. Enemy 
lose 11 aircraft, Britain ten. 

October 13. Day raids over Kent and 
London. At night 36 London districts 
are bombed and 20 provincial areas. 
Two enemy and two British aircraft lost. 
R.A.F. raid Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, 
targets in Ruhr, and Zeebrugge Mole. 

October 14, Small-scale enemy 
activity over Britain during day. Night 
raids continuous and heavy over London. 
Liverpool and elsewhere. R.A.F. bomb 
Berlin, Stettin, Hambui^ and Hanover. 

October 15. Announced that British 
submarines have sunk two armed merchant 
and two supply ships in Mediterranean. 
Dunkirk bombarded by Navy. R.A.F. 
bomb Kiel, Hamburg, Boulogne, Flushing, 
Lorient and Brest. Many daylight attacks 
over S.E. England. Heavy night raid 
on London. Nazis lose 18 aircraft, 
Britain 15. 

October 16. Admiralty announce de- 
struction of three German supply ships 
and two escort vessels. Successful raids 
on Kiel, Hamburg. Bremen, Cuxhaven 
and Leuna, Indiscriminate night bombing 
over London, Liverpool, Wales and S.E. 
and S.W. England. Six raiders down. 

October 17. Navy engage four enemy 
destroyers lOO miles S.W. of Land’s End, 
but they escape under darkness. Day 
attack on power station at Brest. Bombs 
fall during day in S.E. England. Canter- 
bury damaged. Longest night raid on 
London. Vice-Admiral Tovey appointed 
C.-in-C. Home Fleet. 

October 18. Night raids by R.A.F. 
on Kiel, Hambui^ and targets in the 
Ruhr. Bombing attacks continue on 
Italian bases in Libya and Rhodes. 
Bombs fall by day in S.E, England and 
Scotland. London raided at niglit. 

October 19. Enemy make tlireo main 
attacks at night— against London. Mid- 
lands and towns in north-west. Two 
raiders destroyed. Many successful 
operations by R.A.F. on African fronts 
and in Dodecanese Islands. 

October 20. Berlin raided twice during 
night. Other target.s are Hamburg, 

ilhelnishav'en, Essen, and plants at 
Milan, Turin and Aosta. Nazis lose 
seven aircraft over Britain. 


October 21. Two Italian destroyers 
attack British convoy in Red Sea ; one 
sunk by H.M.S. “ Kimberley.” R.A.F. 
raid Boulogne and Gravelines. Night 
attack on Hamburg and other targets. 
Bombs fall by day on London, Midlands 
and N.W. England. Heavy night attack 
on Merseyside. Four raiders down. 

October 22. Italian aircraft attack 
Perim, in Straits of Bab el Mandeb. 
Fierce air fight over Kent. At night 
raiders reach London and Midlands. 
Three enemy ’planes destroyed ; Britain 
loses six. Hitler receives Laval in France. 

October 23. H.M. minesweeper “Dun- 
dalk ** reported sunk. R.A.F. bomb 
Berlin, Emden, Magdeburg, Hanover 
and other targets. Two supply ships 
torpedoed by Beaufort aircraft. Night 
bombers make gliding raids on London. 

October 24. R.A.F. attack Ostend, 
Gravelines, Calais and convoy off Zee- 
brugge. Night raids on Berlin, Hamburg, 
Hanover, docks and shipping in Germany 
and occupied countries. Bombs faU by 
day in London area and 8. England. 

October 25. German torpedo-boat and 
Italian supply ship reported sunk by 
British submarines. H.M. destroyer 
“ Venetia ” reported sunk. Violent 
engagement with heavy shore guns and 
British and German bombers centres 
round British convoy approaching Straits. 
No ship receives direct hit. R.A.F. attack 
Kiel, Bremen, Cuxhaven. Amsterdam 
and other places. Bombs fall by day on 
London Widespread night raids. Enemy 
lose 17 aircraft, Britain 10. 

October 26. “ Empress of Britain ” 

sunk by bombing. Enemy supply ship 
sunk off Norway. Day raiders bomb 
London shopping centre. Main night 
attacks directed on London and Midlands. 
Enemy lose six aircraft, Britain two, 
R.A.F. bomb Berlin, Stettin, Leuna, 
Cologne, docks, ports and aerodromes. 

October 27. Bombs fall by day on 
London, places in S.E. England and in 
Hunts. Main night attack on N.W. and 
Midlands. Enemy lose 10 aircraft, Britain 
eight. R.A.F. bomb Skoda works at 
Pilsen and many targets in Germany. 

October 28 Italy invades Greece 
across Albanian border. R.A.F. bomb 
German naval bases, oil depotvS, railway 
centres and 19 aerodromes. Night raids 
on London, Merseyside, N.E. England 
and Midlands. Enemy lose four aircraft. 

October 29 Greeks holding positions 
against Italians. R.A.F. bomb Berlin, 
docks and shipyards, railways and aero- 
dromes. Four day attacks on S.E. and 
London ; three on Portsmouth arf*a. 
Night raids on London and Merseyside. 
Enemy lose 30 aircraft, Britain seven. 

October 30. Day attack on Cherbourg. 
Night raids on Antwerp. Flushing and 
Emden. Bombs on London and Midlands. 
Enemy lo.-e tiinf aircraft, Britain live. 

October 31. Slight iDilian advance 
down west coast of Greece. First K.A.F. 
raid on Naples. Fierce air battle over 
Mersa Matruh. Minor raids over Britain 
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Chapter 12 1 


BRITAIN’S OTHER ALLIES: CZECHS, POLES, 
BELGIANS, DUTCH, AND NORWEGIANS 

Czech Legion in Britain — Technical Aid in Armaments Production — Polish 
Airmen in the Battle of Britain — Dilemma of the Belgian Cabinet : Leading 
Ministers Come to Britain — Policy of Free Belgians — Congo Holds Firm — 

Belgian Pilots in the R.A.F. — Norwegian Naval Units — Position of Denmark — 

Danish Volunteers with the British Forces — Dutch Government in London — 

The Netherlands Indies — Fine Work of Dutch Sailors 


I X the measure of their ability, 
Britain’s other Allies — Czechs. 
Poles, Norwegians, Dutch a n d 
Belgians — made their contribution to 
the common cau.se. Some of them 
brought coirsiderable assets in the shape 
of gold, ships and fighting men to Great 
Britain. Some had valuable colonies. 
The least tangible asset but perhaps 
ultimately to prove the greatest con- 
tribution on their part to victory was the 
goodwill of millions of their countrymen 
living under the Nazi yoke. In the 
statesmen of Britain's foreign Allies the 
Empire had a very potent propaganda 
weapon, the effect of which was felt not 
only in Europe but also in the U.S.A., 
with its huge cosmopolitan population. 

Of the Czech army little remained 
after the overrunning of France. In 
France the Czech Legion, composed of 
soldiers who had escaped from Czecho- 
slovakia and Czech citizens recruited in 
France, fought valiantly. Two regi- 
ments, the 1st and 2nd, after a gallant 
rearguard action from the Loire man- 
aged to reach England. With other 
Czech soldiers they formed the nucleus 
of a new Czech Legion on British soil, 
constituted under a comprehensive 
military agreement between Britain and 


the Provisional Czech Government. The 
re-equipment and organization of this 
Legion was one of the first ta.sks of the 
Provisional Government, which es- 
tablished its H.Q. in London in July, 
1940, under the Presidenc.y of Dr. Bene.s. 

Other Czech soldiers and pilots suc- 
ceeded, after hazardous journeys through 
unoccupied countries, in reaching the 
Near Ea.st, where thev swelled the 
cosmopolitan ranks of the forces under 
General Sir Archibald Wavell. 

Re-equipment was already so far 
advanced in August, 1940, that Czech 
air squadrons were able to take part in 
the Battle of Britain. One Czech unit 
alone destroyed 38 enemy aircraft. The 
Czech airmen went into action with one 
date in their minds — March 10, 1939 — 
when Hitler had overrun Czecho- 
slovakia. September 15, 1940. was 
memorable for Czech airmen. On that 
day they brought down 15 Nazi aircraft 
over England. Czech bomber crews in 
September attacked the railway goods 


yard at BrusseLs and also took part in 
other cross-Channel operations. 

Czech citizens in Britain — mostly 
skilled craftsmen not mobilized for the 
military services — went to work in the 
war factories. The technical staff of a 
large Bren gun factory in Britain con- 
“i.sted entirely of Czechs who had 
.succeeded in escaping from Czecho- 
slovakia after the German occupation. 
Mr. Edvard Outrata. Czechoslovak 
Defence Minister and former Managing 
Director of his country’s great Bren 
gun factory, brought his secrets and his 
technical collaborators to England when 
the Germans became too inquisitive. 

When Goering, appalled by his heavy 
air losses, temporarily abandoned the 
daylight Battle of Britain in the autumn 
of 1940, the Poles, more than any other 
Briti.sh Ally, could claim a decisive role 
in our victory. Their courage and dash 
was proved hundreds of times in the air, 
on land and at sea. Consumed with 
intense hatred for the persecutors of 


PRESIDENT OF THE PROVISIONAL CZECH GOVERNMENT 

IN BRITAIN 

On July 23, 1940, Britain recognized the Czech National Committee as the Provisional Czech 
Government and concluded with it a comprehensive military agreement. Here the President, 
Dr. Edvard Benes, is visiting Czech troops at a camp in Britain. 

Photo, World 
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CZECH FIGHTER PILOT 

Czech airmen were formed into a bomber 
and a fighter squadron of the Royal Air 
Force in time to take part in the Battle 
ot Britain The fighter squadron shot 
down seven Messerschmitt Jaguars and a 
Dormer 215 in a single engagement Above, 
one of the Czech fighter pilots with the 
squadron mascot. 

Photo, Biit'-'li OjfLLKil , Crown Copyn-jht 


their countrymen, eager to aventie the 
pitiful French collapse and imbued with 
reckle-i-i ^plrlt and scorn of death which 
has al\vay> been a characteristic of the 
Poli.'h r.iee, the Poles eariieil the highest 
tributes from their British and other 
coniiades in arms. Polish fighter and 
bomber pilot.5 managed to get to Britain 
with no considerable losses after the 
French collapse. They were quick to 
appreciate the quality of the Spitfires, 
Hurricanes and Blenheims placed at 
their disposal. 'W ithin a few weeks of 
being ranged in operational units with 
the R.A.F. they had accounted for more 
than 500 German machines. 

The Poles well and truly avenged the 
bombardment of "Warsaw. Of their 
Nazi victims, 109 machines were claimed 
the famous Polish 

Airmen’s 

Vengeance Srcat 

Poiisfi national hero, 
Kosciusko. The thrilling narratives of 
Polish pilots relieve for the reader what 
'light otherwise be a monotonous series 


of triumphs. Their successes began on 
August 8 with two Messerschmitts shot 
down. On September 1 a Polish 
sergeant -pilot destroved five German 
’planes in one day. On September 5 
the Poles shot down 12 German 
machines ; the next day, eight ; and on 
the following day, in an air battle 
over London, 1 1 German ’planes fell to 
their guns in the morning and another 
13 in the afternoon. On September 26 
the Tadeusz Koscimsko squadron 
brought down 13 out of 34 German 
Hemkels. King George was present at 
the Polish fighter base when the pilots 
took off. 

Well did the Poles deserve the tribute 
of a British pilot : “ They are great 
lads ” ; and that of a British Squadron- 
Leader taking Polish airmen into the 
fray, who declared : “ These Poles are 
so brave. One feels ashamed to have 
nerves.” Typical of the Polish spirit 
is this story of a wounded pilot. 

“ We found a formation of German 
bombers with an escort of fighters. We went 
into the attack. I hit one of the bombers. 
It caught fire and wont down. I saw it 
slowly break up in tlie air. I still had some 
ammunition left and did not Uke the idea of 
returning to my base with it. A little later 
I saw nine German bombers. I sailed in and 
damaged one of them. But he did not go 
down and I thought it a pity to leave him 
in uncertainty, for he might manage to 
Ump back to his base. So I attacked him a 
second time and polished him off. Then I 
was tut myself.” 

^Hiother pilot, failiug to shoot down 
the enemy, opened out and drove 
straight at the German. The two 
machines locked and crashed. The 
young Pole died in the ambulance on 


bis way to hospital. His last words 
were : “ But I got him all the same, and 
it was worth it.” There is the story, too, 
of the heroic Polish doctor attached to 
No. 303 squadron, who seized a bomb 
with fuse burning and rushed with it 
away from a damaged Polish bomber 
which bad just landed, thereby saving 
the lives of the bomber crew. 

As bomber crews the Poles were 
equally daring and successful. Their 
special knowledge of German objectives 
proved of immense value. Whether 
Berlin or the Rubr were to be bombed, 
the Poles were always agog to attack. 

The extension of the Polish-British 
military Agreement to include the 
formation of a Polish Air Force and 
bomber force amply justified itself. 
Well did they live up to the proud words 
of General Sikorski, the Polish C.-in.-C., 
when he visited Polish airmen at their 
stations. He said : 

“ The terms of the Agreement proposed 
by us have been accepted in their entirety by 
His Majesty’s Government. They assure 
us full rights as members of the armed forces 
of the Polish Republic. Maintaining the 
splendid tradition of the Polish air force, we 
shall not betray that trust.” 

The Poli.sh armed forces meanwhile 
had little chance of showing their 
prowe.ss. Many Polish soldiers fell in 
France and Norway, but 20,000 were 
evacuated from the southern ports of 
France alone during the four days 
June 21 to June 25. They consisted of 
proven fighting troops from the Brigade 
of Highland Chasseurs, who had won 
laurels not only in their country but at 
Narvik and afterwards in Brittany ; 



FIRST MEETING OF THE CZECH GOVERNMENT IN LONDON 

On August 2, 1940, the Cabinet of the new Czech Government met for the first time. Left to 
right : Hubert Ripka, Foreign Secretary ; George Slavik, Minister of fnterior ; Frantisek 
Nemec, Minister for Social Welfare ; Jan Becko, Secretary for Social Welfare ; Mgr. Jan 
Shramek (standing). Premier ; Maj.-Gen. Sergej Ingr, Minister for War ; Edvard Outrata 
Defence Minister ; Maj-Gen. Rudolf Viest, Secretary for War ; Stefan Osusky, Minister of 
State ; Ladislav Feieraband, Minister of State 
Photo, Central Preas 
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FREE POLAND FIGHTS ON 

Polish troops fought in Norway, and (i) a 
unit is seen here going into action ; 3,000 of 
them attacked 5,000 Germans at Narvik. 
In July General Sikorski, their C.-in-C., 
decorated the standard of the Polish High- 
land Brigade ^3), which meanwhile had seen 
service also in France. A Polish squadron 
of the R.A.F. shot down 109 German aircraft 
during September, 1940 ; in (2) a sergeant- 
pilot is reporting to the station intelligence 
officer. President Rackiewicz {4), is seen 
aboard the Polish Navy’s depot ship 
‘ Gdynia ’ at a British port. 

Photos, Polish 2^Iinisfry of Information, 
C entral Prrss : Plnnft Xeu'S ; O P U 
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there was the First Division of Grena- 
diers, of whom the Commander of the 
20th Army Corps of the Fourth French 
Army said : “ If the French High Com- 
mand had possessed ten divisions of the 
same (jualitv. there would have been no 
defeat ” ; also the Second Division of 
Chasseurs and the Motor Armoured 
Brigade, which saved not onlv itself 
but most of its equipment and brought 
it to Biitain, after fighting a wav 
through both Germans and French who 
wished to disarm them. 

National status was awarded the 
Poles 111 ail agreement signed by Mr. 
M iiistoii t'hurchill and the Polish Prime 
Minister. Ceiieral Sikor.ski, providing 
for the organization of the Polish armed 
force.s as an entity and reaffirming the 
determination of both Governments 
to prosecute the war to a successful 
roiiclusion. 

While Poli.sh airmen fought in the 
skies over Britain, the Polish Navy, its 
losses in Norway made up bv gifts of 
\’es>el.s from the British Navy, carried 
out with courage and persistence its 
allotted patrol and convoy tasks. A 
Polish ship made a daring escape from 
^ ichy-coutrolled Dakar. In fighting oS 
raiders, de.stroying U-boats and pursu- 
ing the enemy wherever he was to be 
found, the Poles were never backward 


Twenty-five thousand seamen and 
9,000 vessels, with a total tonnage of 
4,000,000 — this was Norway’s most 
important contribution to the Allied 
cause. Norway, like Poland and Hol- 
land, succeeded in remo\‘ing her gold 
reserve at the time of the German in- 
vasion and was able to pay all the 
expenses of her military, naval and ad- 
ministrative services from her own 
re.sources. At the end of November, 1940, 
Hr. Johan Nygaardsvold, the Norwegian 
Premier in London, wa.s able proudly to 
declare that the nucleus of a new Nor- 
wegian army, with modern equipment, 
and a new Norwegian navv, with a larger 
number of sea-going vessels than at any 
time before, and a modern Norwegian 
Air Force, with fighters and bombers, 
had been created. Norwegians in 
Canada got together to form an Air 
Force unit, and Norwegian naval men 
under Norwegian command were active 
in the North Sea in small fast motor 
torpedo boats, and whale-catchers armed 
and incorporated in the Navy. Some 
of the 50 destroyers supplied to Britain 
by the United States were also manned 
by Norwegian sailors. Norway bore her 
full share of losses from attacks by Nazi 
’planes, submarines and surface craft. 
Especially regrettable was the loss of 
Norway’s largest liner, the “ Oslo Fiord,” 



A DESTROYER OF THE FREE NORWEGIAN NAVY 

Crown Prince Olaf is here seen leaving a Norwegian destroyer after a visit of inspection. 
By the end of November, 1940, there was in active cooperation with the Royal Navy 7 large 
number of Norwegian naval units, including many small patrol craft and anti-submarine vessels 
Some of the destroyers taken over from the United States were manned by Norwegians. 

Photo. British Offirial Crown Copyright 


18,673 tons, which was sunk by a mine 
off Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The position of Denmark as regards 
the common cause was somewhat 


peculiar. Of Denmark’s 700 steamers, 
126 were under French _ , .. 
and British flags soon 
after the invasion of „ , 

Denmark. Many others enmar 
were added to this number through 
negotiation with Danish shipovTiers in 
Britain and the United States. Many 
Danish volunteers were serving in the 
British armed forces. 


Perhaps the best definition of Den- 
mark’s relations with the Allies was that 
given some time later by Mr. Butler, 
Under-Secretarv for Foreign Affairs. 
He said : “ H.M. Government cannot 
maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Danish Government since that Govern- 
ment were under enemy control. Fur- 
thermore, H.M. own representatives had 
been expelled from Denmark. Mean- 
while, the Danish Minister in London 
continued to have diplomatic privileges 
and could act in a semi-official capacity.” 
This did not alter the fact that many 
Danes, including some three to four 
thousand seamen, were serving willingly 
under the British flag ; while hopes for 
the formation of an independent Danish 
Government among prominent Danes 
outside Denmark were strongly enter- 
tained in some quarters. 

A picturesque sight in London in 
the autumn of 1940 was the Dutch 
Marechaussee police, in their dark-blue 
brocaded uniforms, guarding Queen 
Wilhelmina’s Government, which occu- 
pied the four floors of Stratton House, 
Piccadilly. This building was a Hague 
in miniature. Holland had rescued 


intact most of her immense gold and 
American dollar reserves, and paid 
entirely for the equipment and main- 


tenance of her armed forces ser^dng with 

the Allies. The Dutch Dutch 

land forces, consisting ^ 

1. Government 

at first of a few hundred . , 

, . , m London 

soldiers and airmen who 


had arrived in Britain from Holland, 
Belgium and France in an exhausted 
and ill - equipped condition, were 
speedily transformed into an efficient, 
magnificently equipped Dutch Legion. 
Within a few weeks of their arrival 


Dutch airmen, who, with their steadv 


temperament, proved excellent for 
shipping patrol work, were earning high 
praise from the Admiralty. Dutch 
armed units were entrusted with the 


guarding of aerodromes and defence 
sections along the coast, and their 
numbers increased as ever more Dutch 
subjects were called up for service. 

As regards the Navy, three centuries 
ago the British sailor had no more 
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deadly or . respected enemy than the 
Dutch ■■ Jantje ” or ” Little John,” as 
the people of the Netherlands called 
their sailors. It took the Nazi invasion 
to reverse the process and range the 
White Ensign and the Red, White and 
Blue of the Netherlands side by side. 
Details of the Dutch Na\’T’s exploits 
must await official revelations, but such 
'ignals as that sent by the First Lord 
of the Admiraltv 


Except for an 
occa-iional special 
'>ervice like the 
transporting of 
Princess Juliana 
to Canada, the 
Dutch ship s. 
entirely manned 
liy Dutch crews, 
w e r e emploved 


in August, 1 9 4 0, 
complimenting the 
Dutch Navy' on the 
■■ highly dangerous 
operation they 
|oined us in doing,” 
bear te.stimony to 
the quality of their 
work. Some Dutch 
warships, like the 
gallant ” V a n 
Galen,” which 
fought o ff 30 
d i v o-boinbing at- 
tacks before being 
sunk, had already 
gone down in 
Dutch waters. But 
after four days' 
fighting most of 
the .ships of the 
Royal Dutch N avy, 
though battle- 
scarred. wine still 
able to make the 
crossing to Britain, 
where they were 
])rovid(‘d with de- 
Gau.ssing and other 
essential e (j[ u i p- 
ment. 


DUTCH LEGION IN BRITAIN 

Soldiers of Holland who escaped to Britain 
after the Nazi conquest were soon embodied 
in a finely equipped Dutch Legion Some of 
the troops are seen here at English lessons 
Airmen from the Netherlands flew Avre 
Ansons with the R.A.F. ibelowL while 
others served with Naval aircraft. 








NETHERLANDS INDIES 
DEFENCES 

Though cut off from the mother country, the 
Dutch East Indies forged ahead in defensive 
measures which m ensuing months were 
immensely to strengthen Army, Navy, and 
Air Force and the supply organizations. 
Left is a scene in a Java ordnance shop 
making artillery and range finders. 
British Ojffh'kil Cioirn . 

Planet 


in exactly the 
same wav as 
units of the 
British N avy 

— in convoying, 
mine - sweeping, 
mine-laying and 
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U - boat hunting. 
Dutch naval vessels 
also helped in the 
evacuation fro m 
D u n k i r k. T h e 
Dutch Ea-'t Indies 
Navy was a par- 
ticularly fine forct', 
comprising the larg- 
est and be,st Dutch 
warships, and re- 
presented a power- 
ful factor iiiensuring 
continued stability 
m the Far East. 

No les.s important 
than the help of the 
Royal Dutch Navy 
was the contribu- 
tion of the Dutch 
merchant marine. 
Only a small pro- 
portion of its 
3,000,000 tons of 
ships fell into Ger- 
man hands, a n d 
about 180 dcei)-sea 
ves.sels and over 250 
coastal traders were 
immediately char- 
tered tothe Ministry 
of Shipping. Dutch 
merchant skippers 
endured the same 
trials from U-boat and air attack as 
British captains. The skipper of one 
Dutch motor vessel, after losing his 
leg in a vicious air attack during which 
a Nazi plane was shot down, continued 
to encourage the men on his sinking 
ship and, when lifted on to a rescuin'^ 




PREMIER OF THE NETHERLANDS 

On the resignation, through ill-health, of 
Jonkheer de Geer in August, 1940, Professor 
P. S. Gerbrandy (who then held the post of 
Minister of Justice in Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Government) became Premier of the 
Netherlands. 

1‘hnto, K^uston^ 

British, vessel, said ; “ Do not forget that 
piece of leg of mine.” 

Tlie presence of Queen Wilhelmina in 
London was a great moral factor for the 
Allies and for the Dutch under German 
rule. Broadcasting to her 
Queen people in September, 
Wilhelmina’s 1940, soon after her 
Confidence sixtieth birthday. Queen 
Wilhelmina announced a 
contribution of 5,000,000 guilders by the 
Dutch Ea;-t Indie.s for the Allied struggle. 
A gift of 40 Spitfires and 18 Lockheed 
Hud.'On bombers to the R.A.F. was one 
result of thi.s. The Queen expressed her 


resolute faith in an Allied victory. “ The 
Netherlands will rise again. The 
Netherlands will be free.” she declared. 
Other gifts by the Dutch included 
£50,000 to the Lord Mayor of London’s 
Fund for Air Raid Victims. 

The Dutch East Indies, which gave 
Holland 30 per cent of the world’s 
rubber production, 17 per cent of the 
world’s tea, and other valuable raw 
materials, afforded repeated evidence of 
their will to win, in spite of economic 
pre.ssure by Japan. Far from showing 
sigti-s of collapse, as the Japane.se 
seemed to anticipate would follow the 
conquest of the mother country, the 
Dutch East Indies began to build up 
formidable armed forces. The re- 
equipment of the army (100.000 strong) 
went on apace. Orders were placed for 
large numbers of bombers, fighters and 
naval flying boats, and it was estimated 
that the armed forces would be four 
times .‘■trongcr before the end of 1941. 

Belgian soldiers, seamen and airmen 
brought to Britain after the French 
collapse went through a period of 
torturing indecision in the first weeks, 
while news was awaited of the fate and 
future policy of the Belgian Government 
established in France after the invasion 
of Belgium. Gradually, however, Bel- 
gian Cabinet ministers began to follow 
the refugees. M. Marcel-Henri Jaspar 
and M. de Weeschauwer, Ministers of 
Health and Colonies respectively, were 
among the first to arrive in London. 
They brought news of the immense tasks 
confronting the remaining members of 
the Cabinet (headed by M. Pierlot) in 
France, in dealing with the many 
hundreds of thousands of Belgian 
refugees who had fled to unoccupied 



SHOT DOWN NAZI BOMBER 

Captain Posthumus, of the Dutch motor 
coaster ‘ Om Landia,’ shot down one of the 
Nazi bombers that attacked and sunk his 
ship. His left leg was blown away by a 
bomb. Rescued by a British vessel, he made 
a good recovery. 

Photo, OJW. 

France following Hitler’s victory over 
General AVeygand. Nor was the atti- 
tude of the Vichy Government towards 
the Pierlot Cabinet clearly defined. 

On June 29 M. Jaspar hastened to 
state his Cabinet’s policy. 

“ We entered the war Exiled 
on the side of Great Belgian 

Britain and France and Cabinet 

we will lay down our arms 
only when we have attained all the 
war aims which we have set ourselves,” 
he declared. He proved to be speaking 
for the Cabinet as a whole when 
M. Pierlot, the Premier, and M. Spaak, 
Foreign Minister, eventually .succeeded 







BELGIAN LEADERS WHO SUPPORTED BRITAIN IN HER CRUSADE AGAINST THE NAZIS 

O .! T-» . « . 


M. Albert Pierlot, Belgian Premier, 
was detained in France when that 
country capitulated, and not till 
October 22, 1940, was he able to 
join his fellow ministers in London. 


M. Paul Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister, 
shared Pierlot’s adventures in France 
and Spain and accompanied him to 
Britain when, after arrest in Spain, 
they escaped by aeroplane. 

Photos, Planet Xe>r^ 
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M. Marcel-Henri Jaspar, Belgian 
Minister of Public Health, made his 
way independently to London in 
June, 1940 — before the Belgian 
Cabinet had decided its future course. 
Kcifitone 


M. Albert de VIeeschauwer, Colonial 
Minister, used his knowledge and influ- 
ence to ensure that the great resources 
of the Belgian Congo were made 
available to Britain and her Allies. 
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late. .Numerous trawlers, based on 
British ports and manned bv Bel^naii 
fishermen, jjathered valuable harvests 
from the sea. Bel<;iau workmen (mostly 
skilled), to the number of 2.3.U0( i, found 
work in British war industries. Belgium 
contributed 100,000 tons of merchant 
shipping to the cause. A motorized 
Belgian Legion was le-equipped. 

Xine-tenths of Belgium's airmen, 
among them 230 first-line aircraft crews, 
escaped to France and many of them suc- 
ceeded in reaching Britain later. By 
August, 1940, Bel giau air scpiadron.s 
were in service again with the R.A.F. 
During the autumn air battles around 
London they had eighteen German 
machines certain ” to their credit and 
five more " probables.’' 

BELGIAN PARLIAMENT IN EXILE 

Meeting m Pans after King Leopold's 
surrender, the Belgian Parliament had an 
unhappy task. Soon it had to remove to 
Bordeaux, and later the French collapse 
placed Its members in extreme peril. Some 
of the Ministers were able to get away to 
London at once, but others were detained for 
some months (seepage 1272). Below, M van 
Cauwelaert, President of the Chamber, 
addressing the members. 

Photii, Ke^^tuiic 
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BELGIAN ENGINEERS AID BRITAIN 

Among refugees to whom Britain gave 
hospitality were some 23,000 Belgian artisan • 
and other workmen. Many were skilled 
engineers whose services were at one** 
utilized in reconditioning machine tooh 
Above, two are seen at work on a lathe, 
being made ready for war production. 
Photo, Planet yeas 


in reaching Loudon four nionth.s lat'.'r 
after being lield up by the Spani-l 
authorities. In the meantime, iM. . 
Vleescliauer proved a speciallv valuable 
recruit to the Allied cau.se. for his know- 
ledge of Belgium’.s colonial problems 
eiLsured that the immense resources of 
the Belgian Congo would be jihiced at 
the Allies’ disposal. He declared that 
the Belgian Army in the Congo was 
ready and was a complete army. Xot 
only did the Belgian Congo’s lovaltv 
deny a valuable source of raw materials 
to the Germans, but it enabled important 
contributions to be made to the British 
armies in Africa. Thanks to the Congo 
these forces were supplied with field am- 
bulance.s, transport, surgeries and X-ray 
apparatus, while a hospital on the Ituri 
Plateau was offered for immediate use. 

In Britain itself Belgians were not 
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THE PREMIER ON BRITAIN’S HOME FRONT 

From time to time Mr. Churchill paused in his gigantic labours to give the House of 
Commons a survey of the war’s progress. From one such speech, made on November 
5. 1940, we reprint passages dealing with the situational home, followed by a short 
excerpt from the Prime Minister’s moving tribute to Mr. Chamberlain three days after 

the death of that statesman. 


S INCE I ]a>t {uldro-^sed the House on general topics about 
a month ago, the course of events at home has not 
unexpected, nor on tlie whole unsatisfactory. 
Herr Hitler declared on September 4 that as we would not 
bend to his will ho vould wipe out our cities. I have no doubt 
that when he gave the order he sincerely believed that it 
was in his power to carry his will into, effect. However, the 
citio of Britain are still standing, they arc quite distinctive 
objects in the landscape, and our people are going about their 
tasks with the utmost activity. Fourteen thousand civilians 
have been killed and 20,000 seriously wounded, nearly four- 
fifth" of them in London. Tliat has been the loss of life 
and limb. As against this, scarcely 300 soldiers have been 
killed and 500 wounded. So much for the attack on military 
obji-ctives. 

great deal of hou'^e property has been destroyed or 
damaged, but nothing that cannot bo covered by our insurance 
scheme. Very little damage has boon done to our munitions 
and aircraft production, tliough a certain amount of time 
has been lost through frequent air raid warnings. This lost 
time will have to be made up as we gpt .settled down to the 
new conditions. 

None of the services upon which the life of our great cities 
depends — water, fuel, electricity, gas, sewerage — not one has 
broken down. On tlie contrary, although there must inevit- 
ably bo local shortages, all the authorities concerned with 
these vital functions of a modern community feel that they 
arc on top of their loh. and are feeling it increasingly ascacli 
week is p4i».«sed. 

Transport has been a greater difficulty, as may well be 
imagined, wlien we think of the va^t numbers who go in and 
out of our groat citie.s evcr.v da>-. However, we are getting a 
good grip of that, and I say with some confidence that by 
one iTU'thod or another, and probably by many methods at 
the same time, the problems connected with traasport will be 
solved in a manner tolerable to the gn at numbers of people 
who are atiected. 

Shelter's are being multiplied and improved, and prepara- 
tions on an extensive scale are in progress for mitigating the 
inevitable severities of the winter to those who are using the 
shelters. 

‘ A Orand Life If We Do Not Weaken ’ 

Jn th«"5f vicibbiludes the bearing t)f’ our people, not only in 
London, but in Birmingliam, Liveri>ooI, Manchester and 
other places, ha.-^ gained the un.stintcd admiration of all classes 
throughout the British Empire, throughout the United States 
and. so far as thi'v have been allowed to hear about it. among 
the peoples of the captive countries. As I was going home the 
other night I asked a group of steel-helnicted men who stood 
about the door what was going on, and a deep voice in the 
background said : “ It’s a grand life it we do not weaken." 
There is the British watchword for tlu- winter of UUO. We 

will think of something else by the winter of Ih41 

Some of those very clever people who are sometimes wise 
after the event are now talking about " the inviusion scare.” 
I do not mind that, because it is true that the danger of 
invasion, particularly invasion by barges, lias diminished 
witii the coming of the winter months and the unpredictable 
uncertainty of the weather. It has also been diminished by 
the victories of the Jtoyal Air Force and the ever-growing 
strength of the Britisli Army. 

When 1 spoke .it the end of June 1 .-.et forth in detail the 
well-known ditticulties which would attend the invasion of 
these islands, and which had been forgotten in years when we 
had not considered the matter at all. At the time we had 
only a few lirigadcs of well-armed and well-traineil troops in 
this island. We liad no Home Guard to deal with an invader 
or to deal with air-borne attacks behind the lines, and the 


Royal Air Force had not then proved itself master of our owti 
air by daylight. 

Very different is the scene today. We have a very large 
Army here, improving in equipment and training continually. 
The main part of the Army is now highly mobile, and 
is being constantly imbued with the spirit of counter- 
attack. We have 1,700.000 in the Home Guard, all of 
whom will be in uniform by the end of this year, and nearly 
all of whom are in uniform at this moment. Nearly 1,000,000 
of the Home Guard have rifles or machine-guns. Nearly half 
of the whole Home Guard are veteran solders of the last war. 
Such a force ib of the highest value and importance. A 
country where every street and every village bristles with 
loyal and resolute armed men is a country against which the 
kind of tactics wliich destroyed Dutch resistance — tactics of 
parachutists or air-borne troops in carriers or gliders, fifth 
column activities, if there were any over here, and I am 
increasingly sceptical — a country so defended would not be 
liable to be overthrown by such tactics. Therefore. I agree 
that the inva.sion danger has for the time been dimini*‘hcd. 

Absence of Invasion a British Victory 
Ol'T do not let us make the mistake of assuming that it 
has passed away or that it may not occur in more acute 
form or in some other form. What is it that has turned an 
invasion into an invasion scare ? It is the maintenance in 
Britain of strong forces and unremitting vigilance by sea. air 
and land. A mighty army crouches across the Channel and 
the North Sea. and substantial masses of shipping are 
gathereil in all tlic harbours of the Western seaboard of 
Europe from the North Cape to the Gironde river. 

We must not let our " shallow-clovers ” lead us into think- 
ing that this is all pretence — a manoeuvre to tie us down here 
and prevent us ledisposing our forces. The vital realities of 
their duties must be borne in on the whole of our homo 
forces ami the wliole of our Home Guard during these winter 
months. There must be no relaxation except for necessary 
leave, but let me say this : It is plain fact that the invasion, 
planned on so vast a scale, has not been attempted in spite 
of the very great need of the enemy to destroy us in our 
citadel, and all tIio.se anxious montlis, when wo stood alone 
and the whole of the world wondered, have passed away — 
that fact constitutes in itself one of the historic victories of the 
British Isles and is a monumental milestone on our onward 
march 

From a Speech in the Hou^e of Coftmoxb, November 12 : 
Tn paying a tribute of respect and of regard to an eminent 
man who has been taken from us, no one is obliged to alter 
the opinions which he has formed or expressed upon issues 

which have become a part of history The only 

guide to a man is his conscience. The only shield to his 
memory is the rectitude and sincerity of his actions. It is 
very imprudent to walk through life without this shield, 
because we are so often mocked by the failure of our hopes 
and the upsetting of our calculations. ... It foil to 
Neville Chamberlain in one of the supreme crises of the world 
to be contradicted by events, to be disappointed in his hopes, 
and to be deceived and cheated by a wicked man. But what 
were these hopes in which he was disappointed ? What were 
those wishes in which he was frustrated ? Wliat was that 
faith that was abused ? They were surely the most noble and 
benevolent instincts of the human heart — the love of peace, 
the toil for peace, the strife for peace, the pursuit of peace! 
even at great peril and certainly to the utter disdain of 
popularity or clamour. . . . Herr Hitler protests with 

frantic words and gestures that he has only sought peace. 
WLat do these ravings and outpourings count before the 
silence of Neville Chamberlain’s tomb 1" . . . 
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Chapter 122 

HOME FRONT: HOW BRITAIN CARRIED ON 
THROUGHOUT THE AIR BATTLE 


Facing the Menace of Invasion : Britain One Great Fortress — Strengthening 
the Cabinet —Lord Beaverbrook as Minister of Aircraft Production — Death of 
Mr. Chamberlain — Replenishing the National Purse — Months of Fierce Conflict 
and Hard Tod — The Metropolis by Night — Mondon Can Take It ' 
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A s summer passed into autumn, as ' 
the furious battle was fou"ht in 
the skies overhead. Britain waited, 
watched, and worked. The invie-ion. 
.so often threatened, still tarried, but 
there was no relaxation of the nation’s 
vigilance. “ The Prime Minister wishe.s 
it to be known,” rea<l a statement issued 
from No. 10, Down- 
ing Street on August 
3, “ tliat the pos- 
sibility of German 
attempts at inva.sion 
has by no means 
pas.sed away. The 
fact that the Ger- 
mans are now put- 
ting about rumours 
that they do not 
intend an invasion 
should be regarded 
with a double do.se 
of the suspicion 
which attaches to 
all their utterances. 

Our sense of growing 
strength and pre- 
paredness must not 
lead to the slightest relaxation of 
vigilance or moral alertness.” 

The Prime Minister’s warning fell 
on ears attuned to danger. So far 
as the armed forces w'cre concerned, 
indeed, it was hardly necessary, since. 
_ as General Sir Ronald 

Adam, G.O.C. Northern 
Command, put it, they 
had realized that the 
only way to face the situation was to 
go to bed thinking that the enemy 
would attack the next morning — 
thinking that and knowing that if he 
did attack he would be annihilated. 
For by now Britain wa.s one great 
fortress. Her beaches, however de- 
solate, had been covered by obstacles 
and brought under the range of gunfire. 
The whole countryside was an area of 
manoeuvre in which Army and Air 
Force practised in the closest col- 
laboration. Along the coasts the Navy, 
too, entered into that fertile partner- 
ship. Every aerodrome was strongly 
defended, and at positions scattered 
far and wide throughout the country’s 
length and breadth great armies stood 
to arms ready and eager for the day of 


to Meet 
Invasion 


battle. Then behind the Regulars stood wa.s a precautionary mea.sure, placing 
a million and more of the Home Guard, no fresh restrictions on the freedom of 
who.se .spint was well displayed in the the public, but it did enable any 
que.stion one of its mend.iers, a miner measures which might become urgentlv 
bt' job. ])ut to a general: “Do you necessary on account of enemy landings 

think Hitler i.-- coininir. sir ? It will be by air or sea to be introduced without 

an awful pity if he doesn’t.” Then on delay in any 2)art of the country where 
August 19 the whole of Great Britain it wa.s necessary. 

wa^ declared to be a defence ^ after yfr. Churclull s 

area. Regional commis- warning Mr. Eden, Secretary for War, 

sjoners t h r o u g h o u t the re-emphasized the need for constant 

country were empowered, vigilance. Sjieaking in London on 
subject to the appropriate .September 3. the first anniversary of 
control and working in close the declaration of war, he said that 
coofieration with tlie mili- ‘‘the Battle of Britain still beats about 

tary authorities, to issue our ears, and August has been for us 

any directions or orders for in many re.sj)ccts the best month of thi.s 
defence preiiarations within fighting year. But it would be foolish 
y tlieir areas. The new ordm to suppose that because the autumn 



NEW WEAPONS FOR OUR NEW FIGHTING MACHINES 

Today, when tanks fight tanks as well as shooting down aircrait and attacking motorized 
ground forces, they need a fast-firing gun with a terrific ‘ punch.’ The Besa gun, which men 
of the Royal Tank Regiment are here examining, will fire at the rate of 850 r.p.m. A heavier 
type has a rate of 450 r.p.m. Top, the steel eye-shield issued to Britsh troops during the 

autumn of 1940. 

Photon, Britinh Official . Crown Copyright ; Sport dj General 
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STEEL HELMETS OF THE HOME FRONT ARMY 

Dunne the autumn and w.nter of 1940 the vanous un.ts of Bntam’s Civil Defence Organization came into full 

fourth d-stmctive markings on their steel helmets. In the 

fourth row from the top it should be noted that the Gas Identification Officer's helmet was coloured yellow with 
diamonds in black, whde that of the Incident Officer had a light blue cloth cover tied over it. Repair Party 
Squads were divided into four sections RP E Electricity ; RP;G Gas ; RP R Roads • RP^W Water 
/4,nr,/ , 1 . pa,t on mjonnnlion hndbj supphH h,j the M.m.lry of Home Seeunhj and National Serco-e ' 
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FIGHTING THE FIRE-RAISERS 
Above, after one of the daylight raids on 
London in the last phase of the Battle of 
Britain. The streets were full of hosepipes, 
and firemen signallers passed on messages. 

Below, tackling a conflagration in a London 
street on an autumn night in 1940. 

Photos, Fox; Planet NeiC'- 1 


since the preceding May. he said : 
“ In June and' July 'we ■svere calling 
up men at a rate three times that 
prevailing in previous months, and 
this though the Army at home was 
undergoing a reorganization on an 
unprecedented scale. Nearly SOit.OOO 
joined the Army in a few weeks. Many 
of them are now in the ranks of ne-w 
battalions which will. I trust, in due 
course form the infantry of several 
new divisions. ... I do not believe that 


in the qiialitv of the personnel we have 
ever h.rd a better Army than today. 
But an Army, if it is to wage a .success- 
ful war, requires something more — it 
requires equijmicnt and training. In 
both the.so essentials no standard but 
the highe.st can content us. There is 
still much leeway to make up. 

“ Without doubt we are making 
progress. The defence works within 
these islands have been pushed forward 
at an immense speed ; in contrast 
with three months ago 
they represent a 
national transforma- 
tion. Supplies of 
equipment are being speeded up. Mr. 
Morrison and hi.s department are doing 
all in their power, but the blunt fact 
must' be faced and stated — there is no 
weapon in its armoury in respect of 
which the Army does not ask for more. 
Our Army is expanding daily, and if 
this greater Army is to play its part we 
must have these weapons . . . Therefore, 


Supplies 
for the 
Army 
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approaches the threat of invasion is 
past. There is no shred of evidence to 
show that Hitler has abandoned his 
declared intention to seek to subdue 
thi.s country by inva.sion. There is 
plenty of evidence to cause us to be 
e.specially -watchful during these next 
few -weeks. Vigilance is as compelling 
a duty today as it has been at any time 
in these last three months. To watch 
and ward is our instruction, not a.s 
troops that hold passively a defensive 
line, but waiting to spring should the foe 
come within our grasp. 

“ On this anniversary occasion,” went 
on Mr. Eden, I mu.^t express the 
gratitude we feel for the help brought to 
us by the Dominion.s oversea. ’ Then 
turning to the expansion of the Army 
1277 




IMPERTURBABLE LONDON DEFIED THE LUFTWAFFE 

Throughout the period of heavy night bombing the spirit of Londoners was indomitable. When 
their usual way to work was barred by raid damage they found another provided, and took it 
without fuss or bother. Charing Cross Road was blocked for a time by a large crater, but soon 
men of the Royal Engineers built a temporary bridge to take one line of traihc. Below, a gas- 
company’s repair worker protected by a special mask seals a leak. 

Photon, Sport <{' Oeneral : Planet Newn 



while the x\jmy joins wholeheartedly 
in the call for more warships, more 
Spitfires, more Hurricanes, more long- 
range bombers, we have our own variant 
of the chorus, and it runs : more tanks, 
more guns, more dive-bombers.” 

If the Army was increasing in strength, 
so too were all the armed forces of the 
Crown ; indeed, the national effort as a 
whole was growing apace, stimulated 


and directed by the men whom Mr. 
Churchill had gathered and was gather- 
ing about him in his ministry of national 
union and “ win the war.” One of the 
most obvious succe.sses of his team was 
Lord Beaverbrook, who as Minister of 
Aircraft Production was responsible for 
what was, perhaps, the most important 
department of the industrial efiort. 
Lord Beaverbrook’.s services were such. 
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indeed, that early in August he was 
invited by the Prime Minister to become 
a member of the War Cabinet, while 
stiU continuing to be Minister of Air- 
craft Production. The new appoint- 
ment increased the number of minis ters 
in the War Cabinet to six (Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord President of the 
Council, Lord Halifax, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Attlee, 
Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
Minister Without Portfolio, and now 
Lord Beaverbrook). 


More 

Cabinet 

Changes 


Two months later there were more 
Cabinet changes, almost a recon- 
struction, following upon the resignation 
through ill health of Mr. Chamberlain. 
In his letter to Mr. Churchill, asking 
him to relieve him of 
his post and to submit 
his resignation to the 
King for His Majesty’s 
approval, the ex-Premier closed with 
an expression of “ unshaken confidence 
that under your leadership this country, 
with her Allies and associates, will 
succeed in overcoming the forces of 
barbarism which have reduced a great 
part of Europe to a condition little 
better than slavery.” Sir John Ander- 
son succeeded Mr. Chamberlain as Lord 
President of the Council ; Mr. Herbert 
Morrison became Secretary of State for 
the Home Department and Minister of 
Home Security ; Lord Cranborne was 
appointed Secretary of State for Dom- 
inion Afiairs ; Captain Oliver Lyttelton 
became President of the Board of 
Trade, and Sir Andrew Duncan, Minister 
of Supply ; Lieut. -Col. J. T. C. Moore- 
Brabazon was appointed Minister of 
Transport, and Lord Reith became 
Minister of Works and Buildings and 
First Commissioner of Works. At the 
same time. Sir Kingsley Wood, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Labour and National 
Service, were appointed members of 
the War Cabinet, thereby increasing 
the membership of that body to eight. 

Another consequence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s retirement was the election of 
Mr. Churchill as leader in his place of 
the Conservative Party, on October 9. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s death, just a month 
later, was received with heartfelt regret, 
not least among those most strongly 
opposed to his policy of appeasement. 
The errors of Munich, if errors they were, 
were forgotten in the memory of the 
great worker for peace. The ashes of the 
dead statesman were buried in West- 
minster Abbey. At a memorial service 
held in Mr. Chamberlain’s own city, 
the Bishop of Birmingham paid 
tribute to his profound desire for peace. 

Today,” he said, “ western civiliza- 
tion is destroying itself. The pattern 
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TRAFFIC ON BRITAIN’S VITAL RAILWAYS NEVER CEASED 
Astonishing even to those familiar with the preparations made beforehand for this work of repair was tha 
rapidity with which damaged railway lines were restored after a raid. Above, a wrecked bridge and how it wai 
made good by Pioneers and R.E. men. Below, a crater in the L.N.E.R. tracks— and the scene a few hours after. 

Photos^ Central Press ; Fox 
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POST OFFICE ENGINEERS LAV NEW TELEPHONE CABLES AFTER A RAID 
One reason for the successful working of the various repair organizations was that each section of the public 
utility services maintained its own squads, all ready to dash out on first-aid work on telephone and telegraph 
fines, broken water or gas mams, damaged electric cables, wrecked sewers, etc. This photograph shows a 
party of Post Office Engineers and R.E.s taking emergency telephone cables over a bomb crater 



BOMBS COULD NOT DAUNT THE LONDON COSTER 

In late November sunshine a fruit hawker’s stall in a London street ‘ carries on,’ with destruction all around. His 
manifesto — ‘ Hitler’s Bombs Can’t Beat Us — Our Oranges Came Through Musso's Lake ’ — undoubtedly helps his 
trade, although imported fruit was not then as scarce as it was to become in the following year. 

Photo, Keystone 
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of its destruction is only now 
being woven, and the verdict 
of history will be written cen- 
turies hence. Men will then 
try to estimate Neville Cham- 
berlain’s brief but valiant effort 
for peace. Will they not place 
him among those who, though 
they failed, failed greatly 1 ’’ 
Throughout those months 
Parliament continued to be a 
faithful servant of the people. 
Never, perhaps, in recent years 
had its usefulness been so 
manife.st, whether as the ven- 
tilator of grievances or the 
prodder of slothful depart- 
ments, the controller of expen- 
diture or the watchdog of 
public liberties. The pity of it 
was that owing to the paper 
restrictions the newspapers 
were able to t;ive oulv a verv 
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almost garbled 
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as were the duties on beer, 
tobacco, wines, etc. An inter- 
esting innovation was that 
henceforth Income Tax was to 
be deducted at source by em- 
ployers from the salaries and 
wages paid to their employees. 
Then a new tax, the Purchase 
Tax. was inipo.sed on a large 
range of goods, the pnncijial 
e.xceptions being foods, drinks, 
children's clothes and books. 
It was estimated that this new 
tax would bring in £110.(KtO,0(Mt 
in a full year ; but, all the 
same, an enormous gap was left 
between the estimated expendi- 
ture and the revenue which it 
was anticipated would be re- 
ceived. This gap could be 
filled only by borrowing ; hence 
an inrens-hcaTiori o: M'ar 

>.i.i’.ig> fa.’i.raign. incL'-r the 


abbreviated account of parliamentary 
proceeding.s — so brief, indeed, as to be 


The Premier and the 


leading ministers were given a good 
press, but the great majority of the back- 
benchers went nnreported, .save in 
Hansard. But let it be admitted that 
they did their duty according to their 
lights. They were quick to denounce 
petty despotism, to expose waste, to tell 
the Government what the people in the 
back streets were thinking and saying. 
And the press, too, within the limits 
imposed by the drastic curtailment of 
its raw material, deserved well of the 
country. Once again the advantages of 
a free press — or comparatively free 
press — were clearly revealed ; only 


NEW METHODS FOR THE 
NEW ARMY 

Above, soldiers at practice with American 
tommy guns, short-range quick-firmg 
weapons used from hip or shoulder. Left, 
motor-cycle patrols of the Northern Com* 
mand. Right, a sniper m special cam* 
ouflage costume hidden among the bracken. 

^Vide Woyhl . . Kfij'-tone 


occasionally wore its nctivities cle- 
nounced as “ stunts.” Tims Mr. Dull' 
Cooper applied the term to the news- 
papers’ onslaught on his canvass to 
determine the spirit of the people : 
'■ Cooper’s snoopers ” they had nick- 
nair.etl the inquirers. But, generally 
speaking, the press was an invaluable 
i^afetv-valve. It told the Government 
and told Parliament what the people 
really wanted and expected of them. 
Even Parliament would have been 
ineffective and weak without the mighty 
power of the press serving to encourage 
and to warn, to blame and to ble.ss. 

In the all-important field of finance 
the IIou.se of Common.s enacted to the 
full its traditional role of rejilenishing 
the national purse. On July 23, intro- 
ducing the third Budget of the war 
and the second for the financial year 
1940-41, the Chancellor’s e.stimated 
balance sheet for the year showed an 
expenditure of £3,466,790,000, while the 
revenue on the existing taxation basis 
was a mere £1,234.391,000, leaving a 
deficiency of £2,232,399,000. This the 
Chancellor proposed to reduce by new 
taxation to the extent of £12.5,800,000; 
the standard rate of Income Tax was 
raised to 8s. 6d., and the rates of Sur- 
tax and Estate Duties were increased, 
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direction of Sir Robert Kmderslov, 
which urged the people to save everv 
penny that could be saved and lend it 
to the Government, either by purchasing 
M'ar Savings Certificates and IVar 
Bonds or by putting it into the Post 
Office Savings Bank. But the problem 
of raising the money required for the 
nation’s war effort was a difficult 
one. Month by month the cost of the 
war went up by leaps and bounds : 
thus during Ajiril, " 1940, the daily 
cost was £6,900,000 ; during June, 
£9,600,000 ; while by October it bad 
risen to £10,400,000. November saw it 
increase by a further two millions a day. 

In those months of fierce conflict and 
hard toil Britain’s face changed. Even 
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trams and buses, dri\'ing lorries, filling 
to an ever greater extent the places 
of the men who had been called up. 

Again, there were hundreds of thou- 
sands who had had imposed upon their 
daily lives strange new experiences, 
undreamed of heretofore. Fresh from 
their offices and workshop benche.s. 
men donned the armlet and steel hat 
of the warden and faced terror in the 
nightly blitzes; women left their 
kitchens and nurseries to aid the 
wounded and shock-ndden ; young 
girls tapped their typewriters by day 
and drove ambulances by night. And 
in the morning they tripped through the 
glass-strewn streets, across the litter 
of ho.ses, broken brick and inde.scribablc 
debris, on their way to shop or office. 



MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
Lt.-Col. J T. C. Moore-Brabazon 
was a pioneer motorist and had 
been Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Transport (1923-4 
and 1924-71. He brought special 
aptitude and considerable experi- 
ence to the post of Minister on his 
appointment early in October, 1940. 

the country's physical face was 
affected a.s the bombs brought 
havoc into the towns and vil- 
lages, as the fields were pitted 
wirh holes, and as the downs 
and beaches were littered with 
the liuriit-out wreck.s of Nazi air- 
craft. ( )ii every hand there were 
sign- of war. Shattered build- 
ings. .streets of houses fiattened 
by the blast, cliurches in ruins, 
historic buildings marred beyond 
repair. But life, too, changed 
in those tremendous months. 

Millions of people were uprooted 
from their homes and found 
themselves in places .strange 
and di>tant ; there were the 
hundreils of thoiisaiid.s of children who 
laid licc‘11 evacuated from the great 
cities and towns and had to adjust 
tliein-elves to an existence in the 
conntiy. There were the staffs of 
biisines., firms. Civil Servants, members 
of the B.B.C. and other corporations 
now estahlished far from London. 

Tliere was the great army of munition 
worker,--, men and women who often 
had their jobs many miles from their 
home--. Tlieii, of course, there were the 
millions of young men, and not .so verv 
young, who were called tip for service 
with the armed forces of the Crown. 
Women anti sirls, too — in the A.T.fj. 
and W.A.A.F., in the W.E.X.S. and 
other --ei'vices. who were ” conducting ” 



SECRETARY OF STATE FOR DOMINIONS 
Lord Cranbome, a former Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
had resigned with Mr. Eden in February, 1938. Mr. Churchill 
later appointed him Paymaster-General, a post he held until, in 
October, 1940, he became Secretary of State for the Dominions. 

PhotoSf Topical Press ; Planet News 


One of the most vivid pictures of 
that changed world was painted for 
the Americans by Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, Minister of Health, in a broad- 
cast on October ,6. He was speaking of 
London. “ At midnight,” he said, in 
the ink-black streets few people are 
abroad save the Cockney wardens who 
stand sentinel for the army of civilian- 
soldiers who man the Air Raid Defence 
services. I take off my tin hat to them, 
one and all ; for I have seen them di.s- 
play under fire the cool proficiency of 
veteran troops. There are stretcher 
parties, whose work may be among the 
nio.--t gruesome, yet who.--e cars are 
sometimes driven to the scene of a 
catastrophe by mere slips of girls who 
lgS4 



AT BOARD OF TRADE 
Captain Oliver Lyttelton was not a 
member of Parliament •when his 
appointment (October 3, 1940) to 
the Board of Trade was announced. 

On the outbreak of war he had 
been made Controller of Non- 
Ferrous Metals in the Ministry 
of Supply. 

have somehow acquired nerves 
of steel. There are the mobile 
first-aid units, each with their 
skilled doctor and trained nurse ; 
and the ambulance teams, ever 
ready to convey the more severe 
casualties swiftly to the emerg- 
ency hospitals ; and the rescue 
parties, whose urgent task it is 
to break through the massed 
debris of collapsed buildings and 
save the lives that are trapped 
beneath ; and the various other 
trained bands of London’s 
civilian defenders. 

“The incendiary and oil 
bombs come swishing down,” he 
went on, “ like a scattering 
bouquet of malicious crackers. In a brief 
space of time half a dozen building.s may 
be alight around you, the leajiiiig red 
flames eating swiftly at their vital.-;. Sud- 
denly a procession of 
fire-engines come 
careering along the 
flame-illumined street. 

Men jump from the runniug-board.s. The 
night is filled with robust epithets 
addressed to the hoses and hydrants in 
the brief interval of coupling them to- 
gether. But as suddenly as it began the 
torrent of oatbs ceases. Another torrent 
has begun to flow ; already tbe water is 
creeping through the long worm of the 
hose. It .splutters for a moment at its 
mouth, then gathers strength and leaps 


Fighting 

the 

Fire-Bombs 








FACETS OF WARTIME 
LIFE IN LONDON 

Scenes m the summer and autumn 
of 1940. I. Busmen adopt ‘tin’ 
hats. 2. The Warder at the 
Tower becomes a warden. 3. Polish 
and other nations’ newspapers on 
sale. 4. Shelters for bus queues 
were provided. 5. A bomb in Fleet 
Street meant many changes of 
offices — new addresses on a rope. 

6. Street information kiosks for 
railway travellers after a raid. 

7. London Transport posted in- 
formation men to help travellers 
whose normal routes were blocked. 

8. Lambeth Walk had its own Spit- 
fire Fund as early as August, 1940. 

P/jofoi, Keijstone; “Dailif Mirror 
Fox, Planet ^etis; Topical Pies*. G P V 







mto coriil);!! with thi“ fii'f. Anil shortly 
MltPiwariU the wilil tlanie> are under 
eontriii.” 

Then Mr. i\Iae])onaId went on to 
de'.fTihe the ('ontriil Kooms, which are 
the neive centre^ of the hivil Defence 
II! e.inization Ileie the Town Clerk has 
ao.iniliiued Ids win for a steel helmet, 
and the IMavoi. who in jieacetime 
.^|ient hi' eveiuno' iloziite tlirounh after- 
dinner '[leeches, now spends hi' nijihts 
dire, tiiia 'eiui-ndlitai V ipieratimis. 

Now tli.ir r.Diidcin wa' in the fiont 
line tie' citizens were not 111 their houses 
at iiieht : they weie in their shelters, 
and Mr MacDonald went on to de'Crihe 
one of them. ■■ The [ilace is a wide 
sllhte! I ,!lie III lo.idwav.' lic said. "I 
visile , 1 ir one nmht at f '2 o'cloik. with a 






a 
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sliimberers below. Some standing;, some 
crouching, some lying full-length, they 
formed a circle round the cential figure 
of a powerful young ,girl. She stood 
almost motionle.ss, her head bowed, a 
coil of her hair fallen forwards over her 
face, her body .slightly twisted so that 
an ample hip gave occasional support to 
one elbow, while with strong sweeps of 
her arms .she coniured from a giant 
accordion the whole senes of soldiers 
soul's of the last Great AVar. Her 
concentration was .so absolute that it 
seemed as though nothing in the dis- 
traught world mattered but .gay. light 
music ; and now and then, as she played, 
some member of her rapt audience broke 
from the rest to dance a little jig, or a 
pair of lovers stepped out and waltzed 
round her in the circle of light.” 

a There were Americans in 
London at the height of the 
battle — journalists .some of 

f ' ■ them, who liad come over to 

see for them.selves, so as to be 
able to tell their own people 
liow the Londoners were taking 
it. One of them wa.s Mr. Ral]»h 
Ingersoll, proprietor of “ P.M.”, 

; the New A"ork evening new.s- 
prt}>er. Like Mr. MacDonald, 
he visited one of the big under- 
ground shelters one night — a 
shelter in which 8,000 people 
were finding refuge and some 
sleep. '■ There one could see 
the whole evolution of shelter 
life under one roof,” he said. 
“ Deep in one cavernous room 
people slept shoulder to 
shoulder, till they were so 
crowded, with no more room 






WOMEN IN WAR WORK 

In September, 1940, women porters began to 
replace men on London’s Underground. 
London telephone girls were required 
during ‘ alerts ’ to wear their steel helmets 
at the switchboard. 

Photo‘f, l\ef/sto)}p , < C7ttriil /Vet'' 

moonlit sky and an air raid proceeding 
furiously outside. But the sound.s of 
conflict did not penetrate the shadowy 
interior. On the ground at my feet lay 
scori- iijioii score of people, sleeping. 
In the arches beyond there were also 
many jirostrate figures, while others 
sat on their haunches plaving cards bv 
the dun light of lanterns, or lolled 
gossijiiiig in deck-chairs, or strolled 
about conversing together. In one arch, 
more brightlv lit than the others by a 
spot-lamp hanging from its ceiling, the 
group of people appeared like a company 
of actors on a stage rai.sed above the 





‘HELP YOUR NEIGHBOUR’ 

An alleviation of the mass discomforts of 
black-out travelling m London during the 
winter of 1940-41 was provided by the 
R.A.C. and A. A. scheme for free lifts by 
motorists. Over 90,000 permits for extra 
petrol were issued between November and 
March, three or four times this number of 
extra passengers being taken by road. 

Photo. Plani't Xens 

on the floor, that they .slept propped 
against walls, curled up on the metal 
stairs in unbelievable congestion. Cold 
and draughty at one end, it was thick 
and uncomfortable at another. Yet a 
few hundred yards away a beginning 
had been made on bringing order out 
of this chao.s. Hundreds of sturdy, 
triple-tier bunks had been installed . . . 
one upon another. Each was numbered 
and the occupant came back to the 
same bed every nigbt. The big shelters 
in the deep Tubes, 
‘W., . 'jUm si.xty feet under- 
ground, are at 

■» once the safe.st and 

— the most depress- 

-f- ing. In one you 

. can walk a full 
half-mile stepping 

• *1 . . ' over the feet of an 

^ absolutely .solid 

carpet of sleeping 
humanity. In the 
A'" middle of the tun- 

, „ ' nel you feel as if 

^ ' you could take a 

I I I * ; handful of air and 

/ j ' ^ pre.ss it between 

1 ISM your hands and 

MBfr ^ make a .snowball 

iSm BIb M deep 

K S' ■ down there were 

,, ‘-the most inspiring 

people I have met 
--’I m London” -the 
wardens and nurses 
in First-Aid rooms. 
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LIFE WENT ON IN ‘HELL’S CORNER’ 

In the autumn of 1940 German long-range guns mounted on the coast near Cap Gris Nez and 
other places started shelling the town of Dover, as well as convoys in Dover Straits. Despite 
damage and some casualties the life of Dover was at no time seriously interrupted. Left, a 
street notice in October. Above, after autumn and winter shelling children were, despite 
ofhcial efforts at evacuation, still playing about the streets of the town. 

Photo-^, Fhnet Xeu's ; Fox 





Then here is ilr. Quentin Reynolds, 
London correspondent of another famous 
American newspaper,“Collier’s Weekly,” 
who spoke the commentary to a sound 
film, ‘‘ London Can Take It.” He, too, 
watched London preparing for a night 
of bombing — the crowds going into the 
shelters, the searchlights moving in 
position, the guns getting ready, and 
the muster of the firemen, air-raid war- 
dens and ambulance drivers. 


“ There’s the wail of the ban.shee . . . 
The nightly siege of London ha.s begun. 
The city is dre.ssed for battle. Here 
they come. Now the searchlights are 
poking long white, inquisitive fingers 
into the hlackne.ss of the night. These 
are not Hollywood sound effect.s. This 
is the music they play every night in 
London — the symphony of war. That 
was a bomb.” 

Then he de.scribed how the army of 
the people swung into action — how 
brokers, clerks, pedlars, merchants by 
dav, became heroes by night. Then at 
last the wail of the banshee again. 
This time a friendly wail. The bombers 
have gone. “ London raises its head, 
shakes the debris of the night from 
its hair and takes stock of the damage 
done. London has been hurt during 
the night. The sign of a great fighter 
in the ring is : ‘ Can he get up from 
the floor after being knocked down 1 ’ 
London does this every morning.” 

And not only London but, as was 
very shortly to be proved, Coventry 
and Bristol, Plymouth and Birmingham, 
Cardiff and Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and the rest. 


Even in Germany .they wondered. 
Time after time Hitler’s poor dupes 
were told that Britain was on her last 
legs, that her towns had been de- 
stroyed, her people slaughtered, her 
Navy scattered, her ships sunk, her 
’planes blown from the skv. “ How is 
England able to resist,” they asked, 
“for so long? Can England prolong 
her resistance ? Is it really true that 
17 million Englishmen are 47 million 
Churchills, all determined to die rather 
than give in ? ” 

“ Sometimes people ask what it is 
(to quote Mr. MacDonald again) that 
makes the German bombs whistle as 
they fall. I think they are whistling to 
keep their courage up. They begin to 
realize that they have met something 
which is tougher than themselve.s. 
It is something which was not made 
last month in a modern armaments 
factory. It has been a thousand rears 
in the making, it has been tested' and 
tempered in all the five continents and 
the seven seas, and it is being purified 
again today in the onslaught on this 
island. It is just this; the fibre of the 
British people.” 
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Cbapter 123 


AXIS POLITICS DURING THE SUMMER AND 

AUTUMN OF 1940 

Hitler's Diplomatic Offensive — Rumania Loses Dobruja and Much of Tran- 
sylvania — Results of the Vienna Award : Abdication of King Carol — Japan 
Joins the Axis : Terms of the Three-Power Pact — German Troops Enter 
Rumania — Russian Uneasiness — Bulgaria Admits German ‘ Tourists ’ — 

Hungary Adheres to the Tripartite Pact, Followed by Rumania and Slovakia 
— Molotov Meets Hitler : ‘ Atmosphere of Mutual Confidence ' 


A s 1940 drew on Hitler’s diplo- 
matic oSensive became ever 
more predatory in its aims, 
more pronounced in its methods, and 
more strikingly successful in its results. 
Particularly in the Balkans — using the 
word in its wider sense to include 
Hungary and Rumania — were its opera- 
tions made manifest. 

Rumania was the first victim — 
Rumania, the highly-favoured creation 
of the Versailles settlement. As we 
nave seen (see Chapter 103), King Carol 
at the end of June was forced to cede 
Bessarabia (which had once been Rus- 
sian) and Northern Bukovina (which 
had been not Russian but Austrian) to 
Stalin. Carol had protested against 
the cession, hut he was not strong 
enough to resist, since not only was the 
Rumanian army no match for Hitler’s 
mechanized hosts, but the internal 
.''ituation of Rumania was intensely 
strained. He appealed to Hitler, whose 


support and sympathy he had endea- 
voured to secure by his renunciation 
of the Anglo-French guarantee, accom- 
panied by Rumania’s virtual adhesion 
to the Ajsis. In vain, however, since 
Hitler had his own plans for Rumania. 

The blow was not long delayed. To 
Berchtesgaden on July 26 proceeded 
at Hitler’s “ invitation ” the Rumanian 
Premier, M. Gigurtu, and the Foreign 
Minister, M. Manoilescu, who saw the 
Fuehrer and von Ribbentrop, and next 
day had interviews in Rome with 
Mussolini and Ciano (see p. 1077). Close 
on their heels to Berchtesgaden came 
the Bulgarian Premier and Foreign 
Minister, Professor Filofi and M. Popofi. 
MTiat happened at the conference was 
not revealed, although it was officially 
stated that the conversations had taken 
place in an “ atmosphere of cordiality.” 
At the end of July M. Manoilescu pro- 
fessed that Rumania had “ complete 
freedom to decide her destiny ” and 
wanted peace, although 
the peace must be a “ just 
Rumanian peace.” Filofi 
for his part described his 
interview with the German 
leaders as having been 
extremely pleasant, and 
went on to say that every- 
one knew now how just 
were Bulgaria’s territorial 
claims. 

A few weeks later 
Rumania had peace, but 
whether it was the just 
peace Manoilescu had 
envisaged was open to 
question; Bulgaria received 
something much more 
tangible. On August 21 
it was announced from 
Bucharest that at a 
conference a t Craiova 
Rumanian and Bulgarian 
delegates had agreed on 
the cession by Rumania 
to Bulgaria of Southern 
Dobruja, that territory 
which had been Bulgarian 
from 1878 to 1913, when 
following the second Bal- 
kan war it was ceded to 


Rumania, Bulgarian again for a time 
during the Great War, and Rumanian 
again since 1919. The new frontier, it 
was decreed, would be that of 1912, 
and the cession involved the loss of 
nearly 3,000 square miles, with a con- 
siderable strip of the Black Sea littoral, 
including the Danube port of Silistria 
and the seaside resort of Balchik. 

Hardly had the Dobruja afiair been 
settled in this summary 

fashion when King _ unga^ 

„ , f , 1 Demands 

Carol was confronted Transylvania 
by a boiling-up of the 
long-standing difficulty with Hungary 
over Transylvania, the great western 
province which, with the adjoining 
Hungarian districts in the west, was 
detached from Hungary by the Treaty 
of Trianon in 1920 and transferred to 
Rumania. Hungary had never been 
reconciled to the situation created at 
Trianon, and had never ceased to 
demand the return of Transylvania, 
whole or in part. AVhen Carol bowed to 
Stalin’s demands and restored Bess- 
arabia to Russia, when a few weeks 
later Bulgaria demanded and received 
her lost territory in the Dobruja, 
Hungary became increasingly clamorous 
for the restoration of part at least 
of the territories she had lost. 

As the respectful protegee of the 
Nazi Reich her appeal was made to 
Hitler. Already at the meetings at 
Berchtesgaden and Rome at the end 
of July the Rumanian Premier and 
Foreign Minister had been urged to seek 
a settlement with Hungary over Tran- 
sylvania, and on August 15 it was 
annoimced that Hungary’s claims had 
been presented. Next day the Hun- 
garian and Rumanian delegations met 
at Tumu Severin. Later the negotia- 
tions were broken off because of what 
Rumania termed the “enormous, 
unbelievable and absurd ” Hungarian 
demands. There followed violent 
attacks on Rumania in the Hungarian 
press and numerous frontier incidents. 

Now Hitler himself took a hand in the 
negotiations. There was an Axis con- 
ference at Berchtesgaden on August 28, 
and two days later there was a meeting 
at Vienna, attended by the Axis chie& 



AXIS POLITICS IN THE BALKANS 

Political moves in the Balkans in August, 1940, resulted in 
the transfer of a portion of the Dobruja from Rumania to 
Bulgaria and a considerable part, about 2,000 square miles, 
of Transylvania to Hungary. Nevertheless, Rumania con- 
tinued to play its undistinguished part in the Axis sphere 
of politics. 
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and the Premier and Foreign Minister 
of Hungary (Count Teleki and Count 
Csaky), and M. Gigurtu and M. Man- 
oilescu. At this conference, bv what 
came to be de-icribed as the Vienna 
Award, it was decided that about 
two-thirds of Transylvania should be 

RUMANIA PARTITIONED BY 
THE VIENNA AWARD 

At Vienna, on August 30, 1940, Germany 
and Italy held a so-called conference with 
Hungary and Rumania, at which, under 
threat of force, more than a half of Tran- 
sylvania was ceded to Hungary. Below, 
Rumanian ministers studying the new and 
arbitrary boundaries ; Ciano and Ribbentrop 
signing the arbitration award ; and, last, 
Count Csaky, Hungary’s Foreign Minister 
(with the Prime Minister, Count Teleki), 
countersigning /-'/ud'o. A^sodataJ 





iusiiiuti ticTos's Tae niiaaio 01 Ttie 

country to the Carjiathiaiis. Ilungarv 
received some 12.0G'I square miles of 
territory — the whole of northern Tran- 
sylvania with Cluj, the capital, and the 
three Szekler provinces ; inhabited 
almost wholly by Magyars. Soine 
2.5(Xi,<X)0 jK-ople were transferred to 
Hungary, but of these more than a million 
were Rumanians, besides some hundreds 
of thousands of German descent. 

The Award, indeed, was altogether 
contrary to the principles of racial 
distrdnition, for manv hundreds of 
thousands of Hung.u'ians 

were left in the ^ 

X) , • ‘ V lenna 

Rumanian portion. 

Thus not the least 
striking feature of the Award was that 
Hungary, from being a raciallv homo- 
geneous state with minorities in the 
adjoining countries, was transformed 
into a country including many minori- 
ties. In Riiinania and Transvlvania in 
particular the news of the partition was 
leceived with anguish. M. Manoi- 
lescu let it be known that at Vienna 
he and his colleague had been )iresented 
with what was, in fact, an iiltiinatiiin ; 
niuther the Rumanian nor the Hun- 
garian delegation hail been allowed to 
state its own case ; and the Rumanian 
request for the acceptance of the etlniic 
principle as the sole basis for territorial 


Igsu 


Turmoil 


adjustment was thrust aside. The Axis 
Powers, he said, had friven the assur- 
ance that the Rumanians in Hungary 
would be well treated, and he emphasized 
the importance to Rumania of the Axis 
guarantee of the new frontiers. 

Wide.spread disorder broke out in 
Rumania as soon as the terms of the 
Vienna Award were known. Anti- 
Hungarian and anti-Axis demonstra- 

„ . tions took place in the 

Rumania i i 

ceded towns. Hreat 

„ crowds paraded the 

furmoii , ■ 

streets singing patriotic 

songs and shouting that thev pre- 
ferred war to surrender, while multi- 
tudes knelt in praver in the public 
s(|uai'e-,. Rut these demonstrations were 
soon banned by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. who were tearful that they might 
leopardize what the arbitration at 
\ leiina had seen fit to spare. There 
were many clashes with the police, and 
111 Hiiehaiest and other places the Iron 
(luard rO'C m what was hardlv to be 
distinguished from a revolt. In Hun- 
gary. on the other hand, the Award was 
leceived with satisfaction, although 
there were some who still demanded the 
whole cake. In the Pluugarian Chamber 
on September -I Count Teleki and Count 
Csaky both expressed gratitude to the 
Axis powers for their assistance. 

On September 3 the Gigurtu Cabinet 
lesigned, and King Carol asked General 
Ion Antonescu, formerly ^Minister of 
Defence and Chief of the General Staff, 
to form a new government. One of the 
new Premier's first acts was to issue a 
deciee abolishing the semi-totalitarian 



MICHAEL I REIGNS IN HIS FATHER’S STEAD 
Following the loss of nearly a quarter of all Rumanian territory to Hungary and Bulgaria, disorders 
broke out and King Carol abdicated on September 6. On accession as Michael I, his son 
attended a religious service at Bucharest, where he is here seen with General Antonescu, who 
had proclaimed himself Leader of the State, 

Photo, Rej'-itotie 

constitution which Carol had set up in and the appointment of cabinet niinis- 

1938, and at the same time the King’s ters could be accomplished by royal 

prerogatives were .severely limited. He decree only when countersigned by the 

remained Commancler-in-Chief of the Premier, in whom all the other hitherto 

armed forces, the fountain of honour and royal powers were vested. By the 

the di.spenser of mercy, and the titular same decree parliament wtt.s dissolved, 

head of the state ; but henceforth it was and General Antonescu was designated 

laid down that alterations in the law Leader of the State.” 



HUNGARIAN TRIUMPH IN TRANSYLVANIA 

By the Vienna Award of August 30, 1940, about two-thirds of Transylvania was transferred from 
Rumania to Hungary. On September 6 Hungarian troops, led by the Regent, Admiral 
Nikolas Horthy (above), marched into Siebenbiirgen. 

Photo, Associated Press 


King Carol must have found these 
changes hard to stomach, and maybe it 
was with relief that he received a demand 
from General Antonescu for his abdi- 
cation. Announcing his decision, King 
Carol said : 

" 3Iy beloved country is pas-ine tliiougli 
times of profound disexuiet and anxiety. From 
the day ten years ago when I took over this 
onerous position as pilot of my country, I 
have tried to do all my conscience dictated 
for the good of Rumania, and in so doing I 
have worked without respite and with com- 
plete devotion. Xow the country faces great 
dangers, and is saddened by days of uii'.peak- 
able misfortune. Inspired by my love for 
this land, I desire to set aside the-Ne dangers 
by passing on the heavy burden of my reign 
to my son, whom I know you love so di-eply. 
Making * this sacrifice for the sake of my 
Fatherland, I offer up the warmest prayers 
that this sacrifice may be of the greatest 
benefit to my country. In leaving my beloved 
son to my people, I ask all Rumanians to 
surround him with the warmest and most 
complete love and loyalty, so that in them 
he may find the support of which he stands 
in need, having this heavy responsibility 
thrust upon his fragile shoulders. May God 
protect my country and vouchsafe it a proud 
future ! Long live Rumania ! ” 

While Carol clipped away acros.s the 
frontier into Yugoslavia — as he went his 
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train windows were broken bv bullets 
fired by extremists of the Iron Guard — 
Antouescu administered the oath of 
allegiance to King Michael and issued 
an appeal to the population to support 
their new sovereign. The young king’s 
first act was to sign decrees setting the 
same limits to his prerogatives as his 
father had agreed to 36 hours earlier. 
Then a message was dispatched to the 
Axis Powers expressing Rumania’s con- 
tinued loyalty to the Vienna Award. A 
new cabinet was formed by Antonescu 
on September 15 ; all its members were 
profes.sedly non-party men, with the 
exception of five who belonged to the 
Iron Guaid. One of the five was its 
leader, M. Korea Sima. His day of 
notorietv was soon to dawn — in Decem- 
ber, when the Iron Guard under his 
leadership rose against Antonescu in 
murderous riot. 

Having aggrandized his Hungarian 
satellite at the expense of his puppet 
Rumania — having driven yet another 
nail into the coffin of that Versailles 
settlement which through the years has 
been his bete noire — Hitler remembered 
Aisia. Perhaps he had at length come to 
suspect that America might mean busi- 
ness in her promise of full aid to the 
democracies ; perhaps he was already 
meditating his onslaught on Russia. In 
either case, it would be distinctly to his 
advantage to have Japan not only as a 
sympathizer but as a full partner. So 
at Berlin on September 27 was staged 
another great conference, this time 


between the plenipotentiaries of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. Their delibera- 
tions were short, since the ground had 
been well prepared beforehand. At noon 
a military, political and economic pact 
was signed between the three states in 
the Ambassadors’ Hall at the Chan- 
cellery by von Ribbentrop and Ciano, 
Foreign Ministers of the Axis Powers, 
and M. Kurusu, Japanese Ambassador 
in Berlin. After the signature Hitler 
formallv greeted the plenipotentiaries. 

The Pact’s terms ran : 

1. Japan recognizes and respects the 
loaJei’ship of Germany and Italy in the 
establishment of a new order in Europe. 

2. Germany and Italy recognize and 
respect the leadership of Japan in the 
establishment of a new order in East Asia. 

3. Germany, Italy and Japan agree to co- 
operate in their efforts on the aforesaid lines. 
They further undertake to assist one another 
with all political, economic, and military 
means when one of the tliree contracting 
parties is attacked by a Power at present not 
involved in the European war or in the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. 

4. With a view to implementing the present 
Pact, joint technical commissions, the mem- 
bers of which are to be appointed by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, will meet without delay. 

5. Germany, Italy, and Japan affirm that 
the terms do not in any way aftect the 
political status which exists at present as 
between each of the tliree contracting parties 
and Soviet Russia. 

6. The f)resent Pact shall come into effect 
immediately upon signature, and shall remain 


in force 10 yeai*& from the date of its coming 
into force. In due time before the expiration 
of the said term the high contracting parties 
shall, at the request of any of them, enter 
into negotiations for its renewal. 

Following the signature of the Pact 
Ribbentrop read a long statement on 
behalf of the Reich Government. Ever 
.since the National Socialist revolution 
of 1933, he said, it had been the aim of 
the Reich Government 

*■ to obtain by peaceful understanding thoso 
revisions which were necessary not only to 
eliminate the injustices of the Treaty of 
Versailles but to serve to ej^tabllsh a new 
and permanent regime for the nations of 
Europe.” 

As one of those nations, he went on. 
Germany felt herself entitled to a shar' of 
the good things of this earth and to the power 
to administer them in so far as they were 
formerly her property. Tlie National Socialist 
Government was resolved to assure to the 
German people their rights of existence 
within a suitable living space at a time wlien 
other nations had f.»‘en tit to claim whole 
continents for themselves. This determination 
of the German Government coincided with 
that of other natioms which, like Germany, 
had been denied their rightful place in the 
world. 

■■ A situation which had become impossible 
is now breaking down under the blows dealt 
by the nations which were attacked — great 
nations to whom so far a share in the oiijoy- 
mont of the goods of this earth has been 
denied, but who now intend finally ami 
definitely to secure equality of rights by 
virtue of the highest of all earthly rights. 


GERMANS ESTABLISHED IN RUMANIA 

After the coup d’6tat of General Antonescu, which resulted in the abdication of King Carol and 
the adhesion of Rumania to the Axis, German military domination of the country became 
increasingly clear. By early October, when this photograph was taken, German A A, guns were 

established in the oilfields. 
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This struggle is therefore not directed against 
other nations hut against the resistance of 
an international conspiracy which has 
already once before succeeded in plunging 
the world into bloody conflict.” 

The Tripartite Pact which, continued 
Hitler’s Foreign Minister, had just been 
signed constituted a solemn affirma- 
tion of partnership between the three 
countries in a changring world. “ The 
purpose of the Pact is to secure a new 
order of things in those parts of Europe 
at present engaged in war, and to estab- 
lish that new order under the common 
leadership of Germany and Italy ; it 
secures also a new order in Greater Asia 
under the leadership of Japan. The 
Pact is based not only on friendship but 
on a community of interests of three 
nations striving for the same social 
ideah.’’ It was not directed against any 
other nation but exclusively against 
'■ the warmongers and irresponsible 
elements in the world which, against 
the true interest of the nations, seek to 
extend and prolong the war,” and he 
was careful to assert that the new 
agreement affected in no way the status 
and relations already existing or de- 
velo]img between the contracting parties 
and Soviet Eussia. 

" The pact uliich has ,iust been signed,” 
lie concluded, " is a militarv alliance between 
three ot the miglitiest .'st.ntes of the world. 
It selves the cause of a just order of thing-, 
both 111 Eurojie and in Greater Asia. But its 
in. im purpof* to restore poaco to the world 
.1- <[UK-kly a--, possible. Every State, tlit-re- 
i\iiifli meets this bloc in the dc'iire to 
make its own coiitiiliution to re<^torntion 
of jM.'acc will bo ««mrei'ely and gratefullv 
v\i'lcom«‘d and vill Im.- invited to cooperate 


in the political and economic reorganization 
of the world. 

Any State, however, which endeavours 
to interfere in the final phase of the solution 
of problems in Europe and the Far East by 
attacking one of the three Powers signatory 
to the Pact will have to meet the combined 
strengtlis of three nations, numbering 
250,000,000 inhabitants. Therefore this Pact 
will in every way promote the restoration of 
peace,** 

In the light of after events Ribben- 
trop’s reference to Soviet Russia and the 
clause (Clause 5) qf the Pact which 
carefully preserved the status quo as 
regards the signatories and the Soviet, 
had a significance — an ominous signifi- 
cance — which was not fully appreciated 
at the time. All the same, there could 
be little doubt that Clause 3 bad its 
application not only to the U.S.A. but 
to Soviet Russia. Japan, it was made 
clear, had no need to fear an attack by 
her Russian neighbour, since Russia 
was given to understand that if she 
attacked Japan, then Japan’s alhes in 
Europe would attack her in the west. 
l\Ioreover, America was told as plainly 
as possible within the bounds of diplo- 
matic language that if she cho.se to 
enter the war on the si.le of Britain, 
then she would be assailed by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

So far from being intimidated, how- 
ever, the U.S.A. regarded the Pact as a 
challenge, and on every hand there 
were demands for still stronger action 
to be taken against the aggressors. 
There was not the slightest suggestion 
that America’s war effort should be 
diverted — as the Axis no doubt hoped — 



HITLER AND MUSSOLINI MEET AT THE BRENNER 

On October 4, 1940, the two Axis leaders met at Brennero, the Italian town on the Austro-Italian 
frontier where the Brenner Pass takes road and railway over the Alps, On the right, facing 
Mussolini, IS Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister. The conference took place’ in an 
armoured tram given to Mussolini by Hitler. 

Photo, Associated Press 
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Rumania 


to the satisfaction of her own needs in 
view of the threat against her Pacific 
seaboard. Rather the belief was inten- 
sified that Britain was fighting America’s 
war as well as her own, and that it was 
up to America to give her all the assis- 
tance iu her power. 

Meanwhile, German penetration of 
the Balkans was proceeding apace. 
Rumania was so weakened and broken 
that she could not resist any further 
claims even if she had wished to do so. 
Early in October the Rumanian Lega- 
tion in Berlin announced that German 
troops had been sent to Rumania in 
accordance with an agreement between 
the two governments designed to re- 
organize the Rumanian Army with all 
the equipment essential for modern 
warfare. At first German officials 
professed to know nothing of this fresh 
penetration, but soon it became im- 
po.ssible to deny any longer tbe presence 
of German troops in Rumania. 

In reply to the protests of H.M. 
Minister in Bucharest, Sir Reginald 
Hoare, the Rumanian Government was 
evasive, although it was admitted that 
about 3,000 German troops were ex- 
pected. There could be „ 

ri.i.1 1 Ui. 1. Germans 

little doubt, however, 

that a much larger 
number had actually 
arrived and were in the process of 
occupying the most ffital strategic 
points in Rumania. Sir Reginald 
Hoare continued hi.s protests, but for 
the present it was not deemed advis- 
able to break off relations between 
Britain and Rumania, nor was any 
heed given to the frequently-expres.sed 
demand that the R.A.F. should bomb 
the Rumanian oilfields — so largely 
developed by British capital and enter- 
prise — -before they were completely 
incorporated in the Nazi system. 

Russia watched the German pene- 
tration of the country which for many 
years had been regarded as being in ber 
sphere of influence with considerable 
concern, and on October 15 the official 
Tass Agency denied a report published 
in a Danish newspaper that the Soviet 
Union had not been informed in advance 
by Germany of the latter’s intention to 
send troops into Rumania. In Yugo- 
slavia the Premier, M. Tsvetkovitch, 
called upon his countrymen to show 
national unity, and gave a warning that 
Yugoslavia would not surrender any of 
the territories which she had won by her 
own sacrifices ; while in Turkey there 
was talk of the “ two million bayonets ” 
which were ready to repel all attempts 
at the infringement of her integrity. 

Their turn had not yet come, how- 
ever ; Bulgaria had first to be dealt 
with, and Bulgaria was soon penetrated 
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with the same 
deadly efficiency 
as Rumania had 
been a few weeks 
before. On Octo- 
ber 17 the Bul- 
garian Govern- 
ment denied that 
there were any 
German troops 
in the country, 
but from many 
sources there 
came reports of 
< human “ tour- 
I'Ts ” who, there 
(iiuld be little 
doubt, were 
arriying with 
some other object 
than to enjoy the 
natural beauties 
of the country. 

Xot until Xoyem- 
ber 111 was it re- 
vealed in Isofia, 
the Bulgarian 
ca])ital, that King 
Boris, accompanied by the 
^tinister in Sofia, had paid 
private visit ” at Berchtesgaden on 
September 19. At tins meeting it wa-. 
understood that the political new order 
in Europe had been di.scussed. 

As %’et, however. Hitler did not 
demand Bulgaria’s adhesion to the 
Tripartite Pact ; perhaps he was not 
vet sufficiently sure of Russia's reactions, 
or fully prepared to 
meet them. Three 
other of his satellite 
states, nevertheless, 
adhered to the Pact at this time. On 
Xovember 20 Count Csaky signed 
111 the Belvedere Palace in \ ienna 
a protocol binding Hungary to the 
Tripartite Pact. As usual, Ribbentrop 
ex 2 ire.ssed himself at considerable length. 
Hungary, he said, was the first power to 
declare her willingness and her desire 
to be allowed to join the Three-Power 
Pact, and the three powers granted her 
wish and exjiressed their willingness to 
accept Hungary as the first power to 
join the Pact. The purposes of the 
jiowers united under the Pact, he said, 
were : the establishment of a just world 
order, and a long-term stabilization of 
such an order ; a challenge to the war- 
mongers and to all powers that stand for 
the extension of the war instead of 
peace ; and the creation of an alliance 
directed to the speedy restoration of 
world peace. Further [lowers, he went 
on, would join in this world-wide 
unity of the young powers who are 
genuinely prepared for sacrifice and 
who desire a jii.st peace. ’ 



HUNGARY SIGNS THE AXIS THREE-POWER MILITARY PACT 
In the Belvedere Palace at Vienna, on November 20, 1940, Count Csaky signed a Protocol declaring 
Hungary’s adherence to the Three-Power Pact of September 27. At the table, left to right, 
are Kurusu, Japanese Ambassador to Berlin ; Teleki, Hungarian Prime Minister ; Ribbentrop 
(standing) ; Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister ; and Csaky, Hungarian Foreign Minister. 

Photo, E.X.A. 
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The following week-end Rumania 
followed Hungary's example. General 
Antonescu, after a visit to Rome, 
arrived in Berlin, and on November 23 
signed his country’s adhesion to the 
German - Italian - Japanese - Hungarian 
Pact. The protocol to which he put his 
signature declared that Rumanian repre- 
.seutatives would be invited to attend 
the discus.sions of the joint technical 
committees in the event of Rumanian 
interests being affected. Hardly had 
he left Berlin when Dr. Tuka, the 
Slovak Prime Minister, arrived in the 
German capital to sign in his turn. 

Thus on paper the Three-Power Pact 
was now a six-power one. The general 
policy of the alliance was to be decided 
by the three major powers ; Hungary, 
Rumania and Slovakia, and any other 
country which might be permitted to 
join later, were to be content with 
representation on the technical com- 
mittees, and to be allowed to have 
a say when matters affecting their 
interest were discussed. 

There was another visitor to Berlin 
that same month. On November 12 
M. Molotov", Soviet Premier and Foreign 
Commissar, accompanied by M. Dekan- 
choff. Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, arrived in Berlin at the invita- 
tion of the German Government. At 
the Anhalter Station they were given a 
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state reception and met by Ribbentrop, 
Himmler, Ley, and Field-Marshal 
Keitel, and later in the day Molotov 
had conversations with Ribbentrop and 
a two-and-a-half-hour interview with 
Hitler. Nothing was published of what 
was said or even what was on the 
agenda, but the organ of the German 
Foreign Office, the Diplomatische 
Politische Korrespondenz,” stated that 
Molotov’s vusit was the logical outcome 
of the evolution of the European 
situation and the signing of the 
Tripartite Pact by Germany, Italy and 
Japan, and that it aimed at the 
establishment of a basis for the 
political and economic collaboration of 
the Soviet Union with the Axis Powers, 
and eventually with Japan, and the 
reconsideration of the German-Sovdot 
agreement of 1939 with a view to the 
still more extensive collaboration of the 
two states. 

On the next day Molotov, accom- 
panied by his industrial experts, saw 
Goering, chief of the Reich’s industrial 
effort, and had further conversations 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop ; and in 
the evening he gave a reception which 
was attended by prominent German 
industrialists. When he left for Moscow 
on Nov'ember 14 the official German 
communique stated that the exchange 
of views had taken place in an 


ntmosphore of mntii.'il confidence, and 
that all inijjortant que'-tions of in- 
terest to Rumania and the Soviet Union 
had been settled, 

W hat actualiv hajipened at the 

meetine was not revealed until some 

seven months had elapsed. Then, on 

June 22, 19J1, in Hitler’s statement 

,, , to the German people 

Molotov , U ^ 

announcma his decision 
at , ^ 

to make war upon 

Russia, he declared 
that the Soviet Minister for Foreign 
.VUairs had asked a number of ques- 
tions at the November meeting. He 
had asked if the German guaiaiitee to 
Rumania was directed against Soviet 
Russia in the case of an attack bv 
vSoviet Russia on Rumania, to which 
Hitler said he had replied that the 
German guarantee was a general 
one and unconditionally binding, but 
Russia had declared that she had no 
other interest.s in Rumania beyond 
Bes,sarabia. The occupation of 
Northern Bukovina had already been a 
violation of this assurance, I did not 
therefore tliiiik that Russia could now 



A PROPHETIC CARTOON 

Published m October, 1940, this drawing by Low was entitled ‘Wait, Maybe I Don’t Go ! I 
Ain’t So Sleepy.’ By courtesy of The Evening St'iml/ird'' 


suddenly have more far-reaching in- “ At no price did we want to have a 
tentioiis against Rumania.” new war iii the Baltic.” 

Secondly, Molotov had said that Molotov's third cjuestiou was whether 
Russia felt menaced by Finland and Germany would be prepared to allow 

she was determined not to tolerate this Russia to give a guarantee to Bulgaria 

menace. M as Germany prepared to give and for this purpo.se send Soviet troops 

Finland no assistance ? Hitler replied to Bulgaria without, for example, 

that Germany had no political interests having any intentions of overthrowing 

in Finland, but a new war against the the monarchv. "My answer,” said 

little Finnish nation would be regarded Hitler, was: “ Bulgaria is a sovereign 

as intolerable by the Reich Government, State and I did not know that the 

and more so as Russia could never be Bulgarians had asked Rus.sia for a 

regardoil as threatened by Finland, guarantee as the Rumanians had done 



MOLOTOV TAKES A COCKTAIL WITH HITLER 

On November 12, 1940, Molotov was in Berlin and visited Hitler at the Chancellery. Relations, 
as suggested by this photograph of the Russian Foreign Commissar talking with Hitler and 
Ribbentrop, were apparently cordial ; but in 1941 it was revealed by Hitler himself that Molotov 
had asked a number of awkward questions about the situation in the Balkans and the Baltic. 

Photo, Keystone 


in the case of Germany. The matter 
would in addition have to be di.scussed 
with my allies.” Finally, Hitler reported 
Molotov as saying, " Soviet Ru.s.sia 
above all needed an exit through the 
Dardanelles and for her protection 
demanded the occupation of an im- 
portant base on the Dardanelle.s or the 
Bosporus. Would Germany agree or 
not ? ” To which the Fuehrer replied 
that “ Germany was prepared at any 
time to agree to a change in the Statute 
of Montreux in favour of the Black Sea 
states, and she w'as not prepared to agree 
to Russia occupying a base in the Straits.” 

Thus ran Hitler’s account of what 
took place in the Berlin conversations 
on Nov. 12 and 1.3, 1940. Molotov’s 
version might differ in this point or 
that, but in general there is little that is 
altogether unlikely in Hitler’s account. 
Russia might well be seriou.slv per- 
turbed over Germany’s penetration of 
the Balkans, here for generations the 
Slavs had been encouraged to reuard 
Ru.ssia as their " big brother,” but now 
the influence and prestige of the big 
brother were seriously diminished. 
Rumania and Bulgaria had already 
been absorbed in the Nazi new order ; 
Yugo.slavia was threatened. 

As for the countries on the fringe of 
Slavdom, Turkey was becoming increas- 
ingly apprehensive of German designs, 
and Greece had been marked down for 
destruction. Already Italy had attacked 
her, and although for months the tide 
of war was to flow in her favour, before 
the following spring was out she was to 
be bloodily overborne. 
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Chapter 124 


ITALY INVADES GREECE: THE FIRST FIVE 
WEEKS OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Mussolini's Ultimatum — Greece Invokes the British Guarantee — Italians 
Cross Greco- Albanian Frontier — Three Invading Columns — Greek Counter- 
Attack in the North — British Aid : Imperial Troops Land in Crete — R.A.F. 

Enter the Conflict — Greeks Destroy Alpini Division — Italians Evacuate 
Koritza and Retreat in Disorder — Steady Greek Advance Along a Wide Eront 


A t 3 a.m. on October ’28, 1940, the 
Italian Minister in Atliens, Signor 
Grazzi, called on General Metaxas, 
Greece’s Dictator-Premier, and in lame 
and halting phrases presented what was 
in effect an iiltiniatnin. He produced a 
list of Italian grievances, the groundless- 
ness of which none could know better 
than he. It was alleged that the Greek 
Government had allowed its territorial 
waters and its coasts and ports to be 
used by the British Fleet in the course 
of war operations, and had favoured 
•supplies to the " alien British forces ” ; 
it was also accused of having per- 
mitted the British Secret Service to 
organize a service of military information 
in the Greek Archipelago. '' The Italian 
Government does not refer only to the 
British guarantee to Greece, but also 
to the secret explicit and precise 
undertakings of the Greek Government 
to place at the disposal of Britain air 
bases in the provinces of The.ssalonica 
and Macedonia for use in an attack 
against Albanian territory.” Then 
the Italian went on to refer to the 
'■ terrorist policy ” which had been 
adopted towards the population of 
Oiamuria, the former Albanian region 
which was annexed to Greece in 1913, 
and to the alleged continued attempts 
on the part of Greek officials to create 


disorder in the Albanian frontier zone. 
These provocations, he went on, could 
not po.'^ibly be tolerated any longer by 
Italv ; hence the Italian Government 
requested the Greek Government, as a 
guarantee of Greek neutrality and of 
Italian security, to allow Italian forces to 
occupy for the duration of the war 
certain strategic points on Greek terri- 
tory. Signor Mussolini expressed the 
ho])e that this occupation would not be 
opposed, but if any resistance were 
encountered, then it would be put down 
by force of arms. 

M’hat were the strategic points Italy 
demanded i asked General iletaxas. 
Signor Grazzi hummed and hawed and 
then had to admit that he did not know. 
In other words, the Italians were 
requiring that the whole of Greece 
should be opened to their troops. The 
message wa<, indeed, as General Metaxa.s 
said, an ultimatum, a declaration of 
war, and the demand was rejected out 
of hand. Even while Grazzi and Metaxas 
were still in conference, the Italian 
troops were on the march, and at several 


points they had cro>'cd from Albania 
into Greece. 

Later in the morning the Greek 
Government .sent an appeal to Britain 
to honour the guarantee given bv iMr. 
Chamberlain on April 13, 1939. and the 
appeal wa.s as swiftly 
answered. " IVe are 
with you in t h i s 
struggle,” telegraphed 
King George to his coirsin. King George 


Britain 

Honours 

Guarantee 


of the Hellenes ; " your cause is our 
cause ; we shall bo fighting against a 
common foe.” Mr. Churchill in a mes- 
sage to General Metaxas also spoke 
words of encouragement. " Italy has 
found threats and intimidation of no 
avail against your calm courage. She 
has therefore resorted to unprovoked 
aggres.sion against your country, seeking 
justification for a wanton attack m 
baseless accusations. . . . IVe will give 
you all the help in our power. M'e 
fight a common foe. and we will 'hare 
a muted victorv.” 


Meanwhile, King George and General 
Metaxas had signed orders for a general 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE HOLDS WAR COUNCIL 

When Britain promised help to invaded Greece at the end of October, 1940. a mission led by 
Maj.-Gen. M. D. Gambier Parry was sent to Athens the following week. In this photograph 
of an Anglo-Greek War Council held in Athens shortly afterwards the personalities are. left to 
right : Maj.-Gen. Gambier Parry ; Gen. Metaxas, Greek Prime Minister ; King George of Greece ; 
Air Vice-Marshal J. H. D’Albiac. A.O.C. in Greece ; and Gen. Papagos, Greek C.-in-C 
I*hofo, British OJftcial Crown Copiji niht 
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lialted ; the invader became the invaded 
as considerable detachments of Greek 
troops crossed the frontier into Albania 
and drove towards Koritza, a town with 
a population of 22.000 and the ad- 
vanced snjiply base of the Italian Army. 

The news of the Greek success was 
contained in a communique issued on 
November 2. “ In the Fiorina sector," 

it read, “ our troops, having smasheil 
strong enemy resistance, penetrated five 
kilometres into Albanian territory and 
occupied fortified positions at the point 
of the bayonet. We have taken prisoner 
nine officers and 15-3 men. and have 
captured 100 animals.” The troops 
chietiy responsible were the famous 


Papagos 

Assumes 

Command 


inobili/.ation. At this great moment,” 
said Gieece's king. ” I am sure that 
every (.Ireek man and woman will do 
their duty to the end and will show 
themselves worthy of the glorious 
history of Greece ” ; while General 
iletaxas, after urging the nation to 
stand up and fight for fatherland, wives 
and childien and for their sacred tra- 
ditions, concluded with the hi'toric 
words used by the Greeks on the eve of 
the battle of Salamis in b.c. : “ Now 
above all the battle.” 

So little Greece entered the war — little 
Greece, so small in terntorv, so few in 
number^, so weak in many of the 
things that make for success in modern 
war, yet so .strong in 
spirit. Reservists 
swarmed to their depots 
at Athens and Larissa, 
Salonika and Ka valla, and the Armv, 
under the command of Lt. - Gen. 
Alexander Papagos, who had been 
responsible for the supervision of the 
defences in the north — the so-called 
Meta.xas Line — took up its battle posi- 
tions on the frontier. The Greek Air 
Force, though it consisted of only 150 
to 200 ’planes all told and now had to 
be matched against Italy’s more than 
2,000 aircraft of the first line, assumed 
the offensive : and on the sea the Greek 
Navy — the thirty-year-old armoured 
cruiser “ Averoff.” some 20 destroyers 
and torpedo boat.s, and a half-dozen 
submarines — put out to sea to join the 
British Fleet now operating in Greek 
waters against the main foe. 

After crossing the frontier from 
Albania in the early morning of Monday, 
October 28, the Italians advanced in 
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GREEK TROOPS IN TOWN AND FIELD 

Top left, Greek troops, motor-cycle units, passing through Athens on mobilization in October. 
1940- Above, Evzones, Greek kilted troops who are the equivalent of Highland troops, in the 
line. They fought throughout with notable bravery and initiative, and their military efficiency 
gave the Italians unwelcome surprises. 

PhotoSy Brilidh Paramount Sews ; Black Star 


three main columns, one heading for 
Fiorina in the north-west of Greece on 
the road to Salonika, the second making 
for Janina in Epirus, while the third 
moved along the coast south-west from 
Konispolis, probably with a view to out- 
flanking the Greeks in the mountaims, 
and also to preventing reinforcements 
being sent to Corfu, for many years one 
of Mussolini’s most coveted objectives. 

For a day or two the invasion con- 
tinued, and in their first communique, 
issued on October 31, the Italians 
claimed to have reached the little 
river Kalamas, representing a gain of 
perhaps ten miles. That was about 
the extent of their progress, for on 
November 1 the Greeks delivered a 
strong counter-offensive in the north. 
The advance on Fiorina was not onlv 


kilted Evzones, who scaled the heights 
in swift secrecy and so took the enemy 
completely by surprise. At the same 
time Italian dismounted cavalry, two 
regiments of which had crossed the 
marshy plain close to the sea until they 
reached the Kalamas, were thrown back 
by a Greek counter-attack. If the 
Italians could claim any victory it was 
in the air, since, until the E.A.F. could 
come to their aid, the Greeks were 
heavily outnumbered. The communique 
quoted above went on to describe 
how “ the enemy’s air attacks were 
directed chiefly against the civilian 
population. Thirteen towns and villages 
have been bombed and machine-gunned. 
It is estimated that 90 people were 
killed and 209 wounded among the 
civilian population. Several houses 
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have been destroyed, includiiii; two 
clinics and one school. The Italian 
aero])lanes which bombed Corfu bore 
Greek markings.” 

Salonika was hea\-ily raided on 
November 1, 40 people being killed and 
80 wounded, all civilians, and many fires 
started in the harbour and amongst the 
shipping. This was one of several raids, 
and in one of the earliest Count Ciano's. 

Disperata ” squadron was engaged ; 
the Italian Foreign Minister's activity 
in this unusual .sphere was immediately 
signalized bv his promotion to a 
beiiOmant-colonel of aviation. The 
“ honours " of the day were aho shared 
bv INlussolini's sons. Vittorio and Briiiio. 


Outnumbered though the Cl reeks were, 
their aircraft nevertheless made several 
.successful reconnaissance flights and 
bombed Koritza from a low altitude, 
as well as concentrations of Italian 
motorized units in the Epirus sector. 

By now the Greeks were not fighting 
alone. On November 3 Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
broadcast the declaration that Britain 
would honour her pledge to the Greeks. 
“ The Navy is there, and air support is 
being given. Military objectives in 
Naples have been bombed and British 
troops landed in Greek territory. M'hat 
we can do we will do.” A British 
mission, led by Major-General Gambler 



ITALIAN AGGRESSION IN GREECE 

Below is a photograph of Itaha.n troops crossing the Greek frontier from Albania on Octob’r 28. 
1940, a few hours after the Italian Minister in Athens had delivered the vague but entirely 
aggressive demands of his master. Above, a bridge built by Italian engineers in the Epirus, in 
the first days of November, to replace one blown up by the Greeks. 

/V^oC.^. A ^-^ociated Fre'^.^ : 11 nlr It ntlA 


Barry, iiicliidiug militaiv, naval, and 
air attaches, arrived in Athens during 
the week-end, and there came the news 
that British troops had landed in Crete. 

As the men of this new B.E.F. came 
ashore in Suda Bay thev received a 
vociferous welcome from the Clreek 
shepherds, shopkeepers and fishermen, 
who poured down to the _ . . 
waterfront and cheered , ” !**. 
wildly as the soldiers, ^ 
in full war kit. were ^ 

landed from British warships. Gifts of 
fruit and nuts, fresh milk and wine, 
were showered ujion them, and in a 
very short time the newcomers had 
made themselves comfortable in a land 
whosc hills and fields made a pleasant 
and welcome contrast with the sandy 
deserts of Egypt they had just left. 
Though the weather was calm and the 
landing was made m davlight, the 
Italian-, did nothing to hinder it. But 
.1 day or two later Italian bombers 
)lew from Khodes and dropjied bombs 
in the neighbourhood of Candia and 
Canea and 11 c, ir the war-hijis a-sembled 
in 8uda Bay. They weie --oon driven 
ort'. however, by the shijis' anti-aircraft 


gull'. 

To Greece itself wont a number of 
squadrons of the R.A.F.. with am illary 
units, miller the command of Air 
Commodore (later Air ^’ice-M,^rshnl) 
.1. H D'Albiac. D.S.G. I),iy followed 
day and the fighting m the frontier 
zone continued. Bartieiihirly hard was 
the struggle in the mouiit.iinous, 
wooded regions of the Central Bindiis. 
Ileie, at Sniolik.i and Granios. the 
Third .\lpini divi'ion, one of the 
Italian ci.ick divisions, reinforced bv 
eavaliy. Hei'aglieri, and F.i'Ci't iiiiliti.i 
lormation'. met disaster between 
( Ictolier •di'i and November 10. 

Supported by strong forces of artilleiv 
and tanks, the Alpilii attempted to dash 
.lero's the mountains and seize iMetsovo, 






GENERAL WAVELL COMES TO GREECE 
General Sir Archibald Wavell, General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East, arrived in Greece 
towards the end of November, 1940, In this historic photo he is seen landing from the flying- 
boat m which he made the journey. His purpose was to increase British aid to the gallant Greeks. 
Photo, British Official: Crown Copyright 


tlius blockin^^ the road across the Pindus 
which connects Lari>'a and Janina, 
thereby i>olating the Greeks in Epirus 
from tho'p in Eastern Greece and turn- 
ing the Janina defences, They made 
some progress down the Sarantnporo 
and Acov valleys, and as the enemy 
advanced the Greek liglit 
coverintr forces withdrew 
before them. The Italians 
were enticed ever deeper 
into tile mountainous gorges, 
and fora week the northern 
entrance to the Aeos valley ' 
was deliberately left open 
by the Greeks, .so that more 
and more of the enemv 
might be lured into the traji. ' 

While the Italians wiu'e 
making their way along the 
rough muimtain tracks, the 
Greeks were being steadily ^ 

reinforced, and night after y&- ^ 

night little bodies of Greek 
.soldiers clambered into ■vJE - 

position on the lofty peaks W _ n' 
which dominated the gorges * 
along whose bottom.^, 
several thousands of feet 
below, the forces of the bTan*"^' 

invaders were making their being 

painful way. 


Then, at the opportune moment, the 
Greeks launched their counter-attack. 
For days they fought with characteristic 
stubbornness over most difficult country 
in cold and rain, often going hungry 
because of the difficulty of obtaining 
their rations ; such supplies and .stores 









ITALIAN GENERALS IN DISGRACE 

So quickly and thoroughly did the Greeks turn the tables on their Italian 
invaders that Gen, Prasca (right) was, only fourteen days after war 
began, replaced in command by Gen. Soddu (left), the latter himself 
being superseded by Marshal Badoglio before November was out. 
Photos, E.X.A. 


as reached them in their eyries were 
brought itp with the aid of peasant 
women from the neighbouring villages. 
At length the fierce fighting came to an 
end ; the enemy forces were completely 
overthrown and, in their haste to avoid 
being surrounded, they retreated in 
disorder, hotly pursued by the Greek.s. 
In their mad rush down tlie gorges they 
earned away with them Italian rein- 
forcements which had been landed at 
Yalona, and which were being speeded 
in motor-lorries to the aid 
of their comrades. 

Whole platoons of the 
enemy flung away their 
arms and plunged into the 
mountain torrents, already 
considerably .swollen by the 
autumn rains. Scores were 
Sv swept away by the rushing 

stream before they could 
make the opposite bank, 
and were drowmed. Hun- 
dreds more sought safety 
in flight across the mouii- 
tains ; and days afterwards 
the Greeks, patrolling the 
wooded heights, came 
upon heaps of enemy 
corpses already showing 
signs of having been 
mauled by mountain bears 
: Italian and wolves. Large num- 
:ter war r r • ^ 

himself prisoners were 

1 out. taken, and a great 

quantity of all sorts of war 




JAPAN SIGNS THE THREE-POWER PACT PLEDGING HERSELF TO THE AXIS 

Taking the first step of a tortuous course that was to involve her leaders in frequent difficulties, following Hitler's 
ever-changing foreign policy, Japan, on September 27, 1940, alined herself with Germany and Italy by signing a 
military, political and economic pact. Here is a photograph of the ceremony in the Reich Chancellery Berlin : 
left to right (seated), Kurusu, Japanese Ambassador ; Ciano, Italian Foreign Mimster ; Hitler ; (standing) Ribbentroo 
German Foreign Minister. 

fhoto. Associated I’res^ 
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tightly packed. I saw one bomb burst 
right in the centre of a big lorry. The 
Italians were running like hares. Then 
we hit the bridge fair and square, 
completely wrecking it, and the Italian 
reinforcements, which had been using 
it, suffered heavily. “ Altogether,” he 
concluded, “ it was a most successful 
day.” 

As the Italians fell back they lost 
heavily in men and material. Soon 
the Greek bag of prisoners numbered 
3,500, and amongst the spoil were 21 
cannon, 38 trench mortars, nearly 30<.) 
machine-guns, 367 lorries, nearly I.0<J(J 
mules and horses, and the flags of two 
regiments. After a long and wean- 
march down the mountainside the 
prisoners were taken by train to Athens, 
where, as the trains disgorged them on 
to the platform, they made a sorrv 
.showing. Their uniforms were torn and 
covered with mud, and the plumes in 
their hats bedraggled and broken, so 
that there was nothing to suggest that 


mal"!i,,' li'll m!o lie' li.iiid' of 'lie 
vicior-. I$y No\ In ihe ligliimu 
V..I' (i\ I'v ; ; lie Al|>ini di\ i-'ou Ii.kI I 

d".i .y.-ij. 

How venous was the defeat was 
evidenced by the dispatch to the front 
of General Soddti to take over command 
of the Italian troops operating there 
from Count Prasca. At the same time 
Generals Vercellino and Geloso were 
placed in command of the 9th and 11th 
Army Corp,'. 

Now along practically the whole 
front the Greeks took the initiative, and 
so turned the tables completely on the 
aggres.'or. For days their highland 
troop.s, men who knew 
every inch of the ground 
and who were thoroughly 
acclimatizedtothe bitter 
weather encountered on these wiiulswept 
and barren heights, worked steadily on 
across the mountain mass of Morova 
until tliev carried the heights above 
Koritza and thus brought the Italians’ 
advanced supply base within range. 
With their mountain artillery and with 
some heavv guns which they had cap- 
tured from the Italians, they dominated 
the enemy positions and the barracks 
and supplv depots. Soon the Italians 
were seen to be evacuating the town, 
and fires from the burning houses and 
dumps illuminated the mountainsides. 
In this operation the Greeks received 
invaluable assistance from the ’planes 
of the R.A.F.. which successfully 
bombed and machine-gunned the Italian 


Italians 

Evacuate 

Koritza 
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THIRTY-TWO YEARS AFTER 
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BRITISH IN CRETE 

Top, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers marching through Candia in 1908 when, in concert with other 
Powers, Britain was endeavouring to pacify the island In November, 1940, British troops set 
foot in Crete again, and were warmly welcomed by their Greek Allies. The Bren gun carriers 
with their steel-helmeted men seen here in a Cretan town, contrast forcibly with the soldiers of 
an earlier day carrying side-arms only. Photo.-,, B, itish Offioml Crown Copynijht ; E.X. d 


motor transport columns, a farmhouse 
which was being used as Italian Armv 
headquarters, and an important bridge 
— that which carries the road from 
Koritza to Elbasan, across the little 
river Devoli, along which enemy rein- 
forcements were being brought up. 

“ We dived on them from about 
20,000 feet,” said one of the British 
pilots, “ and released our bombs dqad 
over the column, which was pretty 
1303 


these were men of some of Mussolini's 
finest regiments. So hungrv-looking 
were they that the onlookers called out 
jestingly to the guards, “ Look out, you 
fellows, or they will eat you ! ” 

Some of the captives told stories 
worth the hearing. " Our Colonel told 
us,” said one, “ what we now know to 
be all lies, that General Metaxas had 
assured Count Ciano that the Italian 
Army had been given permission to 
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THE GREEK FRONT IN ALBANIA 

The line of the valiant Greek offensive against the Italian armies extended from Lake Okrida 
in the north to Komspolis in the south. Here are the place-names — Argyrokastro, Koritza, 
Pogradets — which made modem Greek history equivalent in heroism to its ancient story. The 
portion outlined by dotted lines is enlarged below with extra details. The campaign “recalls 
the Classic age,” Mr. Churchill wired to General Metaxas. “We are all inspired by this 
feat of Greek valour against an enemy so superior in numbers and equipment.” 

Relief map specially drawn for The Second Great Wah by Felix Oardon 


cro.'S Greece and Yugoslavia, and that 
Greece would never oppose our might. 
With flags flying we marched at six 
o'clock in the morning. A terrible fire 
met us. The Greeks had trained their 
gun.s on the pass. We were unprepared 
and retreated in confusion. Next day 
we were surrounded by Greeks. I shall 
never forget those devils charging in 
■-kirts and yelling. I was captured in an 
unsuccessful counter-attack, which was 
ordered by our command to cover the 
retreat. The Albanians on our left 
panicked. Our own tanks shelled them 
ill an attempt to stop the panic, which, 
however, spread along the whole line 
and caused it to fall back.” 

Another Italian officer spoke of 
moving forward into the mountains 
down deep defiles and along trails so 
narrow that even the mules lost their 
footing, and many of them slipped and 
cra.shed down over the edge : “ that 
was an end of them and their packs too.” 
When his column was half-way up a 
ravine on the Greek side of the frontier, 
the Greeks opened fire with rifles and 
machine-guns. “ Taking what cover 
we could,” he said, “ we tried to reply, 
but the Greeks had chosen their posi- 


tions too well. They had left us no 
targets that we could see. More machine- 
guns opened up. Even mounted guns 
were brought into action against us. It 
was impossible for us to try to advance 
farther ; it was quite as impossible to 
retreat. Sufiering heavy casualties, we 
defended ourselves as best we could, 
from morning to sundown. It was hope- 
less. So, in the end, we surrendered.” 

Swiftly the Italian retreat became a 
rout as the Greek centre, pushing over 
and beyond the Morova heights, drew 
ever nearer to Koritza. The whole 
Italian front was threatened with 
collapse, and the Italian Army, which, 
according to the time-table, should have 
been in Athens within a few days, was 
now in full retreat all along the front. 
It is easy to imagine Mussolini’s disgust, 
his fuming rage. On November 18, the 
anniversary of the application of Sanc- 
tions against Italy in 1935, he addressed 
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representatives of the Fascist Party in 
the Palazzo Venezia in Rome, and after 
a long political excursion found some 
excuses for the misfortunes that had 
overtaken the Italian arms. “ The 
mountains of Epirus,” he said, “ and 
their muddy valleys do not lend them- 
selves to lightning warfare, as the people 
who practise strategy with pins on maps 
might wish. No act of mine or of the 
Government or of any other responsible 
spokesman had led anyone to believe 
this.” He denied that the Giulia Alpine 
Division had sufiered the enormous 
losses which had been alleged, or that it 
had fled. General Soddu had just visited 
it and had sent him a telegram, dated 
November 12, in which he testified to 
the “ magnificent impression ” made 
upon him by “ this superb unit.” 

“ We will break the loins of Greece,” 
roared the Duce, “ in two or twelve 
months matters little. The war has 
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R.A.F. VERSUS REGIA AERONAUTICA 
Royal Air Force ground crew in Greece awaiting the 
return of one of our bombers. Some idea of the difficult 
terrain round Epirus can be gained from the top photo- 
graph showing an Italian ’plane above the mountains. 
On the right, R.A.F. transport is being unloaded from a 
ship at a Greek port, following a large number of bombs 
stacked on the quayside. Beneath, an R.A.F. bomber 
about to touch down after an attack on the Italian 
forces in Albania in late November, 1940. The ground 
is covered with snow. 

Photo, British Official: Croicn Copyright ; Wide Wo/ld 
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GREEK ARMY IN ALBANIA 
The headquarters of a Greek umt 
established in an Albanian farm- 
house. Top right, mules were used 
for transporting food and water 
over the ice-bound passes. Fighting 
in Albania was extremely difficult, 
and sometimes Greek soldiers were 
cut off from food supplies until 
brought to them from neighbouring 
villages. Nevertheless, in the last 
two months of 1940, as in 1941 
until the German intervention, the 
Greeks were generally triumphant. 
Centre, Greek artillery in action ; 
beneath are Greek ’buses marked 
* Athens to Rome.’ 

Photos, Botshard : Black Star 







Italian reinforce- 
ments are coii- 
centratingoii the 
new line.” 

The communi- 
que gave too 
favourable a 
(mture of the 
Italian situation. 
The i 11 V a cl e r s, 
indeed, had been 
conqiletelv' out- 
fought in hand- 
to-hand fiehtmg, 
and had been 


driven out of their shallow trenches 
by the Greek Army with bayonets 
and trench knives. As they with- 
drew along the roads to the north 
their retreat became a rout and they 
left behind them hundreds of lorrie.'^, 
numbers of heavy guns, many anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft guns, vast stores of 
food, and many big dumps of petrel. 
-Ts they abandoned the Greek villages 
in Epirus they had occupied for so short 
a time,theycommitted many barbarities. 

The Italians are looting and plundering 
the villages they are leaving,” said a 
communique issued in Athens on 



only just begun. IVe liave suffic.ent 
guns and men and means to wipe out all 
Greek resistance. English lielp will not 
be able to stop us from carrying out thi.s 
firm decision, nor will it save the clique 
from a catastrophe they will have 
brought upon themselves and such as 
they have shown they deserve. The 372 
fallen, 1,081 wounded, ard 650 missing 
which have been recorded during the 
first ten days of fighting in the Epirus 
will be avenged.” 

Only a few days after Mussolini’s 
furious braggadocio Koritza fell. The 
first Greek detachments entered the 
town before daybreak on November 22, 
and they were followed 
at nine o’clock by the 
main body. As the 
victors entered with 
bands playing and flags flying they 
were received, with tears of joy by 
the population, while from many a 
window fluttered an Albanian flag, hid- 
den away for year.s in anticipation of just 
this day of deliverance. When General 
Metaxas announced the news of 
Koritza’s capture in Athens, there were 
demonstrations of intense patriotic en- 
thusiasm. Before the King’s palace the 
great square was a sea of waving flags, 
in which the blue and white of Greece 
was mixed with the red, white and 
blue of the Union Jack. Through the 
crowded streets militaiy band.s marched 
up and down, and the British soldiers 
and airmen in the capital were carried 
shoulder high. 


Greeks 

Take 

Koritza 


In Eome the news was received with 
gloom. “ After 11 days of fighting,” 
said the Italian communiqutq “ two 
divisions, deployed on the defensive 
along the Greco-Albanian frontier and 
before Koritza, have been withdrawn 
west of the city. Through this period 
fierce fighting has taken place. Our 
losses are considerable. Equally serious, 
perhaps more so, are the enemy’s. 



GREEK AND ALBANIAN STANDARDS ON KORITZA’S TOWN HALL 

Koritza was taken by the Greeks on November 22, following an Italian retreat which began m mid- 
November and ended as a rout. Their entry was signalized by Albanian patriotic demonstrations. 
Many Albanian flags were taken out of hiding and hung from the windows. The photograph 
at the top of the page shows British soldiers attached to the Greek army inspecting captured 
Italian ammumtion left at the door of the aerodrome office in Koritza. 

Photoit, Bouchard 
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November 23. “ The villacre of Sayiaclos 
and other freed villages present horrible 
scenes where the Italians are leaving 
traces of savagery and barbarity. In 
the village of Bassibikon women and 
girls ha^■e been raped and killed, while 
inanv women and children have been 
carried off as hostages. Their fate is 


Albanians 
Welcome 
the Greeks 


still unknown.” 

Along the whole front of a hundred 
miles the Greeks .steadily advanced, 
jmshing the Italians before them. 
Everywhere in Albania they were 
received as liberators 
by the native popula- 
tion. By December I, 
eleven clays after the 
fall of Koritza, Greek patrols were 
entering ArgjTokastro, the Italian base 
in Southern Albania. In the Koritza 
sector Greek advanced units were re- 
ported to be within sight of Pogradets, 
2.3 miles to the north on the shore of 
Lake Okrida. Foot by Toot the Greeks 
fought their way up the heights above 
the town. MTien these were carried, 
Pogradets’ fall was inevitable. On the 
afternoon of November 30 Greek patrols 
entered the place, hard on the heels of 
the retreating enemy. Once again the 
spoil was considerable, comprising 
quantities of ammunition and a number 
of tanks and lorries, abandoned by the 
Italians as they hastened along the road 
to Elbasan. 

Meanwhile, the British E.A.F. main- 
tained a continuous offensive against the 
Italians in Albania and also against their 



POGRADETS FALLS TO THE 
GREEKS 

The town of Pogradets on the shore of Lake 
Okrida was captured by the Greeks on 
November 30, 1940. The Greeks entered 
close behind the retreating Italians and 
took possession of an accumulation of 
abandoned tanks, lorries and ammunition. 
PhotOy G. Bull 

base ports on the Italian mainlanfl. 
This British aid was generously acknow- 
ledged, as when, after the fall of 
Koritza, General Metaxas, after declar- 
ing the nation’s “ profound gratitude to 
the valiant Greek Army, heroic Air 
Force, and indomitable Navy, for the 



AIR-RAID ALARM AT ARGYROKASTRO 

Greek soldiers at the improvised air-raid alarm on the heights overlooking the town of Argyro- 
kastro. Eleven days after the fall of Koritza {November 23) Argyrokastro (pron. Ahgi-rok-Ss-trd), 
Italian base in southern Albania, was in Greek hands. Along the whole front from KonispoUs 
in the south to Pogradets in the north the Greek campaign, after heavy and heroic fighting 
against odds, was one success after another, the Italians retreating precipitately to Elbasan. 

Phnin, Block Star 




GREEKS TEND THE WOUNDED 

Serving on the field with the Greek soldiers, 
the nurses did noble work for the cause. 
Here is one wearing a steel helmet attending 
to a wound received by a soldier on the 
Albanian front. 

Photo, Associated Press 


glorious pages which, they have added 
to our history of 3,000 years,” went on 
to express “ the grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the Hellenic nation to our 
valiant British allies for the whole- 
hearted aid they have rendered to our 
struggle, and for all the exploits scored 
by their unconquerable Navy and bril- 
liant Air Force.” 

Britain, too, was proud of her ally. 
“ We are all inspired by this feat of 
Greek valour against an enemy .so 
superior in numbers and equipment,” 
telegraphed Mr. Churchill to General 
Metaxas. “ This recalls the classic age. 
Y.riTui it 'EWds (Long Live Greece ! )” 
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ITALY STRIKES AT GREEK INDEPENDENCE 

Slavish imitator of his Nazi partner, Mussolini adopted Hitler’s well-known technique 
of aggression before launching his attack on Greece, proceeding from threats and 
groundless accusations to the presenting of an ultimatum almost at the moment of 
invasion. The text of most of this lying document is included among those below. 


Text op Italian Ultimatum to Greec e, October 2S, 1040 : 

T eie Italian Government has repeatedly had to take note 
of the fact that during the present conflict the Greek 
Government has assumed and maintaino<l an attitude 
of contradiction not only to what can be called normal good 
neighbourly relations between the two countries but also 
to the barest duties of neutrality. 

Over and over again the Italian Government has found it 
necessary to recall to the Greek Government the observance 
of these duties and to protest at their systematic violation, 
which became particularly gross when the Greek Government 
started to tolerate the use of their territorial waters, coasts 
and ports by the British Navy for the prosecution of the war 
against Italy. 

Formerly the Greek Government assisted in supplying the 
British Air Force and permitted the org<iiazation of the 
British Secret Service in the Greek islands against Italy. 

Tlic Italian Govci'nmont has been perfectly aware of these 
facts, which have been the object of repeated diplomatic 
steps to the Greek Government. The Greek Government, 
however, has not answered with any measures designed to 
protect its neutrality, but has inteiLsificd its help to the 
Briti''h armed forces. The Italian Government has proof 
that this collaboration by the Greek Government with Italy’s 
advei*saries has been planned and set forth in agreements of a 

military, naval and aerial character 

All these provocations can no l<j?igor bo tolerated by the 
Italian Government. Greek neutrality has become more and 
more a pretence. The responsibility for this falls primarily 
on Great Britain, but it is also clear that the Greek Govern- 
ment intended to transform or at least to acquiesce in the 
transformation of Greek territory into a base for military 
action against Italy. This could only end in an armed 
conflict Mith Greece, a conflict which Italy lias every intention 
of avoiding. 

The Italian Government has, therofote. requested the Greek 
Government, as a guarantee of Greek neutrahtv and of Italian 
security, to allow Italian forces to occupy for the duration of 
the present conflict with Great Britain certain strategic points 
on Greek territory. The Italian Government ask the Greek 
Government to place no obstacle in the way of the troops 
designed to carry out this occupation. ... If any resistance 
is encountered it will be put down by force of arms ; and 
responsibility for this will fall on the Greek Government. 

Proclamation by General 3Ietax.v9, Premier of Greece. 
October 28 : 

T he moment has come to figlit for the independence, 
integrity and honour of Greece. Although we have 
observed the strictest neutrality towards all, Italy, not recog- 
nizing our right to live as free Greeks, demanded of me at 
3 o'clock this morning the surrender of parts of our national 
territory, and stated that in order to occupy them their 
troops would march at C a.m. I replied that I considered this 
demand and tlie manner in which it was made as a dcckiration 
of w’ar against Greece. 

We are now about to prove that we are woi*thy of our 
ancestoi“s and of the liberty our forefathers secured for us. 
The whole nation will rise as one man. Fight for your country, 
for your wives and children, and for our sacred traditions. 

Mr. Churchill, in a Speech in the House of Commons, 
November 5 ; 

T he Italian Dictator, perhaps embarrassed by the some- 
W’hat florid flirtations of M, Laval with the German 
conqueror, or perfiaps playing iiis part in some new pred.atory 
design, has, in liis customary cold-blood*'d way, fallen upon 
the small but famous and immortal Greek nation. Without 
the slightest provocation, with no pretence at parley. Signor 
Mussolini lias invaded Greece — or tried to do so— and his 


aircraft have murdered an increasing number of Greek civilians, 
women and children in Salonika and many other open 
Greek towns. The Greek King, his Government, and the 
Greek people have resolved to fight for life and honour, lest 
the world should be too easily led in chains. 

France and Great Britain guaranteed to come to the aid of 
Greece if she were the victim of unprovoked aggression. It 
was a joint guarantee, but unhappily tlie Vichy Government 
is at this moment engaged in sincere and loyal collaboration 
with Ilerr Hitler in his schemes for establi'^hing a so-calU‘d 
now order in Europe. We are therefore left alone. We 
have mobt carefully abstained from any action likely to di.iw 
upon the Greeks the enmity of the criminal iiictatnr'>. Fur 
their part the Greeks have maintained so strict a neutrality 
that we were unacquainted with their dispositions or tiieir 
intentions .... 

I hope I shall not be asked by the House to give any 
deruiite account of such measures as wo are able to take, if 
I were to set them high I might raise false hopes ; if I w ere to 
set them low I might cause undue despondency and alar!»i : 
and if I stated exactly what they were, that would be t'xactly 
what the enemy would like to know. We will do our liot. 
That is all I can say. 

Mussolini, in a Speech to the Fascist Party, Nov. 18 : 

4 t'TER a long period of patience we liavo Anally torn tlie 
mask from a country guaranteed by Circat Bnt.un, 
from the subtle enemy, Greece. It was a bill which was wait- 
ing its day of reckoning. One thing must be said, and it 
may perhaps surprise certain Italian^ wlio are not mentally 
living in our times. It is tins : that the Greeks hate Italy 
as they hate no other people. It is a hatred which appeal’s 
at Hrst inexplicable, but it is a genuine, deep and mourable 
hate common to all classes in cities and villages, in tlie higher 
and the lower classes everywhere in Greece. 

On this hatred, which may be called grotesque, the pulley 
of Greece has been based throughout recent years. It con- 
sisted of complete political complicity with Ownt Britain. 
Nor could it have been otherwise, seeing that the King is 
EnglUi, the political caste is English, the vStock Exchange 
and the purse of the nation are English. 

This complicity, which is sliowu m many ways and which 
will in due time bo irrefutably proved by doeuments, was 

in other words an open act of ho-^tility again^t Italy 

We had to put an end to this situation. Since UaniK-r 28. 
when our troops stepped across the Greco- Albanian frontier, 
this has been done 

Gener.xl Metaxas, in a Broadcast to the liRKKK People 
AND Army, November 22 : 

¥taly attacked Greece with the sole object of di‘)>iiving her 
of all that is most precioas and most worth-w 
freedom, national independence and honour. Gieece lo^e 
united as one man, and at the King's call flew to al•m'^. 

I am surely interpreting the desire of the whole nation m 
expressing gratitude to Great Britain for her whole-hearted 
support and above all for the achievement of her unparalleled 
Navy and Air Force. The Italian Dictator, wlien he made his 
last speech so full of venom and rage against Greece, little 
thought that the Greek Army w'ould so quickly and so 
unforgettably reply .... Mussolini, surpriNfd that his 
desire to enslave Greece shoiUd have provoked the Greeks 
to hatred, showed that the war aim of Fiiscist Italy is tlie 
extermination of Greece. We assure him that we will not be 
exterminated, but will live as a free and independent nation ; 
and, with our British AUics, we sliall conquer. We are 
struggling not only for existence hut for the cause of the other 
Balkan peoples and for tlie liberation of ^Vlbania ; we are 
struggling for ideals wiiose import goes beyond our frontiers 
and extends to all mankind. 
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Diary of the War 
NOVEMBER, 1940 


No\ember 1, 1940. Italian attack 
Luinched from Kuritza towardjj Fiorina. 
Violent artillorv diu‘1 on Epirus front. 
Athens raided for first time. R.A.F. 
bomb Berlin. 3Iagdeburg, Essen. Osna- 
bnick and !.■> aerodromes. Enemy lose 
18 .iir<‘raft over Britain ; we lose seven. 

November 2. Italians marching on 
Jamna after crossing River Kalumas. 
Gieek'. occupying new heights in Al- 
banian territory. Enemy bombers raid 
S.ilomka, killing 200 civilians, and Corfu, 
Patras and Janina. Nazis lose 10 aircraft 
over Britain. Submaiine “ Taku ” oinks 
largA enemy tanker. 

November 3. British troops now’ in 
Gr--ek territory, supported by Navy and 
R.A.F. (ireek troops reported to have 
encircled Koritza, after taking 1.200 
pii-M>ner>. R.A.F. attack Kiel and targets 
at X.iples. One night raider destroyed. 

November 4. Two Italian submarine^ 
reyiorted sunk. Armed merchant cruisers 
*■ Laurontic ” and Patroclus reported 
Mink by U-boat. R.A.F, bomb ports on 
E. toa.st of Italy, including Bari and 
Brindisi. Greeks reported to have cut 
off f^n.ooO Italians near Janina. Night 
raid- over London and elsewhere. 

November 5. Convoy of 38 BritLh 
shiyw, including liner ” Kangitiki,” at- 
tacked by surface raider in Atlantic; 
escort crui-er JervU Bay *’ sunk after 
fighting heroic action. R.A.F. bomb 
Emden. Bremerhaven. Bremen, Ham- 
burg. many acrodromcj? and Channel 
ports. Greeks occupy new heights in 
Albania. Dayandn’sht raids over Britain. 
Enemy lose seven aircraft, Britain tive. 

November 6. Greeks advance in 
Koritza area but withdraw in Epirus. 
Heavy raids on Southampton by day and 
on London by night. Nazis lose six air- 
craft, Britain four. British retake Gallabat 
on Sudaii-Aby.s*5inian frontier. R.A.F. 
bomli many industrial targets in Germany. 

November 7. R.A.F. heavily bomb 
indu-trial targets in the Ruhr, shipping at 
Dunkirk. Lonent and many aerodromes. 
Large furinatioiLS of day raiders driven 
oft. Intensive night raids on London, 
Home Counties and elsewhere. NazU 
lo-e eiglit aircraft. Britain five. 

November 8. British steamer “ Empire 
Dorado " sunk by sea raider. R.A.F. 
bomb targets in Germany, including 
Munich, and war factories at Turin and 
Milan. Intense attack on Loricnt. 
Enemy dive-bombei’s attack shipping off* 
E. and S.E. coasts. Seventeen de.stroyed. 
One ship sunk, another damaged. 

November 9. Two supply ships re- 
ported sunk by submarine Sturgeon.'’ 
Venezia Division of Alpini cut off in 
Pmdus area. Widespread night raids on 
Britain. Enemy lose seven aircraft. 
R.A.F. attack Loricnt, Boulogne and 
Calais. Death of Mr. Chamberlain. 

November 10. Italians attack across 
R. Kalamas but are repelled. Libreville. 
Gabon, surrenders to Free French. 
Announced that aircraft of “ Ark Royal ” 
attacked Cagliari. Sardinia. Other naval 


forces sink three ships in convoy and 
damage two others. R.A.F. attack 
Boulogne, Calais and many other targets. 
Day and night raids on Britain. Sub- 
marine H 49 considered lost. 

November 11. Battle of Taranto, in 
wliich Italy loses tliree battleships, two 
cruisers and two Fleet auxiliaries. Italian 
aircraft attempt to attack shipping in 
Thames estuary ; 13 destroyed. Thirteen 
German ’planes also shot down. 

November 12. R.A.F. bomb places in 
Ruhr, docks at Flushing and Dunkirk, 
Loricnt and many aerodromes. Durazzo 
raided. Strong night attacks on London, 
31ei‘seyside and Midland-^. 

November 13. R.A.F. bomb Berlin, 
Cologne and many other places in 
Germany. Greeks capture new lino of 
heights in Albania. Six raiders shot down 
over Britain. Sir R. Brookc-Popham 
appointed C.-in-C. Far East. 

November 14. Coventry devastated by 
night bombers. London and other dis- 
tricts also raided. Enemy lose 10 aircraft, 
(reneral Greek advance. Heavy air attack 
on Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen and 26 
aerodromes. 

November 15. London suffers heaviest 
night attack of war. Enemy lo-^e 20 air- 
craft. Five H.M. minesweepers reported 
lost. R.A.F. bomb Hamburg, Kid, and 
coast targets from Norway to W. France. 

November 16. Italians retreating in 
Plndus sector and on Epirus front. 
Daylight raids on Cologne and Bremen. 
Night attacks on Hamburg and Antwerp. 
Hebrides attacked for first time. Heavy 
night raid on South Coast town. Five 
raiders destroyed. Air Marshal A. S. 
Barratt appointed to newly created 
R.A.F, Army Cooperation Command. 

November 17. Admiralty announce 
naval bombardment of Mogadishu, It. 
Somaliland. R.A.F. make large-scale 
day attack on German invasion ports. 
Night raids on the Ruhr, Lorient and 
aerodromes. Other forces attack Brindisi, 
Elbasan, Benghazi, Tobruk and Alassawa. 
Enemy lose 14 aircraft in day and night 
raids on Britain. Five British figliters lost. 

November 18. Violent fighting around 
Koritza. Italians driven back across 
R. Kalamas. West Country town suffers 
many day raids. Widespread night 
attacks. R.A.F. attack synthetic oil 
works at Leuna. Two enemy seaplanes 
and flying-boat destroyed. 

November 19. Light naval forces sink 
German E Boat. Submarine “ Rain- 
bow ” reported lost. R.A.F. Ix)mb Skoda 
works at Pilsen, Berlin, ports and in- 
dustrial centres in N.W. Germany, 
Lorient and Barfleur. Birmingham has 
nine-hour night raid, 

November 20. New Greek offensive on 
wide front. Hungary joins tripartite 
pact. R.A.F. make large-scale attack on 
Duisburg-Ruhrort. Other forces bomb 
Lorient and Channel ports. Airfields in 
Libya and East Africa heav ily attacked. 
Night raiders over many parts of Britain. 


November 21. Italians abandon 
Koritz.i and retreat to Elbasan and 
Poorradets. General Greek advance in 
Epirus. Air Marslial O. T. Boyd interned 
in Sicily after forced landing. Day and 
night raids over Britain. 

November 22. Italian retreat con- 
tinues. Greeks capture much war material. 
R.A.F. make intensive attack on Merignac 
aerodrome, near Bordeaux. Many raids 
ov'cr Germany. Intense 11-hour night 
attack on West Midland town. 

November 23, Greek advance continues 
along whole front. Three day raids 
over S.E. England. At night South- 
ampton has its heaviest raid. Spitfire 
squadron routs 20 Italian fighters over 
Straits of Dover, shooting down sev'en 
without loss. Four German raiders also 
de-stroyed. R.A.F. attack Berlin, Leip- 
zig, targets in the Ruhr, and many 
aerodromes. Other forces bomb Turin. 
Rumania and Slovakia join Axis. 

November 24. Greeks capture Mos- 
copole and Konispol. Bristol heavily 
attacked at night. R.A.F. make exten- 
sive raids on invasion ports, Hamburg, 
Wilhelmshaven, Den Helder, aerodromes, 
seaplane bases and other targets. Heavy 
attack on Durazzo. Another on Assab. 

November 25, Greek advance con- 
tinues along entire front. R.A.F. raid 
Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, Hamburg and 
Willemsoord. Assab again bombed. 
Four raiders destroyed over Britain. 

November 26. R.A.F. make large-scale 
attack on Cologne. Other forces bomb 
Berlin, Rotterdam, Flushing, Antwerp, 
Calais, Boulogne and Turin. Valona 
harbour, Albania, heavily raided. Bristol 
attacked by day and night. Four 
raiders destroyed. 

November 27. Naval Battle of Cagliari, 
off Sardinia, in which enemy battleship, 
cruiser and two destroyers are damaged. 
Heavy night raid on Plymouth. Enemy 
lose 11 aircraft, Britain two. R.A.F. 
make intense night attack on Cologne. 
Otlier forces bomb Channel ports. 

November 28, Greeks occupy heights 
overlooking Argyrokastro. R.A.F. v'ory 
active in Albania. Day and night raids 
on Britain ; Merseyside has its heaviest 
attack. Six raiders shot down ; we lose 
seven fighters. R.A.F. bomb Dusseldorf, 
Mannheim, Politz, Stettin. Cuxhavcn 
and Channel ports. 

November 29. Naval engagement in 
Channel ; damaged enemy ships pursued 
to Brest. H.M.S. “ Javelin ” hit by 
aerial torpedo but reaches port. Greek 
advance continues despite Italian re- 
inforcements. Day and night raids on 
London and Home Counties. Enemy 
loses five aircraft, Britain two. R.A.F. 
bomb Bremen, Cologne, Hamburg, 
Boulogne and Le Havre. 

November 30. Greeks capture Pogra- 
dets and close in on Argyrokastro. 
Heavy fighting along whole front. In- 
tense night raid on Southampton, causing 
great destruction. Enemy lose five air- 
craft, Britain two. 
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BRITISH TANKS UNDERGO FINAL TESTS BEFORE SHIPMENT TO MIDDLE EAST 

The Valentine tank seen at top taking a bridge in its stride is a i6-ton front-line fighting vehicle —easily manoeuvred, 
and armed with a 2 -pounder In lower photograph the gun is being cleaned. In the turret is also a Besa 
machine-gun (see illus., p. 1275)- i'rutn Koduchrome direct colour phototjiaj/he by t'ox Photon 
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WORK OF BALLOON COMMAND— ASHORE AND AFLOAT 

The effective paintings reproduced in the centre illustrate (too) the London barrage seen Irom 
Tower Bridge ; and below, balloon fabric workers of the W.A A F engaged in repair work 
inside one of the big balloon sheds The first picture, by Leading Aircraftman Weston was 
exhibited at the National Portrait Gallery, London, in May, 1942 ; the other was painted for 
the Nation's War Records by Dame Laura Knight, R.A., and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
London, 1942 (Crown Copyright reserved; Large numbers of women ot the W A.A.F were 
employed not only in the servicing and repair ot balloons but also m operational control and 
management of these monsters— a task calling tor first-class team work by alert and skilful 
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BARRAGE THAT FRUSTRATED THE DIVE-BOMBERS 

men and women The colour photograph at right is ot an airwoman at the control ot a winch 
lorry used for raising and lowering balloons ; a steel grille protects her from injury The 
value of the balloon barrage, in forcing hostile bombers to keep above a certain height, depending 
on visibility conditions, and m frustrating particularly the dive-bomber, was so great that it was 
extended to the protection of ships afloat. The lett-hand photograph shows an operational 
barge in which the balloons used for ships are housed and serviced; these balloons are smaller 
and have not the a:r-filled stabilizing fins of the ordinary barrage balloon Alongside is a fast 
R.A F. motor-boat engaged in transferring a balloon to a destroyer 
ti'iiii Koila< hi‘>nte (Intel t'<d"nr jihnt'i'jr/i/di'' h'f I'dj I'injloi 







HONOUR THE BRAVE WHO CAME NOT SAFE TO PORT 

These ships’ badges belong to twenty-five vessels of the Royal Navy— ranging from battleships to submarines— lost 
by enemy action before the close of 1941. They are here placed on permanent record in honour of those of the 
ships’ crews who gave their lives in their country’s service. 

Fiuin maltnal aupphtd bj H.M. Uur.kyaid, C'halham. By ptrim^^nun oj the Controller 0/ H.M. i^tatiunenj Office 



Chapter 125 

THE SEA AFFAIR DURING THE EVENTFUL 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1940 

Enemy Surface Raiders in Three Oceans — How the ' Jervis Bay ’ Saved Her 
Convoy — The ‘ Rangitiki ’ — Remarkable Story of the Tanker ' San 
Denietrio’ — Fleet Air Arm Raids Taranto : Heavy Toll of Enemy Warships — 

Raid on Cagliari — Brush With the Italian Fleet Off Sardinia — Splendid Work 

of Our Torpedo ’Planes 


T he month of Novomher, 194^0. 
was a most eventful one on the 
naval side. In tlie Northei'ii 
areas comparatively little was released 
concerninu the Xavv's continuou.' efforts 
against (lerman commerce destroyers 
of all kinds — surface, submariiie. and 
air — but these operations were carnetl 
on without aiiv ahati iiumt and were 
meeting with a, verv fair nu'ii'iire of 
success, in spite of the advantage being 
greatlv with the enemy, who made full 
use of the long niuhts to get raiders 
of all kinds oil to the trade lanes. Then, 
too, the long stretch of eiieiny-occiipied 
coast made a close watch impossible. 

The Germans had ]iaid great atten- 
tion to their dive-bombing operations 
against both warsliips ami nierehant- 
men, but against the former the results 
were verv disappointing indeed, and 
even against merchantmen were not up 
to e.cpectations, while tlie auti-aircralt 
work of the smaller British naval types 
— de.strovers, escort vessels, trawlers, 
and the like — was achieving increased 
success and making dive-bombing 

operations more iumardous. 

German surface raiders, disgui.sed 
nierchantinen, were operating in the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
One of them succeeded in laying a mine- 
field off tlie Australian 
Atlantic coast which was not 

Patrol su'pected until it had 

claimed its first victims, 
which included an American steamer. 

A number of British and Allied mer- 
chant ships were destroyed and their 
passengers and crews transferred to 
tenders, where the conditions soon 
became very bad. Owing to the 
shortage of cruisers and the demands 
of the Mediterranean Station, much of 
the patrol and convoying wmrk in the 
Atlantic had to be entrusted to armed 
liners. One of these was H.M.S. “ Jervis 
Bay,” a twin-screw passenger steamer 
of 14,164 tons gross with a speed of 
15 knots— built in 1922 for the Austra- 
lian Government to run on an emigrant 
servdee from England. She was, accord- 
ing to the idea of most naval men, a 
better auxiliary eruiser than most, for 
she was a good seaboat and eminently 
habitable ; although her speed might 


have been a little higher with advan- 
tage, her big oil capacity permitted her 
to keep the seas for almost unlimited 
periods. .\t the outbreak of war she 
was owned bv the Aberdeen & Common- 
wealth Lille, still oil the .Custraliaii 
service, and under jire-arianged plans 
was commissioned as an an.viliarv crui.ser 
armeil with emht rather ohl-patterii 



‘JERVIS BAY’ V.C. 

Captain E S. Fogarty Fegen, R.N., who was 
a cruiser lieutenant in the war of 1914-18, 
commanded the * Jervis Bay ’ in the fight 
against the pocket battleship * Admiral 
Scheer.’ He saved his convoy by his gal- 
lantry, one of the finest actions ever fought 
by an armed merchantman. His posthu- 
mous V.C. was presented to his sister. 
Fhoto, J. Hall 


6-iuch guns backed by anti-aircraft 
piece.s. She tvas commanded by Acting 
Captain E. S. Fogarty Fegen, R.N., 
but the greater part of her crew came 
from the Merchant Navy. Nearlv all 
the officers were Royal Naval Reserve, 
either permanent or temporarv, or 
R.N.V.R., and, with the exception of a 
few key and specialist ratings and a 
number from Canada, the lower deck 
was filled from the Royal Naval Re.serve 
or from merchant .seamen .serving under 
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what are known a-i " T.I24 articles.” 
which enable them to man commissioned 
.'hi]is without joining the R.N.R. 

Captain Fogarty Fegen, son of the 
late \ ice-Adimral Fegen, wa^ a Tip- 
perary man who entered the Xavv as a 
cadet in l!tl)4, when he reprc--eured the 
fifth generation of the family to be 
naval officers. During the war of 1914- 
b's he was a watch-keeping lieutenant 
in the cruiser " .\inpliion and the 
tlotilla loader ■' Faulknor. tir.st 
lieutenant of the destroyer '' Maii'tield ” 
and in command of II, M. Turpcilo-Bout 
No. 26 and the destroyer,' ” 3Ioy " and 
Baladiii.” After the war he cuiitmiied 


jiioesiioyer auii cruiser woi'K lor a time, 
but showed more and more eiithii'-iasm 
for the training service, in which he was 
conspicuously successful in getting the 
very best out of the boys under him. 
M'hen war broke out he was wearing 
two medals for gallantry in .saving life. 

On November 3 the ‘•Jiuvis Bav” 
wa> in mid-.Ctlaiitic jiroreeting a euiivoy 
of thirty-seven lionieward-lioutid mer- 
chantmen (one having straggled awav 
from the main bodv) 
which had been collec- 
ted at Halifa.x. 3Io't 
of them came from the 
various American ])oi-t- and were loadi'd 
with munitions and supplies, but some 
had come through the Panama Canal 
from the Pacific, and tlieir curgovs 
were principally foodstuffs. Rear- 
-UlmiralH. B. .Maltbv, who h ad emerged 
from his retirenieiit at the outbreak of 
war, was commodore of the convoy in 
the steamer “ Cornish City.” This was 
an unpretentious cargo carrier which 
had the requisite accommodation. 


Epic of 
the 

Jervis Bay ’ 


although the New Zealand iShipping 
Company's inotor.sliip '■ Rangitiki ” 
(16,698 ton.s) was by far the most iinpres- 
,sive-lookiiig ve.'sel in the whole collec- 
tion, including even the “ Jervis Bay.” 

At about 6 p.m. Greenwich mean time 
a tvarship which turned out to be the 
■■ Admiral Scheer,” of the famou.s 
“ pocket battleship ” type, .sister to the 

Admiral Graf Spee ” .scuttled off the 
River Plate, was sighted about eight to 
ten miles on the port beam. She at 
once opened fire with 11-inch salvoes, 
concentrating on the ” Rangitiki,” 



whose impressive appearance caused with an extreme range of 30, (XK) }’ards, every minute was giving the convoy a 

her to be mistaken for the leader or and her eight S'Os would carry very better chance to escape. His right arm 

escort. A few splinters went through much farther than the British 6-inchers. was shattered early in the action, and 

the ■■ Rangitiki's " funnels from shells Eleven knot.s faster than the " Jervis when the steering gear was disabled he 

bursting in the water, but she sustaiiu'd Bav, ’ the enemy could choose the range. went from the forward to the after 

no damage. The Commodore Im- There could be only one result to the bridge in the hope of being able to 

mediatelv gave the pre-arranged” avoid- action, but the whole crew of the control the ship better from there, 

ing orders ” ; all the ships turned awav "Jervis Bay" were intent on giving Finding that the position was worse, ho 

from the eiiemv and scattered as much the merchantmen a chance to escape. went forward again. aii<l remained there 
as jiossible. laving a smoke screen with Without the least permanent ])ro- until the end of the action. The White 
tunnels and floats, and most of them tection, not even the coal bunkers Ensign was shot away, and a seaman 

opened hre with their defensive guns which were valueil by auxiliaries m the nailed another to the wooden main to[i- 

aft. although thev had not the least late w.ir. the gallant liner 


battlesliip 


hope of scoring hits at that range. 

It later became known that the 
■■ Admiral Scheer " was under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Lutjens, who 
hail been head of the Torjiedo Ins|)ection 
and Trials Committee when war broke 

,, ^ , out and who was later 
Ill-tated , , , , 

„ to go down, regarded 

,nemy national hero in 

.Ailmiral , , .11 

(jcrmanv, w 1 1 h the 

battleship " Bismarck." Dispassion- 
ately considered as a tactician, he 
certainly did not shine in tlie present 
action, for when the " Jerx’is Bay ’’ was 
gallantly turned towards his ])owerful 
ship (winch ought to have sent her to 
the bottom with one or two salvoes) he 
concentrated his attention on her long 
enough for the merchant .ships, which 
were his real quarry, to escape. 

The armed liner had not the lea.st 
chance of sinking her adversary, whose 
-1-inch armour belt and 5i-ineh turret 
f.ices would have resisted the liner's 
old-type 6-inch guns at point-blank 
I'.inge. Moreover, their range was very 
shoit. inevitable in an armed merchant- 
man. because they were mounted in such 
a wav that they could not he given anv 
great elevation. The six 11-iiich guns of 
the ” .\diiiiTal Sclieer ’’ were credited 


was soon being hit. The 
(lower steering gear from 
the bridge was quickly 
disabled ; direct hits put 
the two forwaril 6-inch 
guns out of action, and 
for a time she could not 
bring her broadside guns 
to hear as her head would 
not pay otf. A shell 
started a fire. .Still 
Captain Fegcn kept her 
111 pursuit of the enemy 
with all the steam that he 
could raise, knowing that 
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MOST GALLANT 
ACTION 

Left, the ‘Jervis Bay.* 
a passenger steamer of 
14,164 tons armed as 
an auxiliary cruiser, 
which saved 33 out of 
37 ships of the convoy 
she was protecting by 
pursuing herimmensely 
superior enemy. The 
Swedish Captain Sven 
Olander and his Chief 
Officer (above' of the 
S.S. * Stureholm ’ saved 
65 survivors, who are 
seen below. 
rhutn^, ir/'/F Wothf . 

( 'ntiddiun Ofjitml 
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ui. i III iM'l.; Ill .d fashion. The crew 
■'■"■■■d gii'i- .steadily until they 

V. .o.i.a-ii. All boats but one had 
.dri'.idy i.l■.■l_■n 'li'-Troyed by shellfire. 
.\s rile liner went down by the stern, 
lile-.sii viiig rafts floated off her deck but 
were fired on bv the CTerinaii ship. 

Captain Fegen had gone down with 
his -.hip (a posthiinious V.C. was 
awarded on Xovomber IS) after doing 
everything po'^ihle, and the outlook of 
till' '■urvivors, on a hitterh* cold night 
111 mid-Atlantic, was a terrible one. It 
IS doubtful whether any would have 
reached shore had it not been for the 
gallantry of Captain Olander, of the 
(swedi'li steamer ” Stureholm." which 
was one of the coiivov and liad made 
her escape according to orders. Filled 




with udmiration for the •ialhmtiy of tlie 
crew of the "Jervis Kay," Captain 
Olaiider after nightfall obtained the 
consent of his whole crew to go back 
and search for survivors. The only life- 
boat floating was filled with dead men. 
but from rafts and wreckage he --aved 



set on tu’c by shell. Filled with petrol, 
her case seemed hopeless, and as the 
shells rained upon her orders were given 
to abandon .ship. In the darkness the 
three boats lost .sight of one another, 
and during the night a gale sprang up 
and made their position precarious. 
.\t daylight the boat in charge of ilr. 
Hawkins was the onlv one within sight 
of the vbi]>, which was still burning. He 
had Chief Engineer Pollard and fourteen 
men with him, and thev all agreed to 
go back and trv to save their ship, 
although one man wa> verv seriously 
injured and siibseipieiitly died. It was 
not until the ne.vt afternoon that 
thev contrived to get alongside the 
tanker, through jietrol burning on the 
surface of the water. She was still on 
fire amidshi])> and aft. and petrol 
s]>nrting through shell-holes in her 
deck as the -lup rolled constantly fed 
the Haines. .A. large jiait of her hull was 


‘San Demetrio’ 
Delivers 
Her Oil 


STORY OF THE 
•SAN DEMETRIO’ 

In the msguificent but 
hopeless battle of the 
‘ Jervis Bay ' aeainst 
the German raider a 
tanker of the convoy, 
the ‘ San Demetrio,' had 
to be abandoned, but was 
found by i6 of her crew 
next day still burning. 
How they saved her and 
11,000 tons of her cargo 
IS told in this page 
Above, Lt. A. G, Hawkins, 
who took command ; 
right. Chief Engineer 
Pollard, who got the fire 
under control, with part 
of the gallant crew ; 
below, the battered ship 
on her arrival in Britain 

Photos, J. Flail ; 

Planet yews 



red-hot and there was danger of a tre- 
mendous explosion at any moment. 
The bridge was totally destroyed, and 
with it had gone the compasses, navigat- 
ing instruments, charts, power steering 
gear and wireless. There was little 
food left, and what there was could 
not be cooked. In, 

'-pite of the fact that 
her ease was apparently 
hopele.-s the dauntless 
partv plugged the worst of the leaks, 
extinguished the fire, raised steam, 
and, steering ” by guess and by tlod," 
got her safelv to port with ll.OoO 
tons of petrol undamaged, out of the 
ll.'JdO tons with which she had 
started the voyage. In the subserpient 
.salvage action the Admiralty Court judge 
ayva riled Air. Hawkins and Air. Pollard 
f'A.UOH each and divided £10.70(1 among 
the rest of the partv, the case heing 
nnii|ne in the historv of salvage claims 
in that the owners 
of the ship not only 
backed the claim 
against themselves 
in the most generous 
terms but guaranteed 
the costs of their nom- 
inal opponents before 
the case was heard. 

After the “ Jervis 
Bay ” action con- 
stant attacks were 
carried out against 
enemy bases and in- 
vasion ports, both in 
t h e Alediterranean 
and We.stern Europe, 
pri^icipally by the 
Royal Air Force and 
Fleet Air Arm. There 
were equally frequent 
attacks against cneinv 


^ixty-five and took them back into a 
Canadian port ; 190 officers and men 
perished in one of the finest actions 
ever credited to an armed merchantman. 

The gallantry of the Jervis Bay 
jiermitted thirty-three out of the thirty- 
seven ships in the convoy to reach port 
safely, although the thirty-eighth, the 
straggler mentioned earlier, was attacked 
by enemy aircraft three days later, set 
on fire, and had to be abandoned. 
Germany claimed that the whole convoy, 
amounting to 86,000 tons, had been 
sunk. Alatching the gallantry of all 
in the ” Jervis Bay ” was that of 26- 
year-old Second Officer Arthur Hawkins 
of the Eagle Oil Co’s tanker, " San 
Demetrio,” one of the ships of tlie 
convoy which the enemy contrived to 
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supply services along the occupied 
coasts from France to Norway by all 
arms — over, on and under the ^ea. In 
tlie.'e operation^, however, increasing 
Use w.ts made of torpedo-drojiping 
ail craft, which were beemning to make 


a real impression in the Service-. 
Started by the enthusia-m of the 
pre.-eut Vice-Admiral Sueter and the 
present Air Chief Mar.-hal Sir Arthur 
Longmore, then a naval officer, liefore 
till' war of 1911-18. aerial torpedo 




work had made a big fight for recogni- 
tion, but had never been fully accepted 
before 1939. Now it was beginning to 
make a show, and with appreciation 
came further succes.-. The general 
public paid comparatively little atten- 
tion to the detail- of aerial tactics ; 
ail air attack was an air attack, and 
small notice was taken of the methods 
employeil. 

iMost of the naval activity which 
received publicity was in the iilediter- 
raiieaii. in conne.vion with the Nortli 
African and Albanian campaigns, with 
the British anrl Greek navies con- 
stantly attacking Italian communica- 
tions m spite of the fact that the maiu 
Italian Heet still remained “ in being ” 
and hail a sufficient numerical superior- 
ity to give it an e.xcelleut theoretical 
chance of succe.ss. The East African 
coast was a minor theatre m which the 



HAVOC AMONG ENEMY WARSHIPS AT TARANTO 
The two Italian cfuisers (7 and 8 ; see also sketch map in page 1315) 
lying in the inner harbour showed damage to their hulls, and oil was 
flowing from them. Nearer the shore was another heavy cruiser, while 
alongside the qua3rs were light cruisers and destroyers — many of them 
showing damage by the Fleet Air Arm’s raid of November 11-12, 1940. 
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Above (marked 2B) is a Cavour class battleship, beached on the east shore 
of the outer harbour. Her original position was at the point marked zA 
on the map in page 1315 ; 3 is an undamaged battleship. Left-hand 
photograph indicates at 6B another battleship of the Cavour class, 
beached and protected by torpedo netting. 

Photos, British O^ciaX : Croivn Copyright 
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Roval Niivv wrt' 'onii'tiiiK'' a'ljiie 

and soinetinu'' with .iir i oo|i(‘i'ut!<)n. 
PdTort^ to briiitz any cmi'iderable pro- 
])ortion of tlie Itali.m lleet into action 
Were edii'i^teiitlv nii'iicre"fiil. the 
eiipiny inakiiiLr tlie utiiio't u-e of the 
liiyh 'peed of hi' war<hip' 

It wa' on the nielit of Xoveinbcr 11- 
12 fh.it the Fleet Air .Vrm cained out 
a da'hniLr ex[iloit at Taranto which 
caii'ed ,i -eii'ation. After it the po'.'i- 
bilitic' Ilf the torpedo-ilroppinct 'plane 
were no loriyer doubted, and the 
Italian navv beyaii to dictui=;t the bo't 
of pioteition. A laiye part of the 
Italian lleet had been located in the 
prot“cted ba'e at T.iranto, where its 
iunction wa' obviou'ly to ynard coin- 
munif.itinn' acrO'S the Adriatic for the 
Albani.ui campaign ayainst the Greeks. 

The tnree' ill Taraiito had been 
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INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF A SPLENDID EXPLOIT 
Here, disclosed by the camera of a Fleet Air Arm ’plane, is the wreck 
of Italy’s fine 3S.ooo-ton battleship lying in Taranto harbour after the 
British raid of November 11-12, 1940. She is dowm badly by the 
bows, and around are tankers, probably pumping out oil to lighten her. 

Photo and map, Bnfi-bh Official: Crown Copyritjht 


RAID ON TARANTO HARBOUR, NOV. 11-12, 1940 

This sketch map shows the position {marked A) of the Italian 
warships before the attack by the Fleet Air Arm, and the points 
to which they were afterwards removed, indicated by the letter B. 
Nos. 7 and 8 are the crursers shown in the photograph in page 
1314 ; Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are undamaged enemy battleships 


examined by Briti.sb reconnai.s.sance 
aircraft, and consisted of all the six 
battleships in the Italian fleet, moored 
oil the eastern -side of the outer harbour 
within the shelter of the inner mole. 
In addition there were ten cruiser.s, 
eighteen destroyers, ten submarines, a 
seaplane carrier and four torpedo boats 
in the inner harbour, moored in the 
open or against the quays ; also a 
seaplane tender, two depot ships and 
four torpedo boats. Altogether this was 
a formidable force. 

The British Staff knew Taranto well. 
It had been an Allied base during the 
war of 1914-18, when Briti.sh ships there 
did far more work than the Italians. 


The harbour is 
.shallow but well pro- 
tected, completely 
land-locked agaiast 
weather but 
equipped almost 
entirely as an operational base, few repair 
facilities being available. Norinally 
the outer harbour is the commercial 
part, joined to the inner (naval) harbour 
bv a very narrow channel which offered 
perfect protection against submarine 
attack but made it difficult to pass the 
big ships. In the inner harbour was the 
onlv dry dock, its dimensions limited 
for practical purposes to 711 feet by 
109, but there were also some small 
pontoons and floating docks suitable 
for serving de.stroyers, submarines and 
small craft. 

This big fleet, in a well-protected 
base, was attacked by the Fleet Air 
Arm on the pight of November 11-12. 
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The machines used were flown off 
II. M. aircraft carriers “ Illu.Arious ” and 
“ Eagle,” the newest and oldest in the 
Fleet, and consisted of eleven Fairev 
Swordfish torpedo ’planes and ten Glen 
Martin Maryland bombers. The latter 
were the latest addition to the Service’s 
material ; the Fairey Swordfish were 
of the 1935 type with certain moderniza- 
tions. The Fairey Albacore ’plane, an 
improvement on this type, was not 
used. Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham 
was in supreme command, and Rear- 
Admiral Arthur Lyster was in command 
of the aircraft carriers, 
y The covering warships remained well 
out to sea and the ’planes took off on 
their formidable task. It would seem 
to offer very little chance of success, 
for the port was known to be Well 
protected by a large number of anti- 
aircraft guns, and besides those mounted 
on land each of the two battleships 


of the Littono cla>s mounted twelve 
3'5 and forty small auti-aircraft guns ; 
two of the Cavour class had eight 
3'9-iiich and thirty-six small, and the 
other two had ten 3'5 and thirty-nine 
small. The 10,000-ton cruisers had 
twelve 3'9 and eighteen small guns 
each ; the smaller cruisers of the 
Condottieri class had six to eight 
3'9 and sixteen small ; and most of 
the destroyers were armed with 4-7 
and smaller guns. Quite apart from 
the guns designed for high-angle 
firing, the low altitude to which 
torpedo ’planes have to descend gives 
the chance of using all guns against 
them, but in this case the Italians were 
handicapped by the close quarters 
of the harbour and the chance of hit- 
ting their friends with low-angle tire. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS IN THE ATTACK ON TARANTO 

The Fairey Swordfish torpedo ’planes and Glen Martin Maryland bombers (see illus. page 1336), 
which, on the night of November 11-12, made a daring attack on enemy warships at Taranto’ 
were launched from the carriers ‘ Illustrious ' (top) and ‘ Eagle ’ (bottom), newest and oldest 
in the Navy. The carriers were commanded by Rear-Admiral Arthur L. St. G. Lyster, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., who later was appointed Chief of Naval Air Services. 

Photos, Topical ; Hay Wriyhtson ; Central Press 


Apart from the-e heavy defences the 
conditions were most sati.sfactory to 
the attackers. The biggest ships were 
moored well awav from the quavs, 
leaving enough sea-room to launch the 
torpedoes. There was little wind ; and 
a bright three-quarter moon gave help 
in spotting, a certain amount of cloud 
affording welcome protection. The air- 
craft took off just after 
dark. The bombers 
dropped flare.s to guide 
the torpedo 'planes and 
to show up the position of the strong 
balloon barrage, which was the most 
worrying obstacle. The torpedo ’planes 
made a glide from 5,000 feet to between 
50 and 100, dropped their torpedoes 
and rose again through the obstructions, 
only two being lost despite very heavy 
anti-aircraft fire. 


Raid 

on 

Taranto 


Special mention .should be made of one 
bomber ’plane which had been damaged 
by accident shortly before the attack 
and was supposed to be out of action. 
Her crew were so keen that permission 
was granted them to take part in the 
attack ; the ’plane was very late in 
starting and had the unique distinction 
of carrying out a lone-hand raid on the 
inner harbour when the enemy was well 
prepared for any surprise. 

Luckily conditions were favourable 
for photographs to be taken on the 12th, 
the day after the raid, and still better 
ones on the 14th. They showed the 
battleship “ Littorio ” beached, with her 
forecastle head submerged, one battle- 
ship of "the Cavour class lying on the 
bottom, and another beached. Two 
cruisers in the inner harbour had a 
heavy list, oil fuel leaking from them 
showing clearly, and two of the auxili- 
aries had their sterns under water. At 
the end of February, 1941, the damaged 
battleships were still in the same position, 
the cruisers had been moved, and there 
was no further intelligence about the 
auxiliaries. The Littorio ’•’ was later 
taken to Venice for repairs, and the older 
battleship with the lesser damage to 



NAVAL ACTION OFF SARDINIA 

Top, right, British reconnaissance ’plane 
(flying over H.M.S. * Manchester ’) which 
spotted the Italian warships on November 
27, 1940. Below, part of the enemy fleet on 
the horizon; and H.M.S. ‘ Southampton ’ and 
another British cruiser under fire. Bottom 
of page, shells of a British salvo fall close to 
an Italian warship (left) ; right, an enemy 
battleship, zigzagging, fires its after guns. 
Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright ; 
O.P.U.. Keystone 










dropped astern steadily 
in spite of the efforts of 
her crew. The “ Ark 
Royal ” flew off torpedo 
'planes at long range, 
to be met with heavy 
anti-aircraft fire, while 
Skuas dive-bombed a 
formation of three Con- 
dottieri class crui.sers. 
At 12.22 the Italians 
opened fire on our line 
and the '■Renown" and 
■■ Berwick ’’ replied im- 
mediately afterwards ; 
the enemy concentrated 
their lire on the " Ber- 
wick,” which had forged 
ahead; one othcer and 
six ratings were killed, 
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THE RUNNING FIGHT OFF SARDINIA 

On the morning ot Nov. 27, 1940, British Naval aircraft observed enemy warships (later found 
to include battleships, cruisers and destroyers) off the coast of Sardinia Heavy and fighter 
units of the Royal Navy set out to intercept the Italians, and the course of the operations until 
the enemy turned away and made olf under cover of a smoke screen is here shown, 
f'om/en/ of** 2’he ffphcre ” 
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and nine woundml, but 
there wa^ no material 
damage. The 1 oui'se of 


the Biiti'h si|U.tdron was 
kept parallel to that of the Italians and 
to the north, since the eneinv cruisers 


and destroyers were known to be fitted 


for minelaying and a stern clui'C would 
have involved undue risks. The Italians 


made the utmost use of smoke .-creens 


Spezia, but the other ot the Cavour 
class had had to be abandoned. ISome 
amusement was caused by the Italian 
navy having to employ a Jewish expert. 
Signor Pugiese, to raise these ships. To 
begin with, the Italians claimed that the 
damage was insignificant, but shortly 
afterwards the " Frankfurter Zeitung.” 
under official censorship, gave the game 
away by talking of " some devil-may- 
care foolhardy pilots . . . damage was 
done to the young Italian fleet which is 
only in its most painful growing stages 
. . . the loss will be felt for a long time.” 
The Italians were mortally offended at 
this revelation by their Axi.s partner, 
but the secret was out. 

In recognition of their work the 
personnel of the Royal Fleet Air Arm 
were awarded two Distinguished Ser- 
vice Order.s and thirteen Distinguished 
Service Crosses, be.sides other honours. 

While this particularly dashing a.ssault 
was being carried out on the main fleet 
at Taranto, aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm 
from H.M.S. “Ark Royal ”. raided the 
Cagliari air base in Sardinia (used for 
enemy attack on the British Navy and 
shipping in lieu of Italian aircraft 
carriers), and light forces penetrated 
the Adriatic defences as far as Valona, 
off which port they cut up a supply 
convoy destined for the Italian armies 
in Albania. In sharp contra.st to the 
behaviour of the “ Jervis Bay” in the 
Atlantic, both the Italian destroyers 
which were responsible for the safety 
of this convoy made off as fast as possible 


under a .smoke .screen, leaving the 
merchant ships to their fate. 

The month ended on a high note after 
mo-t of the. surviving Italian warships 
from Taranto had gone to Cagliari, a 
l>a-.e where they could feel rea.'onably 
safe but which was much too far we.st 
for them to bo any help to the army in 
-Albania. Venturing to sea, several units 
of this force were intercepted on Nov. 27 
by the British AVestern Alediterrane.in 
Squadron under Vice-.Admiral Sir 
James iSomcrville (with his tlag in 
the “ Renown ”), comprising the 
aircraft earner ” Ark Royal,” the cruiser 
“ Berwick,” '' slower units ” which in- 
cluded a battleship, and a number of 
destroyers. Two enemy battleships, eight 
cruisers and twenty-seven destroyers 
and other vessels were known to have 
left Taranto after the raid, and the 
Italian fleet encountered consisted of 
two battleships (the ” Vittorio Veneto ” 
and one of the Cavour clas.s), with 
a number of cruisers and destroyers. 
When sighted they were steaming south- 
east. 

The enemy was first reported by 
reconnaissance ’planes from the “ Ark 
Royal ” to be 20 miles off the Sardinian 
coast and 70 from the British Fleet, 
which was then considerably scattered. 
In calm weather with bright sunshine 
the British warships were collected as 
quickly as possible and steamed east- 
ward at full speed ; the “ Renown ” led 
the line, with the other fast ships close 
on her heels, but the slower battleship 


to avoid being hit, and the clici-e liad to 
be abandoned at ten minute-, ji.i^t one, 
as the sliips were then within iM'-y range 
of the enemy shore defence^. 

-After the end of the main action two 


bombing attacks were made on the 
British Fleet by ’planes from shore 
stations. The “ Ark 
Royal” had no fewer ^ 
than thirty bombs ex- . ^ , 

plode in the water quite 
close alongside her, but no dam ige was 
sustained by her or by any other ship in 
the squadron. The Italians claimed to 
have hit an aircraft carrier, a battleship 
and a cruiser. 


Owing to the extreme range, the enemy 
smoke screen and the rapidity of the 
action, it was very difficult to observe 
the damage inflicted on the Italians. 
The Fleet Air Arm believed that the 
“Vittorio Veneto” was hit by a 
torpedo, that one 10,000-ton cruiser was 
set on fire aft, one smaller cruiser 
damaged amidships, and a destrover so 
badly damaged that she stopped and 
had to be towed in. The Italians ad- 
mitted that the 10,000-ton " Fiume ” 
had been hit and the new destroyer 
“ Lanciere ” badly damaged, but they 
made no mention of the battleship. The 
actual material damage inflicted was in 
any circumstances of secondary im- 
portance compared with the moral effect 
of such a superior fleet having to fly to 
the protection of its shore fortifications, 
after it had abandoned the post of duty 
allotted to it in support of the army. 
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ATTACHING AN R.A.F. TORPEDO-BOMB TO A FAIREY SWORDFISH 

One of the most destructive weapons of the war was the torpedo-bomb carried by British aircraft. Here is one 
being loaded on to a 'plane. It is similar to those which caused such havoc to the Italian fleet on the night of 
November 11-12, when machines of the Fleet Air Arm attacked Mussolini’s ships in Taranto harbour 

Photo, Kfffstnne 
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OPPOSING BATTLESHIPS IN THE FLEET ACTION OFF SARDINIA 

H.M.S. • Renov™ • (top), flying the flag of V.ce-Adm.ral S.r James Somerville, with ' Ark Royal.’ ’ Berwick ’ and 
*' intercepted on November 27, 1940. some twenty miles off Sardinia. 
A torpedo from a Fl«t Air Arm plane hit the enemy battleship ‘ Vittorio Veneto,’ seen in the lower photograph, 
but the vessel contrived to reach port. A io,ooo-ton enemy cruiser was set on fire and another smaller one damaged • 
an Italian destroyer also was severely damaged , d a- t ^ «t»i-gcu , 

rnotost British Official : Craum Copyright ; Keystone 








WHEN BERLINERS BEGAN TO DREAD BRITISH RAIDS 


Belatedly, and only after severe bombing had been felt in British cities, the German capital was brought within the ever- 
widening scope of British raids. Between the end of August, 1940, and the end of December 35 raids were carried 
out on military objectives around Berlin. In October there was a great evacuation ?f German children from threatened 
towns. Top, a party is seen leaving Berlin, and, below, a class being instructed in help to be given to farmers. 

Photon, Associated Press 
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HITLER EXPOUNDS THE NAZI VIEW OF NIGHT BOMBING 
In a strange speech made to munition workers of a Berlin factory on December lo, 1940, the Fuehrer alleged that 
he had forborne to order night raids until the R.A.F. had attacked Freiburg. Not a single armament factory had been 
smashed, he claimed, and stated that one of the favourite targets of the R.A.F. had been hospitals I Above, Hitler, 
with Goebbels and Ley, leaving the platform after his speech 
Photo, Kt‘yfitone 







Chapter 120 

INSIDE GERMANY: NAZI DOUBTS AND FEARS 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 

Why the Younger Germans Were Enthusiastic — A Promised Utopia — Throwing 
the Blame Upon Britain — Plunder From the Ravaged Lands — Reactions to British 
Bombing — Unconquered Britain Bars the Way to "Final Victory' — Effects 
of the Blockade — Goebbels’ Frantic Propaganda — The Financial Outlook 


H itlee’s rapid conquest of France 
and the Low Countries, coupled 
with the comparative case with 
which Poland, Denmark and Norway 
had fallen to German arms, seemed in 
the midsummer of 1940 to provide every 
reason for jubilation on the part of the 
German people. But conflicting reports 
came from Germany. On the one hand, 
the enthusiasm with which Hitler and 
Nazi leaders were greeted wherever they 
went or spoke seemed to denote high 
German morale ; on the other, com- 
petent neutral observers reported a 
surprising lack of enthusiasm in the big 
industrial centres for German military 
victories. 

In this conne.vion we must differen- 
tiate between the younger and the older 
Germans. The younger people, who, 
when Hitler came to power, were just 
entering or in their teens, could not 
remember the time when food, clothing 
and confectionery shops had been 
stocked with supplies to be bought by 
anybody having the necessary money. 
They had come to accept the war 
economy imposed on Germany by Hitler 
as a normal standard of life, to bo 
replaced by a period of abundance when 
Germany’s mission of world domination 
should be accomplished. What these 
young people did recollect, and were 
told, of the pre-Hitler era filled them 
with abhorrence for “ Jewish inter- 
national financiers ” and with hate of 
Britain and other democracies for 
endeavouring to perpetuate what the 
young Germans deemed an unjust inter- 
national order, with its attendant evils 
of unemployment, trade slumps, and 
internal political enmities. 

Hitler’s war economy gave the young 
people their chance. WTiether in the 
German air force, the army or navy, or 
as Gestapo agents, they had abundant 
food of good quality. They did not 
have to worry about the future, which 
was assured by Hitler’s overriding 
genius. In the German-occupied 
countries they could live well. Trans- 
port ’planes left airfields in France, the 
Low Countries and Norway packed with 
fur coats, or with chocolates, butter, 
hams and other delicacies, purchased 
with worthless mark currencv for sweet- 
hearts and relatives in the '' Heimat.” 


The chateau.v of France piovidcd lux- 
urious quarters for many hundreds of 
young Nazi hooligans. 

The country residences of Dutch 
and Belgian merchants and nobility 
re-echoed to the uproarious songs 
of convalescing German pilots and 
staff officers of all categories. In 
the well-.stocked cellars they found 
superb wines. Leave was not unduly 
restricted. 

The young Germans — those between 
the ages of 19 and 26, who formed the 
bulk of the crack pilots and Panzer 
regiments — were in short having a very 
good time. Hitler was their god. 
They were supremely confident of 
bringing the war to a successful con- 
clusion. It was not upon these young 
folk that the arts of Dr. Goebbels’ 
propaganda were exercised. His ta.sk 
was to maintain the morale of the older 
people, working long hours in the 
bombed factories of the Ruhr, with 
large deductions for taxation fioin their 


wages — the people with ration cards 
who remembered Germany's ” inevit- 
able ” victory in 1914 and compared 
Hitler’s apparent halt after the con- 
quest of France with the period of 
the Battle of the Marne in 1914. 
Their greatest desire was for peace, 
abundant food and clothes, and a 
return (but without the evils of 
unemployment) to peace. 

After the conquest of France the 
Nazi propaganda machine went full 
speed ahead on thi.s a.spect of Hitlerism. 
Blitzkrieg, blitz peace 
and blitz prosperity Grandiose 
were assured, the Plans 
Germans in the war 
industries were told. Grandiose plans 
for a Utopian age were announced, 
with the proposed inauguration of a 
centrally controlled Kontmcntal Mittel- 
Europaeischer Wirtschaft.sraum (Con- 
tinental Central Europe Economic 
Region) extending from Gibraltar to the 
Vistula and from the Norwegian coasts 



WHY PEOPLE WENT SHORT IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

The German caption to this photograph of Hitler addressing food supply officers describes them 
as the men who obtain plentiful supplies from the East and the West — in other words, from the 
unfortunate lands overrun by the Nazis. Facing Hitler is Darre, Reichsminister of Food and 
Agriculture ; behind the Fuehrer are Goebbels and the Nazi Press chief, Dietrich 

iVio/o, /veyshjiie 
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GERMANY FEELS THE WEIGHT OF THE BRITISH BLOCKADE 
In order to convey oil and synthetic motor fuel from her refineries, which had become of vital 
importance owing to the cutting off of oversea supplies by the Allies, Germany built many tankers 
such as those here seen. It is probable that they were intended for use on canals. 

PhoiOy Keystone 


to Sicily. Gold economy, the source of 
all cause of unemployment, had been 
dethroned, Goebbels proclaimed. The 
age of social security had arrived. 

These hopes were further stimulated 
by German industrialists, who offered 
steel to South America with a cash 
guarantee of delivery in October. Ham- 
burg shipowners advised owners of 
cotton mills in Ecuador to have cotton 
ready for German vessels in September. 
German tourist offices made prepara- 
tions for a late summer season. New 
posters — “ Visit Heidelberg and the 
Rhineland ” — appeared in windows, and 
leaflets were circulated announcing that 
the Bayreuth Wagnerian festival would 
be held as usual. The Maginot Line 
was to become the world’s greatest show 
piece, while rumour was busy that free 
railway vouchers were to be issued for 
tourist purposes to the long-suffering 
German worker. The young people 
were at the same time promised easv 
jobs as members of the new ruling 
class. The new social age envisaged 
by Herr Rosenberg, fanatic, unbalanced 
Nazi philosopher, provided for the 
extension of Hitler ‘‘ Fuehrer ” schools 
throughout the Reich, where young 
Nazis were to learn the administration 
of conquered territories. 

Small wonder that peace rumours 
were also abundant. The Duke of 
Windsor’s stay in Madrid was adroitly 
used to represent a German move to 


replace the “ warmongering ” Cham- 
berlain “ gang ” by a ruler amenable 
to Nazi ideas. The movements of British 
diplomats were surrounded with Nazi- 
inspired rumours of coming peace 
moves. Hitler recognized this desire for 
peace among the older Germans by his 
speech in the Kroll Opera House in July, 



BENCHES FOR ARYANS IN VIENNA 
In the famous Prater at Vienna the benches are 
lettered ‘ Nur fiir Aner ’ (‘Only for Aryans ’). 
Despite the risks, a young Jewish boy sat on one 
and posed for the photographer. 

Photo, I\€>/‘^tone 
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when he stated : "I cau see no reason 
why this war must go on. I am grieved 
to think of the sacrifices it will claim.” 

Thus did Hitler attempt to throw the 
blame for a continuation of hostilities 
upon the “ capitalist warmongers ” of 
Britain, and to persuade the German 
people to accept a 
further period of un- Britain was 
certainty and privation the Barrier 
in the event of Britain 
refusing to compromise. The older 
generation of Germans, therefore, 
accepted with resignation the replace- 
ment of Chamberlain as Premier by 
Winston Churchill, with its corollary of 
an intensified British war effort. “ Wir 
fahren gegen Engel -Land ” (“ We are 
going out to fight England ”) w-as the 
favourite song of young and old alike. 
Annihilation of the " wicked ” British 
nation and a speedy entry of the Nazi 
Panzer troops into Loudon were freely 
prophesied. 

Meanwhile, supplies from the occupied 
countries began to arrive in increasing 
quantities to compensate the German 
for the continued black-out. “ With 
Holland our vegetable garden, France 
our vineyard, Denmark our dairy, 
Poland our slaughter-house, the East 
our w'heatfields, the South-East our 
orchards, and Italy our little harvest 
helper, what more do we want except 
some real coffee or tea ? ” the Germans 
asked. The butter ration was increased 
from three to four ounces ; an adult’s 
meat ration was over a pound a week ; 
similarly with sugar and flour. 'The 
supply of eggs was increased. One 
hundred wagon-loads of fresh vegetables 


U-BOATS THAT WERE TO s: 
STARVE OUT BRITAIN . 

Above, a thousand-foot submanne under [ 
construction at a German shipyard ; ' 

another U-boat just after leaving the slips \ 
at Stapcl. Centre, a large and heavily j 
gunned Nazi submarine returning to its j; 
base after a North Atlantic foray. Below, J 
left, Capt Pnen sets out from a German- ; 
occupied base in France. (It is claimed 
that Prien entered Scapa Flow on October 
Ml 19 ^ 9 > dnd sank the ' Royal Oak* [see p. 
M5] ! 1941 be was posted as missing.^ ' 

On the right, taking on stores and pro- • 
visions for an Atlantic voyage. 

Pftofo.?, E,N,A. ; Planet News ; Keystone : \ 
Associated Press 





arrived daily from Holland, mostly for 
Kuhr workers harassed by the R.A.F. 
Snails, lobsters, frogs’ legs, crabs, trout 
and caviar, pork and Wiener Schnitzels 
began again to grace restaurant tables. 
One million Danish pigs and 10,000 
cattle were condemned to slaughter foi 
lack of fodder, with consequent advan- 
tages to the German diet. The Germans 
began to see a return for their invest- 
ment in armaments which had kept 
them deprived of ordinary amenities of 
life for so many years. 

Expectations of an age of abundance 
and a speedy termination of hostilities 
rose to fever pitch when Goering 
launched his much-heralded air attacks 
on Britain. The 
German worker was Hopes of 


R.A.F. RAIDS CHECK THE NAZI WAR EFFORT 

An air raid shelter at a German arms factory : a workman clad in anti>gas clothes is receiving 
a message. At the left is an air-filtering apparatus. Below, ancient tunnels at Osnabriick, used 
as shelters by the ironworkers during R.A.F. raids. 
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regaled at breakfast British Defeat 
and at supper with 
lurid stories of the bombing of London. 
He gained the impression that a pall 
of smoke hung over London’s “ vast 
bomb-devastated slums,” while Nazi 
bombers swarmed like gnats over a 
swamp to add to the destruction. But 
when Britain not only held on grimly, 
but retaliated with increasing effect on 
German cities, Goebbels was in a 
dilemma. On the one hand, he sought 
to attribute the ability of Britain to 
carry on to the “ sensual pleasure with 
which England approaches death ” ; on 
the other, he dealt with the difficulties 
and uselessness of invasion, with attend- 
ant loss of life, w'hen Britain could 
“ quite easily ” be starved out. 

Germans found it especially puzzling 
to reconcile previous boasts that, “ their 
frontiers guarded by the beist army in 


HAVOC WROUGHT IN BERLIN BY BRITISH BOMBS 
The blazing ruins of the Central Cnminal Court, in the Moabit quarter of Berlin. The Naz.s 
made much of the alleged R.A.F. attack on what they termed ‘ cultural centres/ but actually 
any such damage was incidental to the bombing of military objectives, and was unavoidable. 

Photos, E.y.A. 
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German 
Howls of 
Rage 


their history, and the air above pro- 
tected by the most powerful air fleet, 
they could go in tranquillity about their 
business,” with the fact that British 
bombers were busy in the hours of 
darkness over Berlin, Bremen, Kiel, 
Hamm, Hamburg, the Ruhr and other 
vital objectives. Fear of R.A.F. raids 
was tempered partly by admiration for 
the daring of British pilots, who defied 
long sea crossings, intense A. A. fire and 
the German night fighters to make sure 
of bombing their allotted targets. Howls 
of rage went up from German propa- 
ganda headquarters, and the direst 
threats were made against Britain. But 
the Germans in the towns were now 
becoming slightly cyni- 
cal. The evacuation of 
train-loads of Berlin 
children (90,000 children 
were expected to leave Berlin and 
12,000 cluldren from Hamburg) showed 
them all too plainly the hollowness of 
Goering’s boasts. 

The R.A.F. struck the first effective 
blow at Kazi prestige in the seven years 
since Hitler came to power. The vicious- 
ness of Nazi spokesmen, who called 
R.A.F. raiders “ night gangsters ” and 
their bombings “ organized terrorism,” 
bore evidence to their sensitiveness on 
this point. 

Germans, young and old, never 
learned of their tremendous air losses 
in the Battle of Britain. The acute dis- 
appointment which would have been 
felt had the abandonment of immediate 
invasion plans been announced was 
off.set by prophecies that Germany was 
waiting for the “ September mists ” to 
cross the Channel, and then for the 
November fogs. 



GERMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERY 

Nazi gun and searchlight batteries did their 
best to harass our bombers during the many 
raids by the R.A.F. in the autumn of 1940, 
but the British attack increased steadily in 
weight and effectiveness. Above, a Nazi 
A. A. gun said to be firing ‘ flaming onions ’ 
at raiders overhead ; below, shell tracks 
and searchlight beams above a German city. 

Photos, Keystone ; Planet Sews 

Meanwhile, wage increases were made 
gradually. A grim winter of continued 
warfare approached, and the German 
consoled himself with three factors : 

1. It had been a year of glorious conquests. 

2. Hitler had proved himself infallible and 
would certainly bring the war soon to a close. 

3. If, as some pessimists said, Germany 
could not win, she could certainly not be 
beaten either on the field or by the blockade. 

Reviewing the year's events, the 
German had no cause to complain of 
Hitler. The victories achieved had 
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JUNKERS 88 TWIN-ENGINED BOMBERS ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
An interesting sidelight is thrown on German practice by this photograph : units consisting 
of the starboard wing and engine of the Junkers 88 are seen in an advanced stage of progress, 
with fitters at work on the engines. The J u 88 was one of the chief heavy bombers of the period. 

Photo, Associated Press 


been as far as he knew comparatively 
bloodless. Germany was drawing 
£832,000,000 annually from countrie.s 
she had overrun. Every Norwegian 
man, woman and child was paying 
slightly over a shilling a day towards 
the cost of keeping the German army 
of occupation. France was paying 
£1,660,000 daily ; Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium, £22,500,000, £30,000.000 
and £45,000,000 a year re.spectively. 
Millions of Poles, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, Norwegians, Czecks and Belgians 
were slave.s on German farms and in 
German factories, at wages approxi- 
mating one-half of those earned by 
Germans. 

Not that the British blockade was 
without effect ; but at least, thought the 
German Hausfrau in so far as she had 
retained the habit of thinking, Hitler 
seemc<l to have foreseen everything. 
4Vooden-.soled sandals solved the pro- 
blem of shortage of leather. If egg.s 
were hard at times to get, there was a 
State egg .substitute called “ Milci," 
made from .skimmed milk and chemicals. 
She could .strengthen her .^oups and 



GOERING ANDMESSERSCHMITT 

The most successful of the Nazi fighter 
'planes was the Me no, designed by Dr. 
Willy Messerschmitt, seen above (right) with 
Field-Marshal Goermg. A modification of this 
machine was turned out as a fighter-bomber. 
Ph<,to. Spoil A General 
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meat dishes with a powder known as 
“ Migetti,” made from skimmed milk, 
potato meal and other ingredients, 
which could be used as a substitute 
for flour, rice and eggs. Powdered 
cocoa-bean husks made a not very 
popular substitute for pepper, but 
there were vitamin tablets with a 
lemon flavour to replace vegetable 
vitamins for the children. Then there 
were “ D.P.M.” (“ Deutsches pudding 
meal "), synthetic salad dressings, and 
other Ersatz foods which, while not 
as good as the real thing, would at 
least carry her over until Hitler 
ended the war in 1941. 

But no one knew better than Hitier 
the sensitiveness of the German to 
depression. The longed-for peace had 
not arrived when the winter of 1940-41 
descended on Germany. 

On the contrary, the Reactions to 
R.A.F. raids had di- R.A.F. Raids 
vorced the German from 
.some of his most cherished pleasures — 
the evenings in a cafe or restaurant. 
Now, for fear of R.A.F. raids, the 
restaurants and cafes were deserted at 
nightfall. Cigarettes were sold at the 
rate of one packet per cu.stomer jier 
day. Millions of homes had been split 
up as a result of the British bombing 
raids and the maintenance of large 
forces in occupied countries. 



Move 

Eastward 


The large-scale transfer of German 
industries to Prussia and Eastern 
Poland was one of the most spectacular 
efiects of R.A.F. bombing. Millions of 
children were separated from their 
parents, and many a German mother 
living in Czechoslovakia or Eastern 
Poland for safety from our nocturnal 
visits experienced the pangs of home- 
sickness and the hate of 
War Industries subjugated peoples 

in whose country she 
was quartered. Added 
to this came many depressing letters 
from German husbands and sweethearts 
in Holland, France, Norway and other 
countries. They told of the hatred with 
which they were regarded there, and in- 
quired anxiously as to the fate of rela- 
tives in the bombed cities of Germany. 

Thereupon Goebbels launched a new 
propaganda campaign, the main theme 
of which was “ Germany cannot afford 
to lose.” He hinted at the terrible 
reprisals which the Germans could 
expect from the people of occupied 
countries in the event of defeat. We 
are not loved ; let us face the fact, 
the German Press urged. With uneasy 
conscience the German worker responded 
to the call to increase production of 


U-boats, ’planes and tanks to avert the 
Nemesis which would otherwise over- 
take him. The spirit of solidarity was 
thus adroitly reinforced by Goebbels, and 
evidence of its effect was that Germans 
contributed nearly the same amount as 
in the previous autumn to theM interHelp 
Campaign. '*Me lost the last war and 
starved'for 20 years. MTiat will happen 
to us if we lose this one 1 they asked. 

But while the maintenance of German 
morale was necessary to increased pro- 
duction efiorts by the jaded workers, 
it was not essential for the continuance 
of the war. The workers had long ago 
lost any initiative they possessed, and 
even their most private activities were 
so expertly watched and reported by 
the Gestapo that the growth of any 
concerted discontent and its trans- 
formation into a revolt against the 
Hitler regime, even had the will for 
this existed, was a remote possibility. 

Meanwhile, financial statistics (for 
what they are worth in a Totalitarian 


State run on feudal lines with exploita- 
tion of subject peoples as a mainstay) 
exhibited increasing evidence of in- 
flation. The Reichsbank statement for 
December, 1940, showed a new record 
for credit granted and banknote circula- 
tion. The note circulation, amounting 
to 14,000,000,000 reichsmarks (roughly 
£1,166,000,000), was the highest since 
the bitter inflation years. The total 
disclosed indebtedness of the Third 
Reich at the end of February, 1941, 
was 86-56 milliard marks, compared 
with 11-7 milliards at the end of March, 
1933. Hitler had thus multiplied Ger- 
man debts by nearly 74 since he came to 
power, and this figure takes no account 
of undisclosed indebtedness. 

But of this state of virtual bankruptcy 
the average German knew nothing. 
Hitler’s hold on the Nazi imagination 
was such that Germans were ready to 
bear far greater trials, with the possible 
exception of continued and heavy night 
bombing raids, before thinking of defeat. 


WHERE TROOPS WERE MARSHALLED FOR INVADING BRITAIN 

In September 1940. the Germans prepared to invade Brrtain, but as fast as their troop-carrymg 
craft were asser^bled the R.A.F. battered them to pieces, and eventually the invasion was called 
off Here is a photograph taken at Dieppe surreptitiously about that date ^''<1 smugg d 
of the coLtry It shows an embarkation exercise : one boat jaden with^Naz. soldiers m full 
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Fasces symbols on Italian machines. Ar 
inscription in Venetian dialect on the left- 
hand reads “ Look out ! ” 


Well-designed Aincan inotil on a yellow-nosed 
Messerschmitt, m use over six months before 
the German Africa Corps landed in Libya. 










AIR EMBLEMS OF FRIEND AND FOE 
• This group of pictorial devices painted on British, Polish, 
I German and Italian fighters and bombers amplifies those 
already given in pages 936 and 1155. A noteworthy point 
here is the predominance of humour in the British examples, 
as those shown immediately to the left and right. Above 
left, centre, and right are German insignia taken from 
Messerschmitt fighters shot down in Britain during the 
closing months of 1940. 
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; Left, badge of No. 6oi (City of London) Fighter Squadron of the Auxiliary 
», Air Force. Above and right, characters from Walt Disney’s film ‘ Pinocchio ’ 
j on a Hurricane fighter and a Wellington bomber. 
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THE AERIAL OFFENSIVE AGAINST GERMANY 
AND ITALY: LAST FIVE MONTHS OF 1940 

Onslaught Against German War Machine — Smashing the Nazi Oil Refineries 
■—Bombing of Aircraft Works — How the Ruhr was Ceaselessly Battered — 

Attacks on the German Capital — Invasion Ports in Occupied Territory — Long- 
range Bombing Attacks on Italy — The Raid on Taranto 


T hough Germany initiated the idea 
of totalitarian war the Royal 
Air Force were quick to realize 
to the full all its implicatioas. To 
hamper and destroy the enemy’s war 
factories is not only a sound method 
of attack ; it is the best means of 
defending Britain. During the first 
year of hostilities our aviators had 
gained much experience of 
night-flying over Germany, 
and this was to prove of 
increasing advantage as the 
months passed. They knew 
their way about, and had 
acquired a navigational vic- 
tory over the midnight air. 

They collected information 
about military objectives, 
and when they began to 
bomb they worked to a con- 
cise plan. 

In his review of the pro- 
gress of the war on August 
20, 1940, Mr. Churchill said : 

“ We are able to verify the 
results of bombing military tar- 
gets in Germany not only by 
reports which reach us through 
many sources but also by pho- 
tography. I have no hesitation 
in saying that this progress of 
bombing the military industries 
and communications' of Ger- 
many, and the air bases and 
storage de[)Ots. from which we 
are attacked, which will continue 
upon an ever-increasing scale 
until the end of the war and 
may in another year attain 
dimensioas hitherto undreamed 
of, assures one of the surest, 
if not the shorKest, of all roads to victory.” 

All Germany had therefore been 
examined iu relation to its industrial 
activities, and few places, however small 
or large, were immune from the atten- 
tions of our bombers. 

What food is to the soldier oil is 
to the machine. The mechanization of 
war has made oil the prime essential, 
and without a superabundance of this 
commodity the whole apparatus of 
aggression must come to a standstill. 
Long before the war began the Nazis, 
in view of the blockade, laid in vast 
stocks, but also exerted every effort to 
increase them from their own plants. 


Germany produces about a million tons 
of crude oil annually from her own wells, 
and refines it in plants mostly situated 
in the Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover and 
Rhineland areas. Of her total output 
of 3| million tons of synthetic oil per 
annum, 2i million tons are derived from 
synthetic-oil plants proper and the rest 
is made up of bv-products. To do all 


in our power to disintegrate this industiy 
was the obvious imperative. 

The details of R.A.F. attacks in this 
direction are of paramount interest as 
showing the thoroughness with which 
Bomber Command concentrated from 
the first on the German war machine as 
a whole. In the five months from the 
beginning of August to the end of 
December, 1940, there were 177 attacks 
on oil plants, synthetic refineries, storage 
tanks and oil-receiving depots, ranging 
from Emmerich on the Dutch frontier 
to the new plant at Politz (Stettin) at 
the mouth of the Oder on the Baltic. 
Many of the heavest and most per- 
sistent attacks were delivered on the 


famous works at Gelsenkirchen in the 
Ruhr. Similarly, the great Leuna 
factories near Leipzig came in for bomb- 
ing attention, and on ten occasions high 
explosives wrought havoc there. A few 
miles north of Leipzig are the powerful 
plants of Magdeburg, and between 
August 22 and November 1, 1940, they 
felt the weight of our bombs on thirteen 
occasions. At Hanover the 
w ell-known Gewerkschaft 
Erdol refineries and other 
departments connected with 
the oil industry suffered a 
dozen bombardments. 

According to a statement 
by the Air Ministry News 
Service issued on November 
19 the biggest oil refinery in 
Hanover had been utterly 
ruined, and the Deutsche 
Vhtcuum company’s factory 
at Bremen was out of pro- 
duction. It was also learned 
that the Neuhof (Hamburg) 
refineries had been com- 
pelled to close down; and 
oil works at M'esseling. 
Bohlen and other places were 
also “pinpointed” bv the 
R.A.F. 

Next in importance to oil 
in the totalitarian scheme of 
war is the aeroplane which 
consumes it in such vast 
quantities. The ramifica- 
tions of the aircraft industry 
are many and various, and 
to destroy any section is to 
slow up and disorganize the 
whole. Engines, airscrews, electrical 
equipment, frames, instruments, parks, 
repair-depots, hangars, are all com- 
ponents. The R.A.F. have made manv 
visits to centres of the German aircraft 
industry near and far, and have 
bombed them by day and bv night. 

No doubt Hitler thought that the 
Me.sserschmitt works at Augsburg, near 
Munich in Bavaria, and the Dornier 
factories at Wismar on the Baltic coast, 
and even Junkers at Dessau were some- 
what out of range of British bombs ; but 
the fact remains that Augsburg wa.= 
heavily bombed on August 17 and 28. 
1940, and Wismar in August, September 
and October, 1940, the latter place so 

1 K- 



HOW SERGEANT HANNAH WON THE V.C. 

A British bomber that successfully attacked enemy barge concentrations 
at Antwerp on the night of September 15, 1940, was set on fire by an 
enemy shell which burst inside. The navigator baled out, but the wire- 
less operator/air gunner. Sergeant John Hannah, fought the flames for 
ten minutes and extinguished the fire. Badly burned, almost blinded, 
Hannah had to turn on his oxygen supply. His * courage, coolness and 
devotion to duty enabled the pilot to bring the aircraft safely to its 
base.^ He was only 18 years of age. 

PhotOf Keystone 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED DIED TOGETHER 

On November 28, 1940, Fhght-Lieutenant John Charles Dundas, engagmg one of three Me 109s 
that flashed by in close formation above the Isle of Wight, shot down the enemy. In the moment 
of reporting to his Squadron Commander, Dundas was himself shot down by another Messer- 
schmitt, but he had achieved a fine victory, since his first opponent had been Major Helmuth 
Wieck (right'i, Germany’s greatest fighter ace, said to have scored $5 successes in aerial combat. 
Flight-Lieutenant Dundas won the D.F.C. and Bar ri,nh,> [>■,/, si, official; E .V. 1 


attacks 011 aerodroines, air ba'Cs ,uul 
seaplane ba-es — rantrins from Borkuin 
near WillieliiLsliaven in the north-west 
to Freiburg in the south-west, and to 
Warnemiinde on the Baltic in the north- 
ea-t. 

Then there was the Ruhr zone. 
Extending from Miinster in the north to 
Cologne in the south, and from Crefeld 
in the west to Ilanim in the east, the 
Ruhr is, or was. at 
least until our intensive Vitals of 
nn'laiiahts, the most the Ruhr 
highlv ( oni ent rated 
indu.'-trial department of Germany, com- 
prising a vast network of interdependent 
war factories, docks, stores, railways and 
canals vitally concerned in keeping the 
Nazi juggernaut going at full speed. 

Essen is the headquarters of the 
Knipp armaments works. Between 
August and December, 1940, the R.A.F. 
dropped bombs on Krupps seventeen 
times. On November 19 it was officially 
stated that production at Krupps was 
down by 50 per cent ; many dejiartments 
were closed, and others had to he trans- 
ferred to areas less accessible to our 
bombers. 

“ The R.A.F. were over Cologne ” is a 
familiar detail of the news. We take it 
for granted. But when we realize that 
in twenty weeks Bomber Command 
had called on this hive of Rhineland 
wartime industry at least 37 times, 
we can imagine what this meant to 
blast-furnaces, railway sidings, power 
stations, goods yards, bridges, junctions, 


violently as to have been almost 
de.'t roved. 

The B.M.W. aero-engine works at 
Munich and Berlin, and the Focke-Wulf 
and other airciaft factories at Bremen 
were hit m September, November and 
December resjiectivelv. For over an 
hour on the night of August 13, '14, 1940, 
the Junkers factory at Dessau was .sub- 
jected to a severe punishment. Al- 
though high clouds obscured the moon, 
parachute flares were dropped and one 
bomber, coming down to within a 
hundred feet, made a direct hit on the 
e.vperiinental .'hop. Ou the same occa- 
sion the sub'idiary Junkers factory at 
Bernburg, where airframes for dive- 
bombers and troop transports are made, 
was .seriou'ly damaged. 

A.s for distances, however far, the 
Royal Air Force had already mastered 
rhem, and a visit to the Skoda, works in 
Gzecho.slovakia, about 750 miles from 
our bases, was easily accomplished. 

We had seen how the cneiny’s destruc- 
tion of aerodrome' at the beginning of 
the war had greatlv assi'ted his vic- 
tories. It was our turn to bomb German 
aerodromes, and there were lOS separate 



AFTER A BOMBING RAID BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 

By frequent attacks, driven home with great daring, Bomber Command aircraft wrecked German 
airfields and hangars and made more difficult the task of the enemy raiders. This photograph 
from German sources shows repairs being carried out to a building and the runway on the morrow 
of an R.A.F. raid Photo, Keystont 
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oil plants, electric power plants, canal.--, 
wharves, and, in fact, to communications 
generally. 

The German railway system, none too 
efficient before the war, has been very 
seriously damaged by our bombers, 
particularly the junctions at Hamm, 
8oest, Schwerte, Osnabriick and Crefeld 
— all in the Ruhr. Following many 
previous attacks on marshalling yards, 
goods yards and sidings the R.A.F., 
made visits nearly every night to those 
centres, and sometimes two visits during 
the 24-hour period. Our bombers, there- 
fore, were able to interrupt the puhe of 
transport by striking at the heart of 
German railways. 

As a result, munitions to all parts 
of the country were delayed. It was 


impossible to keep traiu.s ruimiug to 
time, or to rejilace the niauv wagons 
destroyed. Certain classe.s of transport, 
such as the delivery ot coal to Denmark, 
were for a time completely cut otf. Coal 
for Italy, in.stead of going the near and 
direct way, had to be sent circuitously 
from Silesia and Saxoiiv via Vienna, 
causing much lo.'-s of time and turtlier 
conge-tion of German railwaj- trallic in 
the east. By November 7 there was 
such chaos on the German railwavs tliat 
a traveller from Basle to Hamburg had 
to change 52 times. 

The battering which the Ruhr received 
was a considerable victorv in itself, a 
victory that must have given the Nazis 
much anxiety. 

Not the least futile of Goernig’s 
1.333 


many boasts was the one he made ou 
August 9, 1939, in which he said: 

'■ A-s Reichsininister tor Air, I h.ive con- 
virccd mysolf poisoiially ot the un-.i-iure- 
taken to protest the Hutir against an- .ittaek. 
In future 1 will look after e\ery hatlery, for 
we will nut expeee the Ruhr lu a single bomb 
dropped by enemy aircraft." 

The workers of Berlin, like those of 
the Ruhr, must have wondered what 
had gone wrong with Germauv’s anti- 
aircraft defences, for Berlin aho was 
told by Goenng that it would be abso- 
lutely safe from British boinber.s. 

On .August 2t)-27 the air-raid sirens 
sounded in the Nazi capital when A. A. 
batteries and searchlight concentrations 
on the outskirts of the city -were 
attacked. Thenceforth the raids 
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figures show number of major attacks 
on each area up to December 3/^A 1940, 
Minor bombing raids, leaflet and 
reconnaissance flights are not included. 


WHERE R.A.F. BOMBS FELL IN THE AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1940 
Bv the end ot 1940 the Ruhr district had been bombed more than 500 times ; m the five months ending December 
177 major attacks were made on oil plants, refineries and storage depots ; details of other objectives are given in this 
map. issued by the Ministry of Information. Distances from London are shown by the arcs of circles. 
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DOCKS 
A SHIPPING 
^69 ATTACKS) 

i n c r e a s('il with 
deadly etliciency 
and rcfrulanty. 

Useless for 
German news 
bulleti!*? to pre- 
tend that the 
R.A.F. hit only 
residential and 
cultural districts; 
our bombers had 
orders to attack 
military object- 
ives, and none of 
our raids was in 
any sense of the 
word a reprisal 
for the cruel and 
wanton uninili- 
tary damage that 
the Nazis had 
done to London 
and provincial 
cities. By the 
end of December, 

1940, Berlin had 
been bombed 35 
times, and the 
record of destruc- 
tion included 
power stations, 
ga.sworks, aircraft 
factories, the Pots- 
damer, Lehrter, 

Anhalter and 
Tiergarten sta- 
tions, Tempelhof 

aerodrome, Brandenburg motor-works, 
a tran-.former station at Friednchfelde, 
Siemens and Halske factories, goods 
vards, railways and electrical works. 
Charlottenburg, Moabit, Neukoln and 
Potsdam discovered that the R.A.F. 
were not onlv ubirpiitoiis but had an 
uncannv markmansliip with bombs. In 
addition to all the~o inland operations, 
naval docks and the German navy itself 
frec[uentlv suffered from the hit direct. 

This brief survey shows how our air- 
men carried the war into Germany 
between August and December, 1940, 


but when we remember that this impor- 
tant offensive continued siniultaneoudy 
with the Rattle of Britain, and with tar 
fewer aeropilaiies than the enemy pos- 
sesseil, the maumhceiit woik of our 
Bomber Command is obvious. 

While dealing with Clennanv herself 
we had to defend Britain and attack 
German-occiqiied territoi v. 

Looking liack on tho-e critic.il weeks 
when the f.ite of Britain hung in the 
balance, we see Imw rapidlv we bad 
learned the lesson of the boinbei jiart 
in modern wartare. The Germ. ins had 
shown what it could do as an advance 
agent of destruction Brit.iin applied 
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on Dutch aerodromes at Leeuwarden 
and Hani'tede, and on the French aero- 
drome <it Cherbourg. Le Boui'get, Caen, 
Bicst and Guernsey wer(> iiei|iiciitlji 
attai'ked. 

.VII through that fienzied mouth of 
.-Viigiist the R.A.F. had tlieir eye on 
these places, and a typically bii'y day 
was August 21), will'll 27 aerodromes iii 
Germanv. Holland, Bclgnum am! bianee 
were bombed. 

Bv September 7 llitier. with a daii- 
geious coniideiice boiii of m.iliv \'ie- 
tories over less well prepared antagon- 
ists, had assembled btige tleets of 
b.trges in the Cliainiel poits They 
weie intended to convey perhaps half 
a million men across the Channel in 
one monstrous effort to subjugate 
Britain and bring the war to an end. 
It foil to the Royal Air Fun e to {rustr.ate 
the German selieme. On i^eptember 8, 
10, 15, 19, 2i), and 21 
the whole eo.ist in 
enemy hands- — from 
Norway to the Bar of 
Biscay'— was in the line of our bombers. 
The Channel ports became a iurnace 
cf death and destruction. Those 
perfect autumn days and nights were 
rendered hideous by the noiso of our 
bursting bombs and the fieri e Haines of 
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AIR ATTACKS ON THE RUHR ZONE 

In conjunction with the map opposite (pace 13341 
the above diagram indicates the extent of the 
British attack on the war industries of the Ruhr up 
to the end of December, 1940 In circle, types of 
target bombed over the period, when over 1,500 
objectives in 1,400 areas were successiully attacked. 


that lesson rigor- 
ously in occuj)ied 
territories. Thus we 
find the Roval Air 
Force constantly at 
work over Nazi air- 
fields in Holland, 
Belgium and 
France as the suie-'t 
m e t h o d of fore- 
stallmg .111 invasion 
of Br 1 1 a i n . On 
August 1 there 
were davlight raids 



UERMANY’b MAllN WAR INDGSfKlhS 
Where Germany's most important war industries were located and ths 
nature of the products there obtained or manufactured The entire 
region came nightly under the attack of the long-range bombers ot 
the Royal Air Force during the autumn and winter ol 1940. 
Dui‘jta)n^ and Map, British OjJiaal : Croun Cuppn'jht 
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tho K.A.F. Squadron. Thrco Gt^rman 
iiiacliines broke away to eni;ai:e the 
lintish. The squadron commander 
lieard Flieht-Lieut. Dunda.-3 exclaim, 
“ AMioopee, Fve got a 100.” 

“ Good .“how, John,” answered the 
squadron commander. Ke-form 
quickly as possible.” There was no 
reply to this, for Flight -Lieut. Dundas 
wa«, in his tuin, shot down by one of the 
JIe''>er'chmitts accompanying AVieck. 

A studr of Britain’s aerial activities 
agaiii't the encmv as a whole must 
include our attacks on Italian niilitary 
objectivcs Mussolini, who had so often 
boasted about his ‘‘ incomparable ” 
power, was ]iainfullv disillusioned when 
he learned that the Eoval Air Force had 
visited li!' war factories in IMilan and 
Turin on Anuust 11, 1910. Making a 
tup of l.tjoo miles, which involved a 
flight in bad weather abot’e occupied 
France and the double journev over the 
Alps, our an men arrived over their 
taieet' in Itaiv's mdusti'ial iioirh. 
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PHASES OF THE CONFLICT WITH THE REGIA AERONAUTICA 

Though the struggle of the Royal Air Force with the Luftwaffe claims first place in importance, 
the achievements of our bomber and fighter squadrons m other theatres of war were just as 
vital. Italian air bases m the Middle East were frequently attacked : top (August, 1940), 
British bombs have just dropped on Asmara aerodrome ; while below is the wreckage of a Caproni 
machine brought down by South Africans in Kenya (September, 1940). 
rhotu>, Liit’ih OjJl.ial : C)oan (JoiJ'jri'jht 


Several direct hits on the Caproni aero- 
plane factory at IMilan and the Fiat 
plants at Tuiiii were scored. Describ- 
ing his experience, one of our pilots said ; 

lYc circled tlie target for nearly an hour. 
'J'liere were some good fires when we left and 
tlu'v were spreading fast. I got tlie target 
Hitli my last bomb and then planted tlie re>t 
on ill one stick. Fires and explosions were 
added to those already in progress." Another 
jiilot said. " We came riowii to l.oUti feet and 


crackoil the Caproni works good and hard. 
We could vatrdi our bombs burst and knew 
they weie on the target." 

The Italian people realized with con- 
sternation that they were fighting an 
antagonist with an arm that could 
strike at their factories from afar. 

From August until December, 1940, 
the R.A.F. dropped bombs on many 
occasions on the I’lrelli electrical acces- 



sories factory at Se.stro San Giovanni 
near Milan, the Fiat works at Turin, 
blast-furnaces at Aosta, military objec- 
tives in Naples and, at Poggio Reale, on 
the northern outskirts of the city, on a 
railway station, A. A. batteries and 
searchlight emplacements. There were 
also heavy raids on Brindisi and on Bari 
(chief port of embarkation for Albania). 

The most deva.stating aerial attack 
on Fascism, however, occurred on 
November 11, when the Fleet Air Arm 
struck against the Italian navy bottled 
up in Taranto harbour. 

By the light of the Vi(Aory 

moon our bombers Taranto 

came over their targets 
and dropped flares. Following them, 
'planes carrying torpedoes, gliding 
down to fifty and even twenty feet, 
fired their missiles. Three battleships, 
two cruisers and two fleet auxiliaries 
were so severely damaged as to be put 
out of commission for several months. 
This, one of the major victories of 
aerial warfare, may he said to have 
completely broken the already drooping 
morale of the Italian navv. 

The five months ending December 31, 
1940, may well be regarded a.s the most 
arduous as they tvere the most perilous 
and heroic in British hi.story. The 
efforts of the R.A.F. not only kept the 
Nazis out of Britain, hut inflicted such 
damage on the German war machine as to 
undermine confidence in Hitler’s tyran- 
nical power — which most of the world 
was beginning to regard as irresistible. 


ONE OF MANY ITALIAN BOMBERS WHICH CAME TO GRIEF 

The perlormance of the Italian Air Force in the Middle East was notably poor. The aircraft were generally outclassed 
by those of the Royal Air Force, while neither in technical skill nor in daring did the pilots approach our own. 
Up to the end of December, 1940, 416 Italian aircraft were destroyed : here is a Savoia 79 bomber brought down by 
a Hurricane and transported to Alexandria. Phofo, Br<t.sh nQu'.nJ ( Cop-jn.jht 







SAVAGERY THAT CLAMOURED FOR RETRIBUTION; CITY Of LONDON’S ORDEAL ON THE NIGHT OF DECEMBER 29, 1940 


On the night oi the last Sunday oi the year the Luftwaffe launched a fire-rarsing raid upon the City’s square mile— containing few 
military objectives but packed with irreplaceable treasures of historic, cultural and architectural value Since the City was empty of all 
save a small number of caretakers, watchers, and guardians, an incendiary raid of such magnitude taxed the resources of the London 
fire-fighters to an impossible degree ; many buildings were locked and access was difficult ; bombs which at an early sUge could 
have been readily put out gave rise to fires that could hardly be controlled Eight Wren churches and the Guildhall were ruined ; 



SL Paul's, ringed by fire in the great warehouses that hedged it around, was happily preserved from serious damage. Below 
is a remarkable composite photograph (built up from 30 exposures) of the Fleet Street region when the raid was at its 
height. It shows both the Cathedral and St. Bride’s. Top, left, flames have consumed the body of St. Bride’s and are 
threatening to destroy the fine steeple ; centre, the western towers oi St. Paul’s, seen next day from near-by ruins ; right, 
wrecked buildings in the ancient City street ot Aldermanbury. (A photograph of the interior of St. Bride’s is printed in page 1342.) 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF ST. BRIDE’S CHURCH, FLEET STREET 

One ol the eight masterpieces oi Sir Christopher Wren that were destroyed by the Nazi fire-raid on the night of 
Sunday. December 29, 1940, St. Bride’s was in some respects the most beautiful. Built m 1680-1700, it replaced 
an earlier edifice destroyed by the Fire of 1666. Its spire, 226 feet high, had been lowered some eight feet in rebuild- 
ing after damage by a storm in 1764. The photograph in page 1340 shows it on the fatal night, lit up by the 
inferno started by the enemy bombs. Above is the scene ol pitiable devastation on the morning of December 30 : 
m the background 15 the North wall. looking out into Fleet Street. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: TWO 
MONTHS OF USELESS NIGHT BOMBING 

Three Months' Air Raid Casualties — Nazis Resort to Fighter-Bombers — Day- 
light Raids Diminish, and Fleavy Night Bombing Begins — Horrors of the 
Coventry Mass-Murder — Savage Attacks on Production Centres in the 
Midlands and the West — Southampton's Ordeals — London Becomes the Mam 
Target — The Fire Raid of December 29, 1940 


B y tlie end of October, 1940, the 
real Battle of Britain had come 
to au end, though the enemv 
did not cease to send his aircraft across 
the Channel. The Royal Air Force had 
taught him a fearful le.--son, though it is 
true that during the period August 8- 
October 31 the German day and night 
raids on England had resulted in the 
deaths of 14,281 people, most of them 
civilians, 18,078 civilians being seriously 
injured. Heavy material damage was 
done also — in the London area the 
docks suffered, and Buckingham Palace 
was liit ; hundreds of buildings were 
destroyed all over the country. Yet in 
these three months the R.A.F. fighter 
pilots had torn to ribbons the great 
formations of the Luftwaffe, and in day- 
light our Hurricanes and Spitfires had 
sent to their doom at least 2,375 German 
bombers, dive-bombers and fighters. 
It became known later that enemy 
plans for the invasion of Britain had 
thus gone awry. 

After the most reckless abandon the 
formula forced upon him by the R.A.F. 
Fighter Command compelled Goering 
to use greater caution in his attacks. 
By daylight he no longer dispatched 
heavy bombers flying in huge forma- 
tions to do the task. His aircraft came 
over in much smaller numbers and the 
Messerschnntt 109 E single-seater fighter 
was also used as a bomber. This machine, 
which had a range of only 621 miles, 
carried one or two bombs on an exposed 
rack beneath the fuselage and was thus 
crudely altered. The 
Nazi Fighter- whole modification 
Bombers shows that the German 
is at times singularly 
lacking in ingenuity and improvisa- 
tion. In the first week of November, 
1940, the use of the Me 109 E as a 
fighter-bomber became noticeable. On 
November 1 day raids were made on 
London, South-east England, the 
Eastern comities, Portsmouth and 
Lincolnshire ; and w’hile some of tlv 
attacks were carried out by Nazi 
formations of 50 machines, others were 
made by single ilesserschmitts. 

It was on this day, too, that some 
Italian bombers crossed our coast, but 
they were driven away by anti- 


aircraft guns and it was re|iorted that 
they dropjicd no bombs. These Italian 
machines, it was disclosed later, belonged 
to an expeditionary force known as the 
Corpo Acreo Italiano, of which squad- 
rons were stationed at aerodromes in 
Belgium. The Italian press reported 
ludicrous and fantastic victorie.s 
achieved by this unit. It was stated 
that the Italian fighters had accounted 
for scores of R.A.F. Hurricanes and 
iSpittires, and that the heavy bombers 
had attacked Loudon with groat 
success. 

On Monday, November 11, German 
formations crossed the Channel in an 
attempt to reach London, but nearly all 
were turned away by Hurricanes and 
Spitfires, so that only a few reached 
the objective. On this same day a 
formation of Ju 87 dive-bombers with 
C'Corts of Me 109s made an onslaught 
on a convoy sailing off the North coast 
of Kent. R.-\.F. fiirliters tore into the 


scene and in a few moments half a dozen 
Ju 87s crashed into the sea, with six 
of the escorting enemv fighters. In this 
same attack one Me ltl9 and four 
Ju 87s were destroyed by the A. A. guns 
of the naval vessels escorting the 
merchantmen. 

On November 11 some Italian 
bombers, with an escort 
amounting to 60 Brief Italian 
fighters, also tried to ‘ Invasion ’ 
bomb ships in convoy. 

Again, R.A.F. fighter pilots intercepted 
the enemy ; five Italian Fiat G.R. 42 
fighters and eight Fiat B.R. 20 
bombers were promptly shot down. 
The remaining Italians who were still 
in the air at once fled. The two 
types of aircraft in question had been 
shot down by the F.A.A. and R.A.F. 
in the Middle East by hundreds, and 
ever since Italy’s entry into the war 
the inferior equipment of the Regia 
-Aeronautica had been revealed again 



BRIEF AND INGLORIOUS PART IN AIR WAR AGAINST BRITAIN 

By his special request, so Mussolmi averred, some of his airmen were allowed to join the Nazis 
m the air war over Britain. Attacking on November ii. 1940. thirteen Italian machines were 
soon shot down the one illustrated, a Fiat C.R.. 42, coming to ground at Corton, near Lowestoft. 

PhotOy G.P.T’. 
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staiiilaril honibers of the 
Italian Air Force ; it lunl 
a cruiMUf; ranirc of 1.2 in 
miles, a bomb loail of 
3.o(Xl lb., and a maximum 
-(leed of 204 m.p.h. One 
of the eiaht bombers and 
two of the five C.R. 42s 
de.stroyed on this occasion 
crashed on land, and tho.se 
of the crow that .survived 
were captured. For the 
first time since the Romans 
left Britain nearly 2,00<1 
year.s ago Tuscan enemies 
were thus made prisoners 
in this country. 

Throughout November 
the Nazis continued to use 
their Me 109s in the role 
of bomber. Thev were 


was made of the award of the Victoria 
Cross to Flight-Lieiit. J. B. Nicolson 
for most conspicuous bravery on 
August IG (see page 1164). The Air 
Ministry announced a number of new 
R.A.F. apjiointments and promotions. 
Amongst these was that of Air Vice- 
Marshal 4V. S. Douglas (promoted Air 
^Marshal) to Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief Fighter Command, in place of 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh C. T. 
Dowding. 

After the terrific onslaughts of .August, 
September and October the daylight 
attacks of the enemy diminished, but 
heavy night raids were made by the 
Luftwaffe as November ran its course. 
On the first Sunday of the month 
(November 3), however, Londoners 
experienced a night free from “ alerts ” 
— the first since Sejitmnber 7. This lull 
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WHEN THE NAZIS BEGAN THEIR CONCENTRATED ATTACKS 

First of its type, a devastating mass attack was made on Coventry by the Luftwaffe during the 
night of November 14-15, 1940. These (Nazi) photographs are stated to show (top) Goering 
with Luftwaffe commanders planning the raid ; and bright) a view of the Coventry fires taken 
from a German ’plane soon after the raid began. 


iad again. The C.R. 42 was a biplane 
with a top speed of only 270 m.p.h., 
poorly armed, with only two Breda 
■Safat machine-guns. It was thus easily 
dispii.sed of by the Hurricane and 
''jiitfire. The 11 R, 20 w,is one of the 



A.O. C.-IN-C. FIGHTER COMMAND 

In November, 1940, Air Marshal William 
Sholto Douglas, C.B. (later Sir Sholtot, was 
appointed to the Fighter Command m suc- 
cession to Sir Hugh Dowding, who for over 
four years had held the post. Air Marshal 
Douglas was born in 1893 and joined the 
R.F.C. in 1914. 

Photo, Il'ide World 


Hown over at a great height or, if there 
were low clouds and bad visibility, single 
machines would carry out sporadic raids 
at coiuparativelv low altitudes. Some- 
times the objectives were R.A.F. aero- 
dromes, but quite frequently the 
Luftwaffe seemed to be merely carrying 
out futile “ nuisance raids.” Some- 
times, too, the aircraft would come 
down low over a town and use its guns 
against people in the streets On one 
day in November a low-flying Doriiier 
was brought down through coming into 
the range of a party of Home Guards, 
who used their rifles with commendable 
skill and promptitude. 

On November 14 the announcement 


was brief, and on the following uight 
the capital was bombed from dusk till 
dawn. From then until November 10 
the main attacks were directed against 
London. 

Four nights later (November 14-15), 
the Germans carried out a devastating 
raid 011 Coventry — made, according to 
the enemy, in reprisal for the R.A.F. 
raid on Munich on the night of Novem- 
ber 8. It was said to have been 
organized by General Field-Marshal 
Sperrle, who had commanded the 
notorious Nazi “ Condor Legion ” during 
the Spanish civil war. The Coventry 
raid (wliich caused heavy casualties 
and demolished churches, dwelling- 
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SOUTHAMPTON DID 
CONTINUE TO PLAY ITS 
VITAL PART 

On the night of November 30, 1940, 
Southampton was raided for seven 
hours and was again badly bombed 
on the following night. A Pro- 
clamation by the Mayor (see page 
1347) on December 3 read : ‘ The 
Battle of Britain must go on. All 
Southampton must continue to 
play Its vital part.’ Top, all that 
was left of their home near Bargate 
Centre, salvaged furniture. Below, 
homeless people setting out for new 
quarters, found for them by an 
emergency centre, such as that 
shown at the left. 

Photos, ''Daily Jl/im/r”; Sport tt 
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houses, shops and factories) marked the 
introduction by the Germans of con- 
centrated Iiombinfis aizaiiist single ob- 
iectives. Hitherto they had divided 
up their attacking formations, and their 
raids, on any given night, liad been 
directed against a numfier of targets. 

For this raid, which the Nazis claimed 
was the biggest in the bloodstained 
history of air warfare, thev invented 
with sub-human pride the term ‘‘ Coven- 
trating ’ as a standard of civilian 
destruction. Bombing from a high al- 
titude from dusk to dawn, thev dropped 



the spirit of SOUTHAMPTON 

Issued by the Mayor from the bomb- 
scarred Civic Centre after the raids that 
sorely tried the town (see page 1346 and 
1348), this Proclamation called upon the 
people to resume work m order that the vital 
activities of the town should continue 


some 500 tons of H.E. bombs and 
30,000 incendiaries, and on that dreadful 
morning much of the city lay in ruins 
or was still burning. Of the lovely 
Cathedral the tower and spire and the 
blackened outer walls alone remained. 
Two other churches, two hospitals, many 
hotels, clubs, cinemas, hundreds of 
stores, shops, and many office buildings 
were destroyed ; roads were blocked and 
thousands were homeless in this city 
of fire and death. ^Vhen the King and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of 
Home Security, visited the city on 
November 16 the ruins of Broadgate 
and other streets were still burning. Aid 
was rushed from outside, the Army and 
Government Departments cooperating 
with the Corporation, and life, though 
muted, went on again. Perhaps the out- 
standing fact was the failure of Nazi 
savagery to interfere to any serious 
extent with war production. They 



AWARDS FOR CIVILIAN GALLANTRY 

Broadcasting on September 23, 1940, H M the King 
announced the institution of the George Cross (left) and 
George Medal as ‘ a new mark of honour for all ranks of 
men and women in civilian life.’ Names of the first 
recipients — who had won the honour for bravery during or 
after air raids — were announced on October 1. 

Photns, ChibiLich Press 


Ciiii'cd over l.OoO casual- 
ties and laid the centre of 
the city m rum. but the 
factories, for which 
Coventry is famous, were 
only slightly affected. On 
Novenilier 20 a mas s 
burial, in four long 
trenches, of 172 victims of 
the raid took place. 

On the night alter that of 
the mass raid on Coventry 
there followed a heavy 
attack on London, causing 
widespread d.image. 

Then during the latter 
part of the month the 
attack was switched from 
London to production 
Centres in the Midlands, 
the fVest of England, 
and to Merseyside and 
Southampton. In the Midlands, 
Birmin.gham, which had already had 
several savage attacks, suffered 
severely on the nights of November 
19-20 and the 22nd. The damage was 
more scattered than in other cities, for 
Birmingham covers, together with its 


suburbs, an area of 80 square miles. 
Several streets, both sliopjnng and 
residential, suffered severely, and the 
Cathedral and the Art Gallery were 
damaged. 

A jirolonged and intensive raid on 
Southampton omthe night of November 




HOW NAZI RAIDERS LIT UP THEIR TARGETS 

in order to illuminate the country beneath them the enemy raiders dropued many flares which 

^ the^mc^ f marksmen ol our ground defence units In this photograph 

the tracer sheds fired from the ground are clearly visible beside the parachute Lres “ 

Photo, Kejatone 
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THIS WAS A SHOPPING ARCADE IN BIRMINGHAM 
In November, 1940, there were heavy raids on Midland towns, and Birmingham suffered with 
others Glass-roofed arcades, such as that shown here, were ill suited to such ordeals, ana were 
generally reduced to debris by the blast and concussion 



TRAIL OF THE LUFTWA. FE AT BRISTOL AND LIVERPOOL 
A bizarre scene is presented by this gallery of the Bristol Museum, lor some exhibits are 
apparently unharmed, while others are wrecked Below, during one of many raids on Mersey- 
side and Liverpool, a fire engine plunged into a bomb crater just after the missile had fallen. 
Salvage work is seen in progress. 

I’hotos. Associalfd Pre-'^s , “ Dai!f/ Mirror *’ .* Planet Newa 



LG~17 caused heavy ca.'Ualtie.^ aud 
brought ruin to the centre of the city, 
but the worst raid was that on Saturday. 
November 30, which la'-ted tor seven 
lioui's and was repeated the following 
night. After the two niuhts of terror 
thoii-ands were rendered hoinehw-,, and 
churches, thoaTres, cmema.s, hospitals 
and niaiiv other buildinirv destroved. In 


an earlier davhght raid the gieat Civic 
Centre, completed only in 1030, had 
been .severely damaged, and now the 
Law Courts, Municipal and I’olice 
OIKces in the Centre all suffered, 
causing total damage of over a quarter 
of a million pounds. Considering the 
fury of the November 30- December 1 
raids, the total casualties, alioiit 370, 
were light. The King made a tour of the 
stricken city on December 5. 

In the West of England the city of 
Bri.stol suffered heavily, particularly on 
December 2 and 6. Among the im- 
portant buildings that 
were damaged or de- 
stroyed in Bri.stol’s raids 
were parts of the Uni- 
versity, many hospitals 
including its famous Temple Church, 
St. Petei’.s Hospital, an ancient alms- 
house, the (')ld Dutch House dating 
from the reign of William III, and 
certain 14th-ceiitury almshouses. 

At the end of November day- 
light attacks weie again attempted 
in London on the 30th, preceded by 
widespread and coutiiiuous raids the 
night before on the centre and on the 
Home Counties. 

During these winter months of fierce 


Bomb 
Ravage 
at Bristol 

and churches. 


raids in the long hours of darkne.ss, 
when casualties and damage were 
heavy, our defences seemed to be 
ineffective. Wide disappointment was 
felt that, though in the davtiiue our 
fighter pilots had wrought havoc with 
the Nazis, at night they seemed to be 
faced with an impossible task. Later it 
was realized that in those difficult days 
and nights of winter ceaseless efforts 
had been made to meet the menace of 
the night-raider. New long-range night- 
fighters were being rapidly turned 
out, and every type of machine which 
seemed to have qualities suitable for 
night defence was tried. New' methods 
of aircraft location were developed 
experimentally, and “ radiolocation,” 
the exi.^teuce of which w-as kept secret 
at the time, had begun to prove itself — 
though both apparatus and operators 
were yet too few. Formidable as were 
our ground defences under certain 
conditioiLs, it became clear that the 
.solution of the night-raider menace 
was to be found only in the develop- 
ment of the night-fighter aeroplane, 
which must be given prompt anil 
accurate information about the enemy. 


i:»s 


Bad Weather 
Stopped 
Raids 


In the la>t mouth of 194U the Luft- 
waffe's power in the air was somewhat 
impeded by weather conditions, aud 
there were several uichts when no raid-- 
were made auvwhere m Britain. On 
other nights the enemy s attacks were 
weak and brief, and it was assumed 
that the German pilots, 
following in.structions 
sent bv wireless, had 
turned back and returned 
to their bases in order to avoid^ landing 
in bad visibility due to fog. Neverthe- 
less, a number of fierce onslaughts on 
our cities marked the close of the year. 

After an interval of reduced activity 
London, on Sunday, December 8, had 
a 14-hour attack which was one of 
the most severe raids yet experienced. 
Despite one of the heavie-t defensive 
barrages that had until then been jnit 
up, flare.s, incendiaries and H.L. bombs 
were dropped all over the central area 
and the outskirts, doing considerable 
damage. The Temjile, which had suf- 
fered tragic ruin in earlier raids in 
October and November, was by now a 
scene of general devastation. 

Subsequently the Germans stated that 
their bombers had come from all the 
aerodromes thev occupied in France, 
Holland and Bi'lgium. A communique 
claimed that 100,000 incendiary bombs 
and 700 tons of H.E. bomhs had been 


( Iropiped on the 
Metropolis. In the 
third week of De- 
cember Liverpool 
and the Mersey- 
side were the main 
objectives. Incen- 
diary bombs were 
used by the tliou- 
,s,md and many 
fires were st.arted 
The IMidland.' 
again had their 
share of the Nazi 
attacks, Sheffield 
being the main 
objective on the 
nights of Decem- 
ber 12 and 15. In 
both raids a large 
number of incen- 
diaries were em- 
ploj’cd and con- 
siderable material 
damage was done. 
Manche.'ter fol- 
lowed a.s a Nazi 
target on the 
night of December 
22, when the 
Royal Exchange, 
one of the finest 
buildings of it.s 
kind in the King- 




RADIOLOCATION PERSONNEL AT WORK ON INSTRUMENTS 

Foremost amoni. Britain's anti-aircraft defences was the system of locating aircraft at a distance 
by means of radio waves. Little may be said about it and at this time little was known of it except 
that It used the orincple of ‘ echo sounding '-the aircraft sought being located by the time 
taken for a reflection of wireless wave, sent out from the instrumeiit to reach the radiolocator 
Above, radiolocation men serviong instruments. P/ioto. L,U,-,h nj],cml : Lrown C^pjn.jht 
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MAGNESIUM INCENDIARY 
BOMB EXPLAINED 

The bomb is made of a magnesium- 
aluminium alloy which is set off by the 
thermite (aluminium and iron oxide) 
contained within the cylinder. Thermite 
supplies its own oxygen, and will barn at 
the enormously high temperature of 3,000 
deg. C. It is Ignited by a percussion cap and 
special composition in the head of the bomb. 

It weighs about 2 lb. 2 02., and is kept head 
down by the tail vanes. When it strikes, a 
detonating pin is driven against the per- 
cussion cap ; the thermite is ignited and 
its intense heat fires the casing. Proper 
treatment is to localize action by sand spread 
over the bomb, and to spray surrounding 
material with water. Water poured or 
spurted on the bomb is broken up into its 
component gases and may cause dangerous 
explosions (See also illus. page 1125.) 

Courtesy of “ The Sphere ’’ 

dom, and the Cathedral, were both 
wrecked, as well as many other buildings. 

Oil the night of the last Sunday of the 
vear (December 29), choosing a time 
when they judged that the city’s com- 
mercial buildings would be left un- 
watched, the Nazis mailo a gigantic 
fire-raid on the City of London. ^lany 
churches and other historic buildings in 
the City were de.stroyed. 

Thousands of incendiaries were show- 
ered upon the squaie mile of the City 
that evening in a raid which ended 
before midnight and included, fo" 
rea'Ons never made clear, no organized 
high explo->ive attack. The result.' 
were disastrous, and throughout the 
first hours of the iiiuht there raged in 
the Citv and in Southwark an inferno 



Enemy and British Aircraft Losses 
Orer Britain, No*.-Dec., 1940 



1 Nov 

1 l-IO 

Nov Nov 

1 1 -20 21-30 

Dec 

1-15 

Dec 

16-31 

Totals 

German 

! 75 

87 

43 

37 

12 1 

254 

Italian 

1 - 

13 

7 


— ' 

20 

British 
. British 

‘ Pilots 

I 28 

12 

16 

8 

' 

1 

65 

[ Saved 

9 

8 

9 

7 

1 

34 i 


Ot thf 27^ I'm mv ain'ratt dt 2; \\* r* 

sliot at iiiLtht. It u.-i'- e''tiinat.-(l tiint 

(itruiau prr'^nniK'l lo-t caanunt'-d to =.7-> 
jr^!tl^h net per-ann'-l lo'.sc-. 2*) 

l-'rom thf? raid Itritain. Ort. loto. 
up to Dim •:;i, lu-pL 3,045 i-iipriiy airciatt u*?f‘ 
de-^trox^-d ovr thi- oonntry. R.A.I'. 
uen 847 . but 427 pihftsxxero «aved. The ih^'t 
b')mbs wore dropp'd on Lond'^n outskirt'^ on 
Aurru'^t 2''. i'> [(} 

uhicli was aptly entitled ” The Second 
Great Fire of Jjondon.” Some 
planes took [lart, and diopped at lea.-t 
10,000 incendiary bomlis. Before dawn 
iiiore than lO.OOfJ firemen had got the 
tires under control, but City workers 
on the Monday monnng foiuid every- 
where blackened ruins. The ancient 



Guildlmll seemed to be but a shell, 
altliouuli it was. in fact, later re-roofed 
.md brought into U'-e again. Eight of 
Wreri’.s churcht's were destroyed or 
gutted, and round St. PaulXs Cathe- 
dral fire had raged in many of the 
wholesale warehouses, whde most of 
Paternoster Row and Warwick Lane, 
for the best part of a century the home 
of pnbli.sher-. and book.seller.s, wa.s but a 
senes of smoking ruins. The Cathedral 
itself, thanks largely to the de%’oted 
work of tlie Cathedral watchers arid 
ftreinen, \s-as unharmed, but of the 
Chapter House only gaunt brick walls 


rhdiis^ils 
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CITY OF LONDON GUILDHALL AS THE LUFTWAFFE LEFT IT 

In the raid on the last Sunday night of December, i9ao, Guildhall suffered grievously by fire, 
despite the efforts of its own firemen and others, flames spreading from near-by buildings. Here is 
the blackened shell of the Banqueting Hal! or Great Hail. Numerous notable monuments in the 
Hali were destroyed. The Hall was later temporarily re-roofed and brought into use. 

Pholo, Wide World 


remained. The Wren churches destroyed 
were St. Lawrence Jewry, Gre.-liani 
Street ; St. Mary the Virgin, Alderman- 
bury : St. Andrew - by - the - "Wardrobe, 
Blackfriar.s ; Sr. Stephen’.s, Coleman 

THOUSANDS OF ‘TUBE’ 
SHELTERERS 

This graph shows the estimated number ol 
persons who took refuge in the London Tube 
Railway stations between September zo and 


December 31, 1940 Though the night 

raids increased in severity as time went on 


the number of people taking refuge fell 
steadily. At Christmas it dropped nearly to 


( omltsi of thf “ /fiifhf E rfircs 
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Street ; St. Veda.st, Foster Lane ; Chri.st 
Church, Newgate Street : St. Annls, 
Gre.sbam Street, and St. Bride's, Fleet 
Street. Tho.se who were in Fleet Street 
on that terrible night will not ea.sily 
forget the tiered XVren steeple flaming 
like a monstrous torch. Other famous 
buildings damaged included Trinity 
House, Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough 
Square, and the Central Criminal Court. 
Old Bailev. The less-known buildings 
which suffered in this wanton and 
savage attempt to burn out the centre 
of London were numbered by the score. 
It was stupid as well a.s savage, for, 
thouirh the material damage it caused 
might be calculated in millions of 
poimd.s, it had no great effect upon the 
life of the City and none whatever on 
the morale of the Londoner. 

The facts given above must necessarily 

hi- ll'■lltl..lill.t.■. ;;|;d full I'.l'.lllrJIlO 
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LONDON WILL NEVER FORGET 
Typical of only too majiy business thorough- 
fares on the morrow of the great incendiary 
raid of December 29, 1940, Fore Street 
presented a deplorable spectacle. On the 
left. Fore Street before the raid. 

Fox : Associated Pre^s 

of tlie bombing of the many towns and 
cities of Britain in this period cannot 
yet be compiled. The facts that stood 
out and that call for record were that, 
however staggering and even appalling 
vv ere the first effects of wanton and in- 
di'Crimiiiate bombing, it could not be 
paid that at any time or any place the 
n.orale of the people had been seriously 
atfected. And since it could also be 
claimed that the material damage to the 
war production centres was of a defin- 
itely limited character, it could also be 
stated that the Luftwaffe, despite the 
ruin and misery they had achieved, had 
failed in their primary objective. 

From the defence point of view it wa.s 
everywhere agreed that fire-watching and 
fire-fighting facilities were inadorpiate — 
a lesson pressed home with tragic in- 
tensity by the Second Great Fire of 
London, which compelled official action 
on a much more definite ba.ds. 

The fire terror at the end of December 
made it clear that any system of fire- 
watching ba<ed upon voluntary help 
must be inadequate. Eighteen days 
after Mr. Herbert Morrison signed an 
order which made it compulsory for all 
jjersons between 16 and 60, not already 
engaged in Government. Army or Civil 
Defence services, to reuister for fire- 
watching duties. In the two months 
Xovember-December, 1910. the total 


ci%aliaa casualties were 19,627, there 
being 6,202 killed in November and 5,014 
in December. The injured numbered 


10,790 and 8,837 respectively. Between 
August 8 and December 31 the total 
deaths were 20,998. 


Targets of Nazi Air Raiders 

Destruction and Damage in the Period September 12 to November 14, 1940 
London and the Provinces (M.O.I. List) 

PALACES NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


HOSPITALS 

Charcerhouse CHnlc 
Great Ormond Street 
London Hospital 
Queen Mary’s Hospital 
St. Bartholomew's Medical 
School 

St. Thomas’s 
Swiss Relief Centre 
St Dunstan’s Headquarters 
Ford’s Hospital, Coventry 
American Ambulance Unit. 
Tunbridge Wells 

CHURCHES fLondon) 
Westminster Abbey 
Sc. Paul’s Cathedral 
St. Martin-in-the-Field$ 

Sc. Clement Danes 
Sc. Giles, Cripplegate 
St. Swithin’s, Cannon Street 
St. Augustine, Watling Street 
St. Boniface, Adler Street 
St. Dunstan>m>che-East 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap 
Jewtn Chapel 

Dutch Church, Austin Friars 
Swedish Church, Rotherhithe 
St. Magnus the Martyr 
St. Mary-ac-Hill 
Sc. Mary Woolnoth 
St. Margaret’s. Westminster 
Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road 

Sc. John's, Smith Square 
St. John's, Kensington 
Our Lady of Victories, Kensing- 
ton 

Sc. Mark’s, Regent's Park 
Islington Parish Church 

EMBASSIES 

American (time bomb removed) 
Japanese (evacuated) 

Spanish 


Buckingham Palace 
Kensington Palace 
Lambeth Palace 
Eltham Palace 

OTHER IMPORTANT 
BUILDINCS 

London 

House of Lords 
Briti^ Museum 
Law Courts 
Tate Gallery 
Imperial War Museum 
Somerset House 
Wallace Collection 
Burlington House 
Tower of London 
Westminster Hall 
Temple 

Inner Temple Library 

Royal College of Surgeons 

Stationers’ Hall 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea 

Hogarth House 

Holland House 

Radnor House, Twickenham 

Statue of Richard Coeur de Lion 

Australia House 

Bank of England (near) 

County Hall 
Madame Tussaud’s 
National City Bank of New York 
Public Record Office 
South Africa House 
University College Library 
Yokohama Specie Bank 
Y.M.C.A. Headquarters 
The Zoo 

Indian Students’ Hostel 
Italian Tourist Company 
Wimbledon Centre Court 

Provinces 

Canterbury Cathedra! 

Argyle Theatre. Merseyside 
Arts Theatre. Birkenhead 
Birmingham Art Gallery 
Birmingham Town Hall 


(London) 

Associated Press of America 

Daily Express 

Daily Herald 

Daily Mail 

Daily Mirror 

Daily Sketch 

Daily Worker 

Evening Standard 

Glasgow Herald and Bulletin 

New Statesman and Nation 

The Times 

SQUARES AND STREETS 
(London) 

Berkeley Square 
Leicester Square 
Kensington Square 
Sloane Square 
Smith Square 
Berwick Market 
Bond Street 
Burlington Arcade 
Bruton Street 
Carnaby Street 
Lambeth Walk 
Maddox Street 
Oxford Street 
Park Lane 
Piccadilly 
Regent Street 
Rotten Row 
Royal Arcade 
Savile Row 
Watling Street 
Elephant and Castle 

STORES 

Austin Reed (Piccadilly) 

Bourne and Hollingsworth 

Ford Showrooms, Regent Street 

Gamage’s, Cheapside 

John Lewis 

Peter Robinson 

Seifndge's 

CLUBS 

Arts (Dover Street) 

Carlton 

Reform 


NOTE — This list includes only biuMiii-r 


to be mentioned by the censorship. 
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Chapter 129 

GRECO-ITALIAN STRUGGLE: HOW THE GREEKS 
DROVE OUT THE INVADERS 

Italians in Retreat — Fierce Struggle IVest of Pogradets — Greeks Take Santi 
Quaranta — Allied Troops Enter Argyrokastro — Masterly Greek Offensive 
Continues : ‘ Highest-Spirited Army in the World ’ — Capture of Hiniara — 

Corfu's Ordeal : an Easy Target for Italian Airmen — After Two Months 
of War : Position at end of 1941 


D ecember opened lilackly enouifh 
for tile Italians in Albania. 
Aloiis; the whole of the front, 
from the Adriatic to the tangle of lake 
and mountain where Albania meets 
Greece and Yugo.^lav'ia, they were in 
full retreat, cIo.?ely pursued by the 
Greeks. Across the rugged and barren 
country.side and in the bitter weather 
of the Balkan winter the fighting went 
on continuoirsly. Particularly deep was 
the Greeks’ penetration into Albania 
along the coast, where they advanced 
beyond Santi Quaranta ; the Delvino 
heights were occupied, and Argyro- 
kastro was brought under their artillery 
fire. The Italian casualties were re- 
ported to be heavy, and the Greeks 
claimed a bag of 7,000 prisoners. Then 
in the centre Mount Ostravitza was 
seized, together with the heights north 
of Premet ; and to the north the 
Greeks extended their hold to the hill 
country beyond the recently captured 
Pogradets. 

That Greek cavalry had entereil 
Premet wa.s announced by the Greek 
High Command in a communique is.sued 
in Athens on December 5. The enemy 


were stated to have suffered heavy 
lo.sses, and the Greek captures included 
500 prisoners, six guns, and abundant 
material. At the same time the severe 
struggle in the mountainous district 
west of Pogradets was reported to have 
resulted in complete success. In the 
air the Greek Air Force continued to be 
active, and the R.A.F. in Greece claimed 
some further important successes. It 
was announced from British head- 
(piarters in Athens on December 5 that, 
in a fierce battle over enemy lines on the 
previous day, Briti.sh fighters, without 
loss to themselves, shot down a large 
number of enemy aircraft. Enemy 
troops retreating hurriedly in the Tepe- 
leni-Khsura area were successfully 
attacked by R.A.F. bomber and fighter 
formations, while off the coast at Santi 
Quaranta our bombers secured two 
direct hits on an enemy de.stroyer, which 
was stopped and was seen to be listing 
heavily when our aircraft left. So badly 


damaged was it that it had to make for 
the nearest harbour, that of Santi 
Quaranta, and there it lay an easy 
prey for the Greeks when thev entered 
the town a few davs later. De.scribing 
the attack on Italian concentrations in 
the Tepelcni area, the leader of tlie 
R.A.F, bomber formation said : 

“ We dived on the town and saw clouds 
of diLst and stones rise from around the bridge 
as our homlis dropped. Wo also hit the road 
and some buildings, around wliich wo saw 
scattered motor traiR«port. Seeing a convov 
in the road we dropped a stick plumb in the 
centre of it. Later I saw two Italian bom- 
bers apparently attacking the Greek linos, 
but the bombs bui’^t on tho mountainside, 
evidently doing no damage.” 

By now the Greeks had closed in on 
Santi Quaranta — the little port M’hich 
the Italians had renamed Port Edda, 
in honour of Mussolini’s daughter, 
Count Ciano’s wife, and which, ranking 
after Valona and Durazzo, had been 


ALBANIAN PORT CAPTURED BY THE GREEKS 

Santi Quaranta (named by the Italians Port Edda, in honour of Countess Ciano), though quite 
small, was of considerable importance to the Italians as a base. Storming the heights above, 
Greek troops took the town on December 6, 1940 
Photo, Do<ishnr'I 
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CAVALRY OF THE ‘HIGHEST-SPIRITED ARMY IN THE WORLD’ 

This tribute to Greek troops was uttered by the “ Daily Telegraph’s ” special correspondent 
with the Greek Army On December 5, 1940, Greek cavalry such as these (seen riding lorward 
to the Albanian front line) entered Premet, on the heels of the retreating Italians 

Fhoto, Keystone 


used extensively by the Italians as a 
base for their operations. In the face 
of terrible fire the Greeks stormed the 
heights above the town, so that the only 
way of retreat left for the Italians was 
along the difficult road to Himara 
(Chimara). On December 6 came the 
news that the Greeks had occupied 
Santi Quaranta, and that the Italians 
were pouring northward along 
the coast, choking the road.s 
with their disorderly progress. 

On the .same day it was re- 
ported tliat the Italians had 
evacuated Argyrokastro, and 
were retreating towards Tepeleni, 
coiLstantly harassed by the 
Greek Air Force. Argyrokastro 
itself was under Greek artillery 
fire, and oil dumps and munition 
depots were reported to be in 
flames. 

Xo rest was given the de- 
feated and demoralized enemy. 

The Greeks swept on bevond 
Santi Quaranta, pressed back 
the enemy centre, and m the 
north made further progress 
bevond Pogradets in the direction 
of the key-town of Elbasan. 

And all the time the R.A.F. 
continued their bombing raids 
on the Italian communications. 
Yalona with its sliijipmg ami 
dumps of war material in par- 
ticular being singled out for 
devastating attack. So severe 


was the damage at this, Italy’s chief 
“ invasion port,” that the Italians 
were henceforward driven to use to an 
ever-increasing extent the roadstead of 
San Giovanni di Medua, far to the 
north, and much less convenient for 
their purpose. 

Still further victories were at hand. 
At 12.15 on the afternoon of December 8 


the Greeks entered Argyrokastro in 
triumph. There was wild enthusiasm in 
Athens when the news was announced. 
Huge crowds paraded the streets and 
cheered King George and General 
Metaxas as, with British officers at their 
side, they appeared on the balcony of 
the palace. British soldiers, sailors and 
airmen danced a Highland tling on the 
stage of a theatre ; the church bells 
crashed out, and the sirens from ships 
in the Piraeus joined in the joyous 
clamour. 

Those Greek successes caused gloom 
and despondency in Italy, 
where ruler and people alike 
had indulged in such high 
hopes of a campaign which 
was to be as brief as it was 
triumphant. In.stead, the Italian 
troops 'were reported to be 
retreating everywhere. It was 
obvious that there ti’ere grave 
defects in the Fascist military 
machine ; it was obvious, too, 
that Mussolini’s High Command 
had completely under-e.stimated 
the scale of the campaign which 
had been embarked upon. Thus 
it was not surprising that 
Marshal Badoglio, supreme com- 
mander of the Italian armed 
forces, was retired “ at his own 
reijuest ”• on December 6. tie 
was .succeeded by General Ugo 
Cavellero, who shortly before 
had been commander-in-chief 
of the Italian forces in East 
Africa. Xo official reasons were 
vouchsafed for Badoglio's retire- 
ment, but it was an open 
secret that he was thoroughly 



THE GREEK DRIVE INTO ALBANIA 

This map illustrates the operations described m the present 
Chapter, and shows the mam objectives ot the Greek advance 
from the south and south-east. 

Coiirtci-y of the E i preno' ” 
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dissatisfied -svitli the conduct of the war, 
which, it was generally understood, had 
been begun against his advice. The 
bewilderment and depression of the 
Italian people were still further increased 
a few days later when Badoglio was 
followed into retirement by General de 
Vecchi, Governor and Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Dodecanese Islands, 
Admiral Cavagnari, Chief of the Naval 
StaS, Vice-Admiral Somigli, the Deputy 
Chief, and Vice-Admiral Bacci, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Italian naval 
forces at sea. De Vecchi was succeeded 
by General Bastico, a veteran of the 
Spanish and Abyssinian campaigns, 
while Admiral Riccardi became Chief 
of the Naval Staff, and Squadron 
Admiral lacchino supplanted Bacci. 
Somigli was replaced by Admiral 
Campioni. Following these changes a 
special communique was issued in 
Rome. 

“ It.aly,” it stateii, “ knew she had 
difficult monient.s in store wlien slu! entered 
tlie present war. Those who lind in the 
changes in the High Command dangerous 
aj-mptoms of lack of harmony and possible 
delays and forecast catastrophes are wTOng. 
They are committing the same mistakes as 
were made during the Abyssinian c.ampaign. 
As for talk of delays, we only say that the 
clianges will have the contrary result and can 
be considered as accelerating the Italian 
war machine to a swifter and more efficient 
rhythm. If the changes are considered 
necessary and opportune tlie disciplined 
Italian people accept them with the trust 
tliat makes tlie Italian people one single block, 
iiussolini and the Italian people know that 
tliey can trust each other.” 


Despite storms of wind and rain the 
Greek offensive continued successfully 
along the whole front. Particularly 


Greek 

Drive 

Continues 


fierce was the fighting 
north and north-w'e.st 
of Argvrokastro in the 
central sector and near 


Pogradet.s, where the Italian rearguard 
fought desperately to hold off the 
Greeks, who pursued in the most re- 
morseless fashion. Only in the air 
was Italy able to claim some small 
triumph, as when her ’planes bombed the 
defenceless civilians of Corfu. But the 


R.A.F. retaliated with bombing raids 
on Valona and Durazzo, while Italian 
shipping in the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean was forced to run the 


gauntlet. 


“ Our offensive continues successfully 
throughout the whole front,” read the 
Greek High Command communique 
issued in Athens on December 11. 


“ Strong positions were captured at the 
point of the bayonet. The enemy's 
losses were heavy. Three 10 cm. guns 
were captured.” This communique is 
typical of the reports issued by the 
Greek Command in those days of stress 
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ARGVROKASTRO FELL TO THE GREEKS AFTER DESPERATE FIGHTING 


When Greek troops entered Argyrokastro on December 8, 1940, they viewed a scene of desolation. 
Apart from the effect of their own shells, the town had been battered by the Royal Air Force ni 
the process of dislodging the Italians. Top, Greeks occupying the former barracks of the Italian 
Carabinieri at Maliq, 8 miles N.W. of Koritza. Koritza itself was taken on November 22. 

Phr>tri$, Jlnvchord ; Assncintt: I 





HOW THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AIDED THE GREEKS 

The landing of Italian reinforcements and supplies was much impeded by the bombing attacks 
made by the R.A.F. Here is a view of the Albanian port of Valona, showing British bombs 
falling on important objectives with astounding accuracy of aim 
rh‘‘/n, Uuti^h Of]!. -nl Croatl Copynght 


1111(1 -traiu. Ill spite ot the liitter winter 
weatlier — 'Uow w,is now falling: yeuerallv 
throughout Albania, and on the moun- 
tains it lay several ieet deeji, while 
\-illages were barely distinguishable 
under their mantle of snow — the Greek 
forces maintained their olTeiisive. Day 
after day the eonmiunu pies spoke of 
offensive operations continuini; success- 
fully, of advances at this point and at 
that, of the capture of iiupoitant 
heights and the oecu[iation of still more 
towns and villages. 

JIv now tile Greeks had developed to a 
line art their tactics of the olleiisive — 
tactics which proved a.s successful as 
economical in man-power. Usu dlv thev 
refrained from making a frontal assault, 
but gradually worked round on either 
side of the villages or towns winch were 
their objectives until they had occupied 
The dominating height.s and so rnmpelleil 




tlie Italian.s down below in the valleys 
to choose between e.xteiminution or 
evacuation. Again and again these 
tactics proved their soundness, and 
Iroin place after place the Italians 
streamed away noith and we.st, leaving 
behind them i|uantities of war material 
which they had not time to de.strov. 

In vain the enemy attempted to 
I orisolidate Ills position. The Greeks 
jufshed on, never giving him an opjior- 
tunity of foiistructmg a reallv effective 
system of field works and fortifications. 
The cold was extreme ; dense mist 
ham|>ered the usq of aircraft, and the 
deep snowdrifts made it next to im- 
[lossihh- to drag the heavy guns across 
the mountains. So severe wa.s the 
weatlier that it was saiil that the wolves 
had been driven from the mountain 
heights to seek the comparative .shelter 
of the valleys, where they were often 


encountered loping along the tracks. 
In such conditions the highlv mechanized 
Italian army was at a serious disadvan- 
tage. compared with the Greeks who-e 
transport was drawn almost entirely by 
houses and mules. All the same, the 
Greeks were severely tried by the 
bitter conditions. Their ecjuiyiment left 
much to be desired, and although thw 
were swift to profit by the enormous 
captures of Italian war material and 
were as quick to use the Italian lorries 
as they were to turn round the Italian 
guns and tanks, their plight was pitiable 
in the terrible conditions that prevailed. 
Numbers of the men were without even 
a single lilauket, as 2 iK).ri<K‘i blankets 
had been destroyed by a fire in Athens 
on the eve of the war ; many more had 
to share a blanket with 
a comrade. Their boots, Greek 
too, were in a shocking Fortitude 

state after weidrs of 
marching and clambering about the 
rocks. As one Greek corps commander 
put it, " If my men are able to do so 
much with so little essential clothing 
how much more could be done if they 
were more adequately provided ! ” 

A vivid picture of the Greeks in the 
fighting line wa.s drawn bv Mr. Arthur 
llterton of the “ Daily Telegraph,” who 
on hi.s way across Ihe mountains pa.ssed 
endless convov.s earrying .supplies to the 
front line. 

“ Tlicir covered waproii^. or opon cart^ on 
^•hich tho drivors hiuMlcd undf'r pioc(-s of 
c.inviw,” ho wroto, “ tryinj? to prf>toct tin ui- 
"dIvhs from Iho driviiii; ram and wirni. wore 
drawn by sturdy little horses or 
( 'ho(‘rfulnoss was the characteristic of all 
the>e wayfarer'^. 'J’hcre were always grc' t- 
incr'5 for us. Tlirfiui^li thick, slippery nuro 
winch hindcrotl every stef) they plough'-d 
their way.” On a sununit c>t some G.o"0 foot, 
whern conditions were truK Arctic, old ni' n 
and Women and even Iitth‘ children wci'* 
pickinc up stone and slate from the hillsith^ 
and carryintc it to the road to make it 
pas-^ahle for wheel. •«! transport. “ JOqually 
])atlM*lic. hut inspiring;, the sight of those 
thousands of liois.**-, and muU'-s, dri'nched aiui 
shiverinu' \Mth cold, hut strupi^lincr to bear 
the loads which arc their contribution to 
their niastei-s' succc'.s m the h.ittlc.’' 

T 1 le Greeks did, indeed, make a 
magnificent sliowinp. 

'>ur''ly this (.reck AIIll^ today,” said 
Mr. Lcland Stowe, the ” Daily Telegraph's 
Special Corros]to!id'. nt with the («reck Army. 
“ is just about tlie highest-spirited army in 
the world. Regardless of mud, rain and 
snow, regardless of hundreds of gorges, 
precipices and snow-covered pe<aks which 
must be conquered. da%’ after day they niarob 
on." Their appearance, he di^covere*!. 
entirely deccpliN'e. for they are little f«.dlows, 
not averaging much more than 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, and most of them look as if tluir 
uniforms are one or two sizes too big for 
tln-m. To hear their animated cliatti r erne 
miglit suspect them to be almost incapable 
of a well-organi/od effort. Yet. in I.hI, 
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i hese iron-iniiscU*tl. Wiinn- 
liearted men. the^e 
iinasssumingsoiis of Greece, 
were extraordinarily efli* 
<-ient. •■After n niglit of 
forced nnirclies.” continued 
tlie fanioua Ameiican ^our- 
nalL-'t. ** over killing moun- 
t.un ruad^. it i=? a common 
thing for Greek soldiers to 
-'hout and cheer a-' you pa''S 
them. Plugging slowh 
idoiig thiough ram on mule- 
})ack. Greeks will yell 
■ Macaronis ! ’ and ee-^tic* 
iilate elofiuently to indicate 
uliat they will do to the 
Italian-? when tlu'V catch 
up witli them. Their ges- 
iures are ma>ti'rpieCi‘s of 
mimicry, and are alway-' 
accompanied by diabolical 
but gu(td-natured griir?.’' 

Tile Italian comnnini- 
outis at this time were as 
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CORFU WAS AN EASY TARGET 

Barely an hour’s flight from Italian air bases 
m Sicily, the Greek island of Corfu was 
frequently bombed by the Regia Aeronautica. 
Much damage was done and many were 
killed. In the underground chambers of 
the old Venetian fort some thousands of 
bombed refugees found shelter. Below, 
buddings demolished by enemy bombs. 

Photo, lilack 67nr 

brief as the Gn'ek, thouirh occasionally 
they contained significant admissions. 
Thus that issued by the High Command 
on Dec. IG stated that “ on the Greek 
front new enemy attacks were rejuilsed. 
During the fierce fighting the losses 
suffered by the enemy and ourselves 
were appreciable.” That the Italian 
losses were heavy was borne out by the 
.statements of prisoner.s taken, and by 
Greek officers. One Greek observer 
watched an Alpini division make five 
attempts to recapture the hill of Skiovik ; 
“ the way the Italian commanders 
threw their men into the shambles, 
he said, “ was pitiful. It was a u.seless 
slaughter to justify a subsequent 
retreat.” 

Another Italian force, that was 
badly cut up was the ilodena division, 
when it delivered an unsuccessful 
counter-attack to the west of the Eiver 
Driiios. A naval communique stated 
that a Greek destroyer flotilla, under 
the command of Admiral Cavvadias, 
penetrated far beyond the island of 
tiaseno on the night of December I5-1G, 
but without encountering the enemy. 

Again the church bells in Athens 
pealed and the crowds rejoiced when. 
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LONDON CITY SCARRED BY THE NAZI FIRE RAID 
This photograph, taken from St. Paul’s Cathedral, shows the ruined church and spire of St. Mary-le-Bow {3). Behind 
(4) is the Bank of England, and to the right (5) the Mansion House. Some of the principal streets are indicated : 
(i) Gresham Street ; (2) King Street, Cheapside ; (6) Bow Lane ; (7) Milk Street ; (8) Cheapside ; (9) Bread Street. 
St. Mary-le-Bow was notable for its fine lantern and spire, only four feet lower than that of St. Bride’s, while, of course. 
It was endeared to all Londoners as the home of Bow Bells. The scene of wanton rum here spread out before the 
eyes is beyond comment, but represents only a portion of that caused by the raid. 
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FIRE HAVOC AROUND ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

Both these photographs were taken from the roof of St. Paul’s. The upper one vividly shows the fierce fires that 
raged only a stone’s throw from the famous Cathedral on the night of December 29, 1940, and were held in check 
by the almost superhuman efforts of the City and Metropolitan firemen, regular and auxiliary, working under a rain of 
bombs. Below, with smoke and steam still rising, are some of the famous streets and buildings that nestled around 
the Cathedral : (t) Warwick Lane; (2) Paternoster Square; (3) Paternoster Row; (41 Ivy Lane; (5) General Post Office; 
f6i Neweate Street ; (7) Chnst Church, associated with the Bluecoat School and built bv Wren in i687-t7or 
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ITALIAN ARTILLERY RETREATING IN ALBANIA 

Impeded by deep snow, intense cold ,ind poor mounUin roads, these Italian soldiers are hauling their gun to a new 
position. Strapped to their backs are snow-shoes In some places the snow was three feet deep, and, only narrow tracks 
being available, the Italian artillery had to depend upon man-power to move their weapons from place to place Beneath : 
a wintry lairyland effect, suggestive of seasonable peace but for the lonely Greek warrior with a pack-horse making 
his way to camp By the end of 1940. after two months of war, more than a quarter of Albanian territory had been 

captured by the valiant Greek armies. 

/\b '/'•hvic . A, 11./ 1 { 




on December 23, General Metaxas gav(^ 
ont the news that Himara on the 
Adriatic coast road to Valona had been 
occupied by the Greek troops. The 
Greek Premier also announced that the 
entire 153rd Blackshirt regiment, con- 
sisting of 30 officers and 800 men, had 
been captured, with all its equipment 
and material. 

On the same day came the new.s of a 
striking R.A.F. triumph in the air. On 
December 21 nine Briti-sh fighters, it 
was announced, had engaged .50 Italian 
machines over Argvrokastro and with 
a loss of two had shot down eight for 
certain and jirobably throe moie. At 
the .same time, Air Vice - Marshal 
D’.Albiac stated that the R.A.F. in 
Greece had already destroyed 31) Italian 
planes in the Balkan war zone, while 
another 12 were probables,” as against 
only 9 British lost, Valona had been 
raided 18 times and Durazzo eight 
time.s. 

On Ohristmas Day some British 'planes 
dropped bundles of leather jerkins on 
the town of Corfu, wliich had been 
heavily bombed by the Italians. This 
Christma.s gift was extremely seasonable 
and welcome, since many of the inhabi- 
tants had lost their homes and were now 
living in caves in the hillsides. The 
pilots flew so low tliat tlie crew of one 
machine was able to make out an old 
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CRLiEL CONDITIONS FOR ANIMAL TRANSPORT 


So severe were the terrain and weather during the campaign in Albania that both sides relied 
largely upon mules or pomes for transport. Here, an ice-encrusted pony is searching for grass. 
In the background the frosty trees and the snow-covered tents of the soldiers are elog 'ent of 

this desolate theatre of war. 

/Vioto. Bo^-'ltaril 


lady who came to the door of her cottage 
ami with vigorous ge.sture.s asked that 
a bundle .should be dropped on her 
doorstep. Very different was the 
Italians’ attitude towards the season of 
peace and goodwill. They chose to 
mark the day by a fresh bombing of the 
island, as the result of which 21 women 
.111(1 children were killed and 31 more 
wounded. Bovs and girls of the Greek 
youth organization, helping to dig 
the injured and dying out of the ruins, 


sang a.s they worked to keep up the 
courage of those entombed. 

So the year drew to its end. Aftei 
two months of war, so far from the 
Italians being in Athens and Salonika, 
as they had hoped, the Greeks occupied 
more than a quarter of Albania. Everv- 
where and every day they had demon- 
strated their superiority, if not in equip- 
ment. at least in spirit. With quiet 
confidence they looked forward to what 
the New Year would bring. 


CHRISTMAS IN HOSPITAL AT KORITZA 

Greek soldiers under the care of the Red Cross in the Albanian town of Kontza near the Yugoslav 
frontier. A Christmas tree adorning every ward brought a touch of homely symbolism to these 

Victims of the Italian invader 
Photo. 
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‘ONE MAN AND ONE MAN ONLY’ 


On December 23, 1940, Mr. Churchill broadca-st to the Italian people, telling them 
of his appeal for peace seven months earlier, and of Mussolini's criminal folly in 
rejecting it. His speech was relayed throughout the Empire, and a translation in 

Italian \^as also broadcast. 


T .i NIGHT I speak tu the Italian people and I speak to you 
from Lonthm. the heart of the Biitisli I'.land'^ and of the 
Biitisli ( ommonwoalth and Kinpiro. I spoak to you 
what lli<^ diplomati-'ts call wnrd« of great truth and i<-sp<‘ct. 
AVf cLr>‘ at war — that is a very strange and terribh* thought. 
Wh(i‘'V( r im.igined until the la-^t few ra*lancho 1 y yoai-s th.it 
tlu' I^^It^'^h ninl Itnhan nations would he tiying to de-^troy 
on<‘ aiicither 

We ha\e uo^ cT been your foi*'. till now. In the last war 
aeuunst the h.irharous lluin we were yo»ir comrades. For 
hiteeii y- ai-^ aftiT that war we were your friends AltliongU 
the in-'tit utions which you adoyde*! art*'r that wai wen- not 
akin to our", and diverged, a" ^\e think, fioin the sowieigu 
inipuNe" which had comm.inded the unity of Italy, wo could 
st'll walk togoth'-r in pt‘ace and good will. . . . 

And now we ate at w.ir : now we are condemned to work 
eaeh oth'.i's rum. Your a\iat'jr'? haw liie«l to ca'^t their 
boiuhx upon I.oudon ; our <irinies are tearing and will tear 
your Afnean Kiniure to slnv<l< and tatter^. We are oidy 
now at tie* beguumig of this sombre tale. Wiio e«in say 
\\!ier«. it will end.*' Presently we shall b»‘ forced to iiiucii 
clit-ei grip''. How hii'' all thi" come about y 

ItaliaiG. I will tell you the truth. It i^ all becaiKe of one 
in.m. On* mni .md «in»‘ man alone lui" !Mng--d the Italian 
ya'ople 111 deadly struggle against the r»iiri"li l^ml>l^e, and lets 
deprived Italy of the swiipathy and intim.icy of the L'niled 
States of .\nieriea. Th.it in* i-' a great man I «lo not dmiy, 
hut that att<*i' eighteen yoaj*s of iinhrhUed ]M>wer he ha'" lc<l 
>our couiiliy to tin' horriii verg,« of rum cannot he deun-il. 

Tlieie he'" the tiagedy of Ttaliaii hi'-tory and tliei-e stand", 
the ciinnual who has wrouglit tin* ilei’d of tolly andf»f shame. 


Abyssinian Quarrel the Excuse for Aggression 

I' the defence that is put firwaid for lii" action? 

It is. of course, the quarrel about sanctions and 

Aliyssinia Ihit what i-- the pio[)Oition of this Aby". 

.sinian iliqmte. anting out of tlie Covenant of tlw I.eagm* of 
Xatioti". lo wliidi We liad Imth pb'(.lged our Word- Compared 
AMlli tlie (l.Mth-giapple m which Italy and Biitain have now 
been *ngaged? I deflaie — and my words will go far —that 
nothing that hay»pent‘d in that Abys".i)nan quarrel can 
aca lainl for oi |U".ti(y tlm deadly strife w lueh iia" now luoken 
out betwa-eii us. 

Tlien the gieat war la-twecn the lhiti"h and Eh. neh demo- 
craeie-, and PiU""i,m inilit.iri"m or Nazi ovei loriblnp h.-.gau 
again, "\\lieie wa" tlie need for Italy to intervene.- Wliere 
wa" the nei d to strike at ]]ro"trate France ? Mdiei-e wa" the 
need to declaie war on Thitaiu? Wher.‘ w.i" tlie ni-ed to 
inv.ide I-lgypt. wlii. Ii i-, under protei tion ? We were 

content with Italian neutrality. Duiing the ei-riq 

montli" of lire war we paid great deference to Italian interest. 
But tlli" W-as all put down to fear. We uele l.,]d we w.-ie 
elfefe, worn out, and old fliatterhox peoj.le moi-tlung out- 
worn shibboleth" ot nineteeutli-eentury lab Jiut it 
w.i" not due to fear. It was la.t due to weakn. 

I lie Eremh IJejnii.lie foi' the luoment i" "tunneil. France 
will ri"e again, but the Biiti"!! nation and ( V.mmonwealth of 
A.itiou" a< ro"S the gdobe. aial. iudee.i. I mav ".iv tin- E:ijgli"h- 
spe.iking world, .lie ii.iw aioii"e.l. Thev .ue on’ the mar. h or 
on the move, an.l all the fui.e. of mod-rn j-iogie^s and ot 
ancient eultiire are ranged I.ehind them. 

Whv ha\e you pla.e.i your". Ice-. wiio were on,- friend" 
and might have been our lirothei.. ir, tlie p.dli of thi" a\ r 
hmclie. now only .lu-t "tarted liom it" ba"e to roll forward 
on It" pie.le"tmed tiack.* Why. after all tiu". Wore .0,1 
in.ide to attack and m%ade (.ivece? 1 a-k wli^-^ut >ou 
m.i\ a"k wli>, loo. for ^011 v ere nev. r con.uited. The 1,001, ]e 
of Italv weie necei (oU"u!led; tlm armv of Ita]\ w.is n.-vei 
consulte.I No one wa" .on"uited. One man and one man 


alone or«lered Italian "oldiei-" to ravage their neigliboiii'*" 
viniy.ird. Surely thr time }i.i" conn* wlun Hu* It. than 
monarchy rind peoph-. wlio giianl the "aeied centie of 
Chri"tendom. shouhl ]ia\e a woi'd to "a>' uj>on t}ie"e awc-- 
iii"I,iiing i""Ues r Surely tlie Italian army w hicli h.i" fouglit 
"o hiMVely on many Ofca"ion" in the pa"t. but iiiav exideiitly 
Ini" no lieai't for the 10b, "hcnild take some care of the lile ami 
future of Italy 1 - 

I can only tell \c»u that I. rimiclull. have done mv bc"t 
to pieveiit till" vsar between Italy and the Briti"h Ehnpire, 
and to prove mv word" I will re;nl ^ou the iuos"age wiiiidi I 
sent to Signor MusMtlmi in tin* fateful d,iy" before it beg.in. 
Ca"t your mind" ba< k to Mav Id of thi" >e.ii*, Tlie Eheinli 
fiont had been broken, tin- Fiemdi .iriny w.i" not yet <b feat(‘d, 
tlie great battle of France wu" sfdl i.iging. Here the 
inexs.ige which I sent to Signor Mu""olini : 

N'>w fh.il I have taken up mv ntnci* U" Piiinc Miiii"ter and Mini»tcr 
'I Deifiue 1 l.iek k.ir k to "m meeting" in heiiic and tie) a de"ire to 
"peak wer«l" (>i gocMf will to veil H" (hiei of the It.ili.in nation .across 
what ^ei ni" to he a "W iitK w iiieiiing gull F it too kite to "toji .1 rivi r 
ot l.l(,o(l troin tlowing hitwcejj the Hritbli and ftali.in i)e<.i>le"V Wc 
can. no douht. intlnt gne%ou" injiiiii" upon one aiiotln r .ind maul 
each other iruellv ami darken the .Mediterranean with our "true If 
veil .hene it mint ho "O : Imt I d*‘clare that I ha\e ne\er hecn 
the eneiuv oi It.ilian ynatno"" nor ever at heait the tee ot the Italian 
law-uiver ^ It i" idh- to ]>iediet tlie er)nr"e of flic gnat h.ittles now 
raging in Europe, hut I .mi "ure that, whatever iua.\ happr'ti the 
( oiitinent, l.ngi.uid w ill go on to tlie end, e\eii unite alone, a" wc have 
done heiore. and I h»-in \e w ith "ome a""iiran( c tliat we "liail he aided, 
ui iiicre.ismg m<a"nre. h\ tlie rnitcd ^t.^te" and. indeed, hv all tlie 

.VtlVtie.,- 

1 heg V'ju to he!i( \, th.it it n m no "lurit rf wi'akni"sor of fear that 
I iii.ike till" "olemn appoil wlinh will remain .ui record. Down the 
agC" ahi-.ve all otli. r 1 db lom. > tlif‘ erv th.it the joint heir* ('f Latin 
amt 1 hrntian <i\ili/,ition iiiii't not he ranged agaui't <'iic .mother in 
inert. il "trio Ib.uk* n to it. 1 hcM-eeh ^ou in all honour ami respect, 
hemre the ‘Ir.ad "ign.d n gi\.n It will iie\,r he gi\en hy ii" 

And till" i" tin* Jtply which 1 rom-ivod uinui the b'^lii : 

I retih to tie* ine'"age whnh vou have "cnt me in order to tell you 
tfj.it coll .irj cfrt.urilv au.ue ot gr.ice ri.i'ori" 01 ati hi"tori( al .iiul 
t oiitiiig.-i,t ( li M M tu w he h ha\ I* r.iiiged our two count rU " iu opposite 
eanif., \\ith<uf <gouig h,,i k \ei\ r.ir in time I remind \r.u of the 
iiiirMtive tak*n m ItM.', hv vom docernnit nt to f>rgani/e at liimwa 
'^an.rion. againu Italv u, "Mining tor lur"ilt a "imill "P.ne in the 
-•\irie:m "lUi wiiiM.iit (.lining the "lightf"t injurv m voiir int.r("t" 
and t.-rntoii," o? tho"- (U ..tier" I remind vou al"o o‘t the r. .d and 
a.tiv, .t u.M.i "crMtnd. in wlmh Italv finds hei"elf in hi r own "ca It 
It wa" to honour m "ignatiire that voiir Government df‘( hired war 
on rm mv , \ op w ill umler-t.md tliat the "a me "cme ot h*. non r and 
!) .I'-unii 'l ill thi' lt,ili.iii-Gi nii.in tn'iitv 

giiMe, it, ill. m poll! \ lodav and tomorrow in the laei* m anv event 

wh.jt".., Vel 

Tliat wa" the ;in"wer. I make no commonl upon it. It 

a du"t\ aimw.T. It spe.iks for it^df. Anyom' can sec 
who it wU" that wanted peace, and who it was that meant 
to li.ue wiir. Om* nmn and one man only was ro"olved to 
p ling-* Italv after all thex* yeai-" of "train and ellort into the 
w lnilpo<,| of w ai‘. 


Italy at the Cross Roads 

wh.it i" tfio po"iti..u of Italy today ? Wlmrc is it that 
the Due.- h.is led Id", tru"tmg people after eighteen years 

0 , K tatoi i;il powiT M hat lianl choice is open to them now ? 
1" o "tand up to tin* batter y of tin* whole Britisli Eiinpire 

(111 the s,,a. ill tlK- ail'. .-.imI iu Aftifa, and tlic vij;(>i'OU% coiiiiter- 
att.irk of tho Gi'ook nation : or. on the other ii.ami. to call in 
Attila over the Brenner Pa.s, with his hordes of raienoiis 
so Ill'll uu.i hi^ ttancT'- of Gestapo policeiiien to occupy, liold 

1 u"ii, and protect tlie Italian jieople. for whom he and Ins 
-'171 (illoncis ctieiisli the iuo-,t latter and outspoken contempt 
that Is on record hetMcen races. 

Thi'i',' IS ivhci'e Olio man and one man only has hid you; 
an t .I'M' I h'.iie tills unfolding story until the day conies — aa 
conii' it will \ihen the Italian natiou will once more take a 
naiiil 111 sh.ipin- it, own fortunes. 
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MEDITERRANEAN STRATEGY BEFORE THE 
OPENING OF THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN 

British Saved Bases: Effect of Increasing Air Power — Italy's Geographical 
Advantages — Her Expanding Colonial Policy — Desert Barriers Lose Their 
Strength — Pdmg Up a Menacing Army in Libya — Italy's Nuisance Value as 
a Non-Belligerent — She Enters the IVar — Position After the French Debacle — - 
British Forces in Middle East — Graziani's Libyan Army 


B efore the .nlveiit of tlie suhin.iniie 
anil the ilevelopinents of avi.itinu 
in recent year^, Britain's itrati'cic 
hold on the iMediteiraiii'aii im- 

meii'clv <ti'onix, -•o lonsi U' \vc pO"e~-ed 
an adeijuate Navy. Gilir.iltai' and i\[alta 
[irovided La'Cs for the Fleet, and a 
I oniparatively sinall army ^ntliced to 
eiii-uro the i-afety of the Suez Canal. 
Sea j)o\v(.'r enabled ins to reinfuree our 
Meditenanean carrhons at will, and 
hgypt was well protected fioin invasion 
by armies of inarchine men who would 
be encumbered with animal traiispoit, 
for to them the Sinai de-ert on one side 
and, to a grtaiter extent, the 'Wc'teru 
and Libyan deserts on the other were 
almost impassable obstacles. 

The appearance of Oerman .sub- 
niarine.s in the Mediterranean in the 
1‘hr.st Gieat War, and the toll they took 
of our shipping, gave the fir.st indication 
that our strategic position was deterio- 
lating. It was also realized that, with 


the mere,i-ed ranee of modem guns, the 
loi tie-^ of ( bbr.ib.ir, while retaining its 
impregnability, could no longer bo 
looked on in all circumstances as a safe 
miv.d ba^e. Malta, for this reason, as 
Well as from its central position, became 
all the more important to the Navy. 

It w.is not, however, till aviation 
attained its modern power that the 
.situation gave c,iuse for serious anxiety 
and, in p.iitieul.ir. direete<l attention 
to the stiategie adv.intagi's it gave 
Italy. Her aircraft, operating from shore 
bases, could coiubiuc with subniariuos 
and .surface vessels to remler ji.i'sage 
thiough the Sicilian Channel and 
adjacent waters dangerous, almost to a 
prohibitive degree, for all except war- 
ships ; and Malta itself might become 


unusable as a b.ise for the British 
Fleet. 

Mus'olini was not slow to exploit 
the inherent advantages of Italv's geo- 
graphical jiositioii. "While Britain was 
.still committed to a policv of nnilater,d 
disaimam.eiit lie expanded his armv, 
developed a poweiful air force, and 
embarked on an ambitious programme 
of iiav.il eoustructiou in vhieh a high 
jiroportioii of submarine- ,ind fast 
torpedo craft were incluiled. In the 
design of cruisers and banleshpis speed 
WU' given first place, making them 
particuhiily capable of employing 
evasive and haras-ing tactic-. But, 
trusting to the cooperation of shore- 
based aircraft, no aircraft carriers were 
inehuled in the naval progianime, an 


MERSA MATRUH, STRONG POINT IN DEFENCE OF EGYPT 

General view of Mersa Matruh seen from the hills to the south of the town, with a military camp 
in the ferecround and thi sea m the distance. It was here, where the railway from Alexandria 
ended, that General Wavell concentrated his forces and prepared to attack the Italians advancing 
along the coast road from Libya, the British general having first sent out small infantry posts 
and mechanized cavalry and artillery to harass the Italians 






LINE OF THE ITALIAN ADVANCE TO SIDI BARRANI 
Map showing- the relative positions of Italian Libya and Egypt with the coastal places involved 
m the fighting between the Bntisli and Imperial forces and the Italian armies as described 
in this Chapter By September i6, 1940, the Fascist legions had advanced into Egypt as far 
as Sidi Barrani. but our troops attacked on December 9 with such vigour and skill that Sidi 
Barrani and many thousands of Italian prisoner® were in our hands by the 12th. At the end of 
the year operations against Bardia were in successful progress. 

ihci'in fur THt Second Great War FC'ii Oai'h^i 


nl]li^^ion wbicli wa» to cost Italy dear. 
Combined witb his military policy 
.Mus>olini entered on one of colonial 
expansion, wliieli culminated in bis 
Abyss. Ilian adventure. Prior to that 
be bad fortified and strongly garrisoned 
the, ])oilecaiie>e Islands and had begun 
ti) c.xiamd vast sum on Libva. There, 
although the methods employed in 
subduing native lesistance were bar- 
barous, many legitimate enterprises 
were .started, such as tlie development 
of roads and water supplies and the 
establishment of aaricultural settle- 
ments. Yet all tlu’se enterpri.ses had a 
strategic sigiiificanee. especiallv the 
construction of a great motor road 
skirtiiic the coa't for over 1,100 miles 
from the Tunisian to the Egyptian 
frontiers. Libya had in fact become 
•i potential base for operations either 
against Tunis or Egypt. 

When, therefore, it was found that 
Italy was maintaining in Libya a 
powerful army (far exceeding what 
wasiecjuired for internal security and 
including strong mechanized compo- 
nents), the interests of both Britain 
and France were obviously threatened. 
Eaypt was especially concerned, for, in 
completing the subjugation of Libya, 
Italy had successfully employed a 
mechanized column to cross a formerly 
impassable desert in order to capture 
the heai!(]iiarters of the Senussi sect at 
the Kufra oasis. This raised the question 
whether the desert .still afforded Egypt 
complete protection from invasion by 
land from the west. 


.Such was the general strategic situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean when the 
outbreak of war in 1939 found Italy, 
though a non-belligerent, in close alliance 
with Germany. Counter-measures to 
offset the potential hostility of Italy 
were necessary. Erance strengthened 



MARSHAL GRAZIANI 

On July j, J940, Marshal Graziam took 
command of the Italian armies m Libya m 
succession to Marshal Balbo, killed m an 
aerooian^ crash on June 28. (See p. 1134., 
Graziam invaded Egypt on September 13. 
The British and Imperial troops waited till 
December 9, and then advanced, attacking 
first at Nibeiwa 
Ph'itn, A'^'iucnttcd 


her Tunisian defences, and the re- 
inforced French and British forces in 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt were placed 
under General Weygand. The British 
and French Mediterranean Fleets came 
under the control of the British 
Admiralty and used Alexandria as their 
main base in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

By compelling the Allies to keep such 
large detachments standing idle Musso- 
lini was obviou.sly rendering valuable 
assistance to Germany. But he had 
good reasons for not committing himself 
further, for his navy was no match for 
the combined Franco-British fleet, and 
hi' colonial pos.se.ssions were hostages to 
fortune. Moreover, the Italian people 
were war-weary, and the financial 
resources of their country had been 
reduced by war and by colonial extrava- 
gances : ronsequently, much military 
equipment which was becoming obsolete 
could not be renewed. Depending for 
many thing.s on overseas 'upplies, Italy 
was m no condition to embark on a 
long war or to resist the prc.ssure of 
blockade ; but, on the other hand, while 
'he remained non-belligerent .she pro- 
vided a loophole in the blockade which 
was of value to Germanv. 


M hen the collapse of France seemed 
imminent, in June, 1910, it appeared te 
offer Mussolini — who ... 

, 1 1 Ui. 1 i.1. Mussolini 

niav have doubted the „ . 

■ • , , ... Declares 

practical value of ms War 

partner'.s gratitude — a 

chance to .stake his claims in a short 

and easv war. On June 10 he declared 


war against Britain and France. 

With Britain’s position desperately 
worsened bv France’s default, Italy now 


had wonderful opportunities. Having 
no danger on the Tunisian front, the 
whole of the Libyan army, estimated 
to consist of over 230,000 men. could 
conpi'iitrate auaiiist the comparatively 
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GRAZIANI advances against EGYPT 

The top photograph shows Fascist soldiers, supported by caterpillar-drawn fielH art-iiUrTr *.u j 

w 

bollum, immediately on the Egyptian-Libyan frontier. 

Phot:,^. Ken^trme . E.S.A.. As-.neiated Prr^^ 









AIR WAR IN THE DESERT 
j The alert having sounded at a fighter 
aerodrome, R.A.F. men quickly don 
^ their parachutes and helmets while an 
airman chalks up the names of pilots 
i about to go into action The machine 
’ is an 8-gun Hurricane. Left : Italian 
bombers assembled for a flight over 
British positions. Bottom left, a 
I sergeant-pilot teaches a pigeon to walk 
j up to its loft. Keeping doves and 
' pigeons was a hobby of many R.A.F 
^ men in the Western Desert. Bottom 
right : an Italian Savoia bomber, after 
an encounter with an R.A.F. fighter, 
being towed to a desert dump. In 
circle, the pilot who brought down 
the bomber, just before he took off 
PritPh 
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Wavell’s 
Heavy 
Responsibility 


^ni ill British coiitinsient in Efivpt. The 
Italian navy was considerably stronajer 
iiiinierically and in materia! tban the 
Fleet which Britain, under the new 
iomlition<, could sjiare for the Medirer- 
lanean The French nayy hail gone out 
of action, and the loss of Bizerta and 
other French ports markedly reduced 
the operational range of British squad- 
ions. The air situation was eyen wor'C, 
for there were no air bases from which 
oSensive action couhl be taken against 
Italy, or air protection be giyen to 
ships through the Sicilian Channel. For 
air proteitinn. outside a limited range 
from Egypt, Britain had to rely on 
anti-aii craft armaments and on aircraft 
carrii'rs, thcmselyes yery yulnerable to 
air attack. 

The crucial question was whether our 
middle East Army, now under General 
IV avelTs supremo command, could, in 
cooperation with the Nayy and airforces 
available, repel an attack from Liby.i 
and ensure the safety of 
Alexandria and the 
Suez Canal. There was 
the added complication 
that part of General IVayell's command 
was also responsible for the .safety ot 
the Sudan, British Somaliland, and 
Konya colony should the Italians, from 
their East African colony, undertake 
diver, sionaiy offen ive action. Nor could 
Palestine, where of recent years there 
had been so much trouble, be altogether 
denuded of troops. 

The situation was all the more serious 
because neither the Army nor the Air 
lorco in the Middle East was equipped 
with armaments uji to the highest 
modern standard. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that in General WayelFs 
army there were Australian and New 
Zealand formations which, tlioush mag- 
nificent material, were .still in the earlv 
stage.s of training and organization. 
Nine months of war had not given 
much time to raise troops from scratch, 
to arm and organize them, and to 
transport them over great stretches of 
ocean. To meet Italian armoured 
divisions General Wavell had a small 
force of tanks and mechanized cavalry 
well accustomed to desert conditions, 
but his mobile forces included cavalry 
regiments stdl retained on a horsed 
basis for employment in Palestine ; till 
these latter were mechanized they 
could be of little value in desert warfare. 


For remforceme.ut.s General IVavell 
had to look to India, but such British 
troops from India as could be spared 
had already bi'cn dispatched to England, 
and native Indian units were equipped 
on an even lower scale than British units 
in the Iluldle East. Further contin- 
gent' of Anzacs might be exjiected, but 



REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN 

An Australian I.-nperia! Forces convoy on its long trek through th' ar.d desert from Palestine 
to Egypt, In the top photograph is part of a line of new tanks just arrived tor the Army of the 
Nile The intense heat of the summer, during which there was little fightmv, gave Britain 
opportunity to reinforce with additional men and equip.ment. 
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not tor some time, because part of the 
units earliest raised had been sent to 
England. How urgent and important 
was the question of reuiforeeinents 
will therefore be iinilerstood. 

Fortunately our Middle East forces, 
while at their weakest, were granted a 
respite, for the intense summer heat of 
Libya made active operations on a large 
scale impracticable. DunuL' this rcsjute 
the Navy was not idle. Admiral 


Cunumgham, by his activities and his 
daring attempts to bring the Italian 
ileet to action, laid the foundation for 
the ascendancy he increasingly C'tal)- 
lished over the Itaban navv. ’Wbivell, 
too. pursued an active policy, har.issiug 
the enemy ontp >sts unceasirg'y. IVlule 
his mam bodies were emjiioved in 
.strengtlieumu hiscliief defensive position 
at Mersa Matruh. where the railway from 
Alexandria tenmnated, he inaintamed 
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on the frontier a few small infantry posts 
and a mobile screen of mechanized 
cavalry and artillery. These light troops 
showed great enterprise and energy, 
constantly raiding into the enemy’s 
territory and engaging — in some cases 
capturing — his frontier forts. Such 
operations, while giving valuable train- 
ing and experience of what could bo 
accomplished bv swift-moving mech- 
anized force.s under desert conditions, 
established a marked moral superiority 
over the Italians and induced a sense of 
caution in enemy leaders. 
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ENEMY COLUMN HALTS AT SOLLUM 

Early in September, 1940, Marshal Graziani’s men advanced across 
the Libyan-Egyptian frontier at Solium, making towards Mersa 
Matruh, along the coast. On the left, an air view of the effect of 
Italian bombing on Solium, the bombs for the most part falling 
wide among the sandhills. 


The Home 
Government, too, 
by taking an 
outstandingly 
bold and far- 
sighted decision, 
made good use 
of the respite. 
For when the air 
Battle of Britain 
led to the post- 
ponement of 


Hitler’s threatened invasion they 
decided to send reinforcements of men 
and up-to-date equipment to Egypt, 
ill as they could be spared by the Home 
array, still affected by the lo.ss of 
material and the disorganization ex- 
perienced at Dunkirk. It was this 
remarkable decision, consequential on 
the victory achieved by the Royal Air 
Force, which laid the foundation for 
General Wavell’s subserpient campaign. 
Although the first consignment of 
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ITALIAN NATIVE SOLDIERS IN CAPTURED SIDI BARRANI 

Scene of desolation in Sidi Barram, abandoned to the Italians, the British forces under General Wavell havinc 
purposely lured Marshal Graz, am s men unopposed as far as this coastal position. Here the Italian commander 
endeavoured to consolidate, establish supply depots, strengthen his communications, and extend the motor road 
from Libya towards Mersa Matruh, seventy miles farther east. 

Photos. Associated Press, E.S.A. : ICeu'itone 






ITALIAN PROPAGANDA GOES AWRY 

Set up in a public square in Rome, this war map showing the Mediterranean and Northern 
Africa (with Libya, Egypt and Italian East Africa specially marked) was intended to reveal to 
the Italian public the inroads into British territory made by the Duce’s armies. The collapse 
of Graziani’s offensive in Libya was but the forerunner of the series of naval and military 
reverses which Italy wis to suffer as the war progressed. 

Photo, Ke;i'tone 


rointorcements bad of necessity to bu 
M'nt by the long Cape route, a further 
fontingent. thanks to the success of 
-Vdmiral Cunningham's operations, was 
.'afely convoyed through the (Mediter- 
ranean before (,4raziani's army was in a 
po.sition to become an imminent threat. 

During the summer of 1940 Graziani 
had concentrated the major part of his 
Libyan armv in Cyrenaica and had. as 
a comjietent soldier, built U[) reserve^ 
of jietrol, munitions and other stores 
[irejiaratorv to an advance across the 
iiontier. In .August. 1940. liis troops 
liegan to move up to assemlilv positions 
in the Bardia area, with detachments, 
which threatened wide outllanking 
movements, jiosted at oases in the desert 
farther south. Early in September his 
advanced guards cros.sed the frontier 
and General AVavell's frontier parties 
withdrew before them without offering 
serious ojiposition. other than harassing 
action bv aircraft and light moliile 
detachments : their chief business was 
to maintain contact with and to observe 
the iiiovenients of the enemy. 

Wavell had wisely decided not to 
fight for useless ground or to engage his 
weaker forces under unfavourable con- 
ditions. Graziani was consequently 
I'eniiitted to advance practically un- 
ojiposed to Sidi Barrani, some 70 miles 
west of the Mersa Matruh defences. 
There he halted and .set about the 
]irolongation of his Liby.in motor road, 
the imjirovement of water sources, and 
the establishment of de])ots of supiilies 
preparatory to a final adx’anee on Mersa 



PARACHUTE TROOPS FOR LIBYA 

Most of the belligerents m the Second Great 
War eventually established corps of para- 
chute troops, and here are men from an 
Italian unit specially trained for such work 
in Libya, 

rhoto, With- (I orld 


.Matruh To protect these activitie.s from 
General Wavell's raiding parties he 
dcplovod his fighting troops in a 
defensive position consisting of a number 
of sejiurate camps, each prepared for all- 
round defence. Those dispositions were 
to prove his undoing, for the garrisons 
of the camps were unable to give each 
other mutual support and were liable 
to defeat in detail. Graziani may, with 
considerable justification, have con- 
sidered himself safely out of striking 
ilistance and protected by the desert 
from serious attack. Large, well- 
defended camps had therefore the 
advantage of being invulnerable to 
raiding jiarties, and at the same time 
facilitated the distribution of water and 
supplies. But they instilled a false 
sen.se of security, and this led to the 
neglect of patrolling activities. 

Graziani's preparations, though un- 
doubtedly necessary as a step to a 
further advance in force, were unduly 
prolonged. There can be little doubt 
that, in view' of the reinforcements 
W avell had received and the strength 
of the Mersa Matruh position, the Italian 
1371 


general had little confidence in his 
ability to carry out hi? task successfully. 
His armoured mobile units might 
achieve initial successes, but large forces 
of infantry would be required to con- 
firm them. By careful preparations he 
had been able to ensure the advance of 
his army over 80 of the 1.50 miles of 
desert between the frontier and Mer.sa 
Matruh ; luit to traverse the remaining 
distance and to deliver an attack on a 
strong position, with precarious lines of 
communication behind him, was a more 
serious matter, even if his enemy did not 
launch a counter-attack. Possiblv, too, he 
may have hoped that Hitler's promised 
invasion of Britain might yet make his 
problem one of the unopposed advance 
of an army of occupation. He appealed 
to (Mussolini for reinforcements and for 
better equipment, having realized that 
his own was inferior to that of the British. 
Mussolini, more concerned with his Greek 
adventure, merely urged immediate 
action. Far from satisfied and with a 
doubting heart Graziani was making 
his final preparations to comply when 
he was struck by A\ avell's lightning blow. 

ll.2 
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THE CAPTURE OF SIDl BARRANI 

Covered by an intense air attack on coastal 
aerodromes and a heavy Naval bombardment 
of enemy positions, Genera! Sir Maitland 
Wilson's Army of the Nile rapidly advanced 
from Mersa Matruh again‘:t Nibeiwa, MaktiU 
and Sidi Barram (see map). Nibeiwa was 
captured early on December 9, 1940. and 

Maktila fell a few hours later ; the Tummar 
forts and all the frontier outposts in the 
region were taken in tb«s first day’s fighting, 
wh’le Sidi Barram was stormed on December 1 1. 
Above, British gun» passing through Sidi 
Barram ; below, right, a stores tender pulls 
up to the beach ; left, an abandoned enemy 
tank. Left centre, Gen. GalLna. Commander 
of the Italian forces at Sidi Barram, seen as a 
pnsoner of war at Bombay. 

Belief Mnp draum \j>j FHix Clfinlon ; Photos, 
British Official Croini Cop'fritjht 





Chapter 131 


SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL’S CAMPAIGN 
IN LIBYA: THE ADVANCE TO BARDIA 


Preparation for the O ffensive - -Indian Division Takes Niheiwa — The Tuiniuar 
Forts — Assault on Sidi Barrani Thoii'iands of Italian Prisoners — Enemy 
Retreat Becomes a Rout — Over the Frontier — Storminy of Solium — Bardia 
Invested — Australian Infantry and British Tanks Beyin the Assault — Capture 
of Bardia — W'avelTs Order of the Day 


T hf: Army of tlir Nile — to ii-e tin- 
fiiie plir.i'-c coined by Air. Churchill 
to (Ic'Cnbe that truly Imperial 
force < f Hriti'li and Indian, Ilhodeaiaii'. 
Aii'-tralian-; and Ninv Zealanders, not 
foryettiny their gall.mt comrade.^, the 
Free Kreiicli and I’oh's - <truck at 
riniziaiii and Ins Italians at dawn on 
December 9. 1940, 

The Britisli otl’eiisive would have lieeii 
undertaken earlier. Air. Churchill told 
the Ifousi> of Commons on December 10, 
but tor the necessity of sending a 
coiisideiable jiart of tlie R..A.F. in the 
Aliddle hiast to aid the (treek .Army in 
their heroic defence ot their native land ; 
so serious was the temporary diniiniition 
of our Air Force in Fgvpt that it w.is not 
until tlie begiimiiiii of Decetnbei tlnit 
It was once again in a position to atlord 
the iieces.sary supiiort in a forward 
inoveiiient. However, the delay was 
ein[iloved to ('.xcellent advantage. Some 
7.) miles of barieii and sheltcilc'S 
desert separated the main bodi('s of the 
Ilritish and It.iliaii armies on the 
frontier ot Egypt, and the British had 
to make their [iieparations for the 
advance when it was not yet certain that 
Dniziam himself was not about to resume 
his oli'eiisive. Dumps of ammunition, 
petrol, food, and military supplies of all 
kinds were established in the No-maii's- 
laiid of the desert, and large bodies of 
troops were brought up at night in 

readiness firr the onslaught. At last 
(leneral 8ir Alaitland AVilsoii. G.O.C. 
-Vrmy of the Xile. sent his men forward 
into the desert. Their ailvanee wu' 
covered by a tremen- 
dous stratiiig bv the 
R.A.F. of the italian 
aerodiomes in Libya. 
Every aerodrome from Derna east- 
wards was heavily bombetl. and in 
particular havoc was wreaked on the 
fields and hangars at Ca'tel Benito on 
the night of December 7, and Benina 
the following night. The latter, the 
principal Italian air depot in Libya, 
was left a blazing wreck. Then 

on the night of December 8 .shi[)s of 
the R oval Navv moved along the 
Alediterranean coast and heavilv bom- 
barded the enemy positions at 8idi 
Barrani and Alaktila. 


R.A.F. 
Prepare 
the Way 


First news of the olleiisive was given 
on December 9 bv (ieiieral Sir Archibald 
AVavell himself. Seateil at his desk in 
his headi|uarters at Cairo, the (' -ni-C 
of the British Forces in the Aliddle Ea't 
made a dr.imatic annouucemeut to the 
assembleil newspaper coriespondeiits. 

■■ 1 lent Irniell. he s.inl. ■■ 1 h.ive .tsUeii you 
hel-e to lell \ou tli.lt our toiee,. iM-g.lli U* 

eanv out ;oi « nguss lueut ag.uusl tile llall.oi 
^Vrinies in tlie Westeiii Di'sejt at dawn tins 
niorninc." He went on to tell th.it the 
ttritish triiops had steadily appro.u hed 
wit lull .striking distauco ot the enemy, .old 
in eoiiilusioii '.id that " two liouis ,igo I 
received word that we had c.iiitnrel an 
It.ih.ui eamp." 

First of the Italian forts to fall was 
Nibeiwa. situated in tlie desert some 15 
miles to the .south of Sidi Barrani. The 
honour of its capture fell largely to men 
of Afajor-t Jen. Beresford-reil'se's Indian 
division — Alo'leiiis and Sikh'. Raj[>uts. 
•lats, D.irhw.tlis. Aladrassi — which was 
included ill ( Jenoral Wilson's force. The 
story of this opening o.xploit was 
given in a coiiimunnpie issued by 


the Indian High Commaml in Delhi on 
December 20. 

■ I (i juitl 7." it r.ni 

■’ail Imiiaii ihvision h'tl tli'Mi' com fntr.itum 
aica Mfi>a aiikl coiic’iitialed. 

upp.iii iitlv imol)-«tT-\ ftl. aft«T a 2)5 )*'• mil'' 
iiiaicli. On tlif foll'AAATng day IId- divi-wion 
nioAod '.otui* aO milt'-, lai-tlui to tlif \\f~i 
into an area abt>iit la milt - "0111 ol 

Xibciuji ('ain|i. whi'i'* tin- It.dian arinoiiv**! 
tuicf-. umbi (b-m-i'a! .MaUtti aacio ioiMt.-ti 
T1 d*'»<* incbnlcd flonD'nt.'* ot a Hlack''hiit 
iliAi-Ni.in. ICt-rt' our troop-s \A.if |oined i)> 
armoiiFfd imil". 

‘'Tilt* It.'ilian ]io-'ition' lunl been lacuii- 
iioitrcd dining th*‘ hoiii'* of d.ii-knc'*". and it 
w.i'* lound that the dotcnci - AArm tb'timt' lA 
AVDakft' oil the than cUfAvhfif. 

It Ava-* acorAlin^ly dccidi'd t" .iltack tin 
cain)i from lh».' '*< )Ii11i>a\ '.‘" t. «nul .it tlu* saim 
liiiD' makf a iuoa'o AAitli «?oini* .irtilh’iy ,ind 
int.iiitry to ''I’c.it'* llic inij'r*'‘'"-ion ot an .ittai’k 
fiom the ^outh-fa’'.t. J>unni' tin' nij^lit ol 
tb'Cfini)cr S-(j our lr(.>o]i'' luoAt'd to tlicii 
po^itlon'^ of alt.ick. tlu-ir iiioac- 
im nt-. iicini; coa-ci*mI iiy aircraft aaIucIi 
over the canij) ami dro]ipcd bond)''. ArtillciA 
AAa'' drawn up into ]>i.''«ition williiii7<Mi vaid' 
of 1 ]d‘ enciuv full'-'. Tlif attack bej^au .i1 
7 o clock <in till' Tnoiiiiiiii of the bth. and aac" 
})re(eded I'A •short hut hiMA\- concent i at loji 



THEY PLANNED AND EXECUTED THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN 

Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, who ' snstam.'d everv forward surge of the Armv with all 
the flexible resources of sea power ’ . Air Marsha! later An Chief Marshal; Sir Arthur Lonamore 
whose pilots - wrested the control of the a.r from a far mere numerous enemv ' ; General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, who - proved himseli a master of w,-r ' The quotatio.ns a)e from a 
Speech by Mr. Churchill on February 9, 19 |i. 
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nt artillery tire on the enemy defences. 
Simultaneously our tanks attacked and 
r*^ached the defences about 7 a.m. They were 
followed close y by British and Indian 
inf.uitry which had been brought up in 
motor transport to within 8 (mi yards of the 
••neniy position-^. 

“ The tank attack wa^ covered by a smoke 
■'Creen, and broke through the enemy lines. 
Many enemy tanks were caught while warm- 
ins; up their engines. They were tired on 
while still in a lovv. and were soon on tire. 
The Italians were evidently heavily shaken 
by the tank attack tcllosving so closely on 
the ai tillery hombaniment and by the almost 
"iniultaneou'' arr.v.d of Hriti>h an«l Tiuliao 
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infantry, who swept through the camp. 
There was. however, considerable lesistance. 
especially in the south-east corner of th<* 
camp, where hand-to-hand lighting took 
place. By a quarter to nine the whole o{ 
this defensive c.imp was ours. Some 2. Odd 
prisoners were taken immediately; 8d enemy 
tanks were destroyed and 20 to 30 guns of 
\ arious calibre captureil. in .iddition to many 
rounds of .immunition.” 

Amonjr the slain was General Maletti. 
the Italian commander, and liis socond- 
in-cominaiid was taken, together with 
some 500 others. 

following this excellent beginning, 
the Indian division moved north to 
Ilimaref, which formed part of another 
Italian defensive position, and launched 
an attack along the normal line of 
entry into the camp. British tanks 
forced an entry into the place, closolv 
followed by two infantry battalions, one 
Rriti.sh and one Indian, who swept to 
the right and left respectively. A further 
infantry battalion formed a defensive 
flank to the east to guard against any 
possible counter-attack. The attack 
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INDIAN DIVISION ROUTED ITALIANS AT SIDI BARRANI 

General Wilson s assault on Sidi Barrani opened at dawn on December 9 1940 The first 
fort to fall was Nibeiwa, for which initial success the Indian division command-d by Mai -Gen 
Beresford-Peirse ilefti was largely responsible. This division won further distinction 
during the subsequent fighting which led to the capture of Sidi Barrani itself two days later 
Here, a cheery member ot this hardy Empire fighting force is seen with his Bren-gun carrier' 
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was completely successful, and S.tHK) 
pri.souers and many guns were taken. 
Simultaneously, Sonutref was attacked 
by tanks and an Indian battalion. The 
tanks ran into an enemy counter-attack, 
whorcn[) 0 ii one company of Indian 
troops got out of their lorries and, bring- 
ing their automatic weapon.s into action, 
killed about 400 of the enemy, while 
another company captured about 700 
more. .-Vltogether 1,000 prisoners were 
taken in this action, and the main 
position at Somaref was occupied 
early next morning. 

Meanwhile, they were clearing up at 
Nibeiwa. Shortly after its capture the 
camp wa.s visited by a Special Corre- 
spondent of the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
He de.scribed the battlefield as a stagger- 
ing sight. Deserted lorries were dotted 
across the desert as far as the eye 
could see in every direction. For mile 
after mile dumps of ammunition, 
camouflaged with scrub, were neatly 
disjflayed alongside the tracks. Great 
barrels of diesel oil were tumbled about in 
huge heaps everjwvhere. The place, wa-. 
more of a military township than a camp, 
and it was full to bursting with .stores. 

iMoii iniLst have spent days,” he went on. 
”• collecting stone's from the face of the desert 
to hmld these mile-long walls, complete witli 
ramparts, bastions, machine-gun nest>!, tank 
traps, land mines, and artillery emplacements. 
Tents and dug-outs, counter-sunk well below 
the levt'I ot the earth, must have meant horn's 
of arduous digging in tough, stony gi'ound. 

Dispersed at regular intervals over .i 
couple of square miles were vehicles ranging 
from ti h.p. Fiat runabouts to 10-ton trucks, 
A score of medium tanks had already been 
removed by the British salvage corps and 
gniupcd outside the walls. Bicycles, motor- 
cycles and mules were scattered everywhere. 

'■ Cookhouses and the quartermasters* 
stort's Were bulging with tinned goods, t’a'-e 
after case was filled with yard-long packets of 
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mae.ii'oni. I f<uuid tmop-s x.uying 

their rations with str.iiige diets of (luiiice 
lelly, tomato extract, tunny lisli and '^pag- 
hotti in sauce. \Voo<leu e.isks and cau\as 
bottles l»i-imiiied with excellent Chianti. 
There were Uqueiii*s and mineral water in 
almost every tent. Tins of olive oil were 
stai'ked six loet higlu 

■' British and Indian Tommies were ga/.ing 
spellbound at lliis evidence of luxury. Some 
olTiccrs’ messes had elegant silverware. There 
was plenty of perfumery. Gorgeous pieces 
of dress uniform in gilt, satin and velvet 
looked doubly incongruous amid desert Just. 

“ Then I wandered on. noting new surprises 
at every step — the dead Cicneral Maletti’s 
tunic with four flamboyant rows of decora- 
tions, a tent full of beautiful wireless e(iuip- 
ment, a bantLsomo young Italian with a 
grenade in one hand and rilie in the otlui 
lying dead on the roof of a tent. 



WHEN TANK MET TANK AT NIBEIWA 

Valuable tactical lessons were learnt in the course of the Libyan offensive, and certain modifications 
were able to be made later m the design of our armoured fighting vehicles This photo- 
graph IS a striking tribute to the superiority of the British tanks and to the courage and elan 
of their personnel. It shows some of the forty Italian tanks captured or destroyed m the British 
tank assault at Nibeiwa, December 9, 1940. 

Photo, British : Cruicn Copyuijlit 

the cofi't shelling the Italian positions from tlic eommamlor ot a British tank, 

and cohimns of troops and motor who said, I am .stopped in the middle 

transports. of 200 men — no. 500 men — with their 

On board the ships the course of the hands up. For heaven’ .s sake send up 

battle raging ashore was followed over the blankety-blankety infantry.” An- 

the wireless, and one who was there said other ran, “ I am two miles south of the 

that it was like listening to an intensely first Buq in Buq Buq.” This place - 

exciting B.B.C. .sports commentary, known to the British soldier, of course. 

One of the messages overheard came as Bugbug ” — was eajitured on 

December 10 bv the armoured 
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“ As I progressed to the front 
lines I met big PTat and Lancia 
lorries, brimful of dusty, dishevelled 
captives. Generals and colonels had 
been removed from their special 
camp to make room for new’ arrival. 
And still prisoners were being 
taken . . 

-Vs soon as Nibeiwa and its 
neighbouring outposts had been 
captured, the British and Indian 
forces re formed and moved 
acros,s the desert to attack the 
Tummar group of forts, which 
lay to the north on the way to 
Sidi Barrani. Then a strong force 
of armoured units, part of the 
armoured divi.sioii under Maj.- 
Gen. O’Moore Creagh, swept 
across the desert to the west of 
Sidi Barrani, and within 35 
hours of the opening of the 
offensive had cut the coast road 
which connected it with Buq Buq 
and Solium. Their advance was 
furthered by a tremendous bom- 
bardment from ships of the 
British Mediterranean Fleet, 
which were moving up and down 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ARMY OF THE NILE 

Lieut. -General Sir H. Maitland Wilson, seen here in his office at 
G.H.Q., had been Commander-in-Chief in Egypt since 1939 ; in 
December, 1940, he led the onslaught on Sidi Barrani and its 
fortresses. Of him, a few months later, Mr. Churchill said 
that he was ‘ one of our finest tacticians.’ 

Photo, British Official Crown Copyrnjht 
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brigade, and with it If.lKHt 
pri.-^oners. So large was the 
bag, indeed, that the tanks sent 
out an SOS for the mfantrv, 
saving that they were anxious 
to continue tlieir advance and 
did not want to be bothered 
witli acting as warders. So a 
battalion of Inilian infantrv 
was rushed to the scene, and 
the armouied brigade coutinue<l 
its pursuit of the Italians. 

IMeauwlule, Britisli columns 
had been driving nearer and 
nearer to Sidi Barrani. One 
by one the forts surrounding it 
were stormed or capitulated. 
Maktila was carried a few hours 
after Nibeiwa, and iii its capture 
a great part was played bv tin* 
15-inch guns of the Fleet, which 
so scared the Libyan levies that 
they deserted their Italian 
officers and fled helter-skelter 
down the road to Sidi Barrani. 

Before the first dav of the 
offen.sive closed the camps of 



AFTER THE CAPTURE OF BUQ BUQ 
Buq Buq was captured by a British armoured brigade on December lo, 1940, and 14.000 prisoners 
surrendered. Some of them are here seen silliouetted against the evening sky. while in the fore- 
ground are the figures of British guards. So grr_t was the number of Italian captives in these 
operations that their disposal and transport became an embarrassing problem. 

1 ‘huto. Wiffi II 'jrhl 


Assault 
on 

Sidi Barrani 


Tuiiiiiiar East anil Tiiinmai' C't liail 
both been captured, and liy Dec. 11 all 
the Italian outposts m the de.'ert had 
been overrun and the way was clear for 
the a^.-rault on Sidi 
Barrani it'-elf. It wa.s 
held by Blackshirt 
r e e 1 III e n t s undei 
Ueneral Gallina. m coinmaud of the 
■J.jrd Corps, and now it was assailed 
bv the BritLsh brigade which had just 
'torined the Tuimnar camps. aS'isted by 
auariiiouredbrigade operating eastwards 
from Buq Buq. On the night of Di-c. Id 
they bivouacked in the desert, and at 
dawn the long toluiniis of British lorries 
continued their niaich aci'oss the ])laiii 
until they were within o.dOO vards of 
the Italian lines. Here the att.iekei's 
came under heavy fire. Iswiftlv de- 
bu'.'ing, the infantry went into the 
.ittaek -on the left wing an Engli.sh 
South Country regiment, Highlanders in 
the centre, and a .Midland regiment on 
the right. Throughout the battle a 
saudstonn was raging — ■'hellish’' 
was the word used by a major to 
describe it. '' The Black'liirts.'’ he 
went on, stuck to thi'ir guns su'’- 
piisingly well. It was extremely hard 
to see them in their trenches .imong the 
sand dunes, and there were plenty of 
them." 

So strongly entrenched were the 
eiiemv and so withering their fire that 


the British Coinmancler sent back a 
request for aitillerv and tanks. Swifi 
in answer came a s(|u<idion of tin- 
most nioclern Brifi'li battle tanks 
which sniaslied flieit uav tliroiiuli on 


the left Hank, .so enabling the infantry 
to carry the positions opposite tliom 
by .stonn. TTie Midlaiuli'rs on tlie riglit 
were also enaliled to make some progress 
liv reasiin of lieavy aitillery su]i]K)rt. 
Still in tile centre tlie Higlilandei's were 
held up. until the llrigadier. lioaiing of 
the' sucei-sses oil either think, tlie 

older to advance. Then the Highlanders 
I'harged across the de.-ert and diove the 
llhickshii ts before them By p m the 



FREE FRENCH MARINES IN THE WESTERN DESERT 

Marines of the Free French Forces, some of whom are seen on patrol, took a very active part m 
the attack on Italian communications m Libya. Before Bardia was captured, on January 3, 
1941, they cut the road that runs from that port to Tobruk. 

Pfiolo, lilltisJi , ( K/lifl ( 
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R.A.F. COMMANDER IN 
THE WESTERN DESERT 
Air Commodore Raymond Colli- 
shaw, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C., 
D.F.C., Canadian-born, won his 
decorations in the war of 1914-18 
as a pilot in the R.N A.S. and 
R.A.F. , shooting down sixty Ger- 
man machines. During the Libyan 
operations of 1940-41 he was 
A.O.C. Egypt Group, Middle East 
Command. 

Photo, Briti'^h Official: Cu>icn 
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Scots had won a footliuld on a low ridj^e 
looking down on Sidi Barrani with the 
Mediterranean and British ships beyond. 

Meanwhile, the tanks on the British 
left wing had nosed their way along the 
shore, and Briti.sh troops were also 
operating from the direction of iMaktila 
in the east, driving a host of Italian 
fugitives before them. About thiec 
o’clock the Highlanders on the ridge 
went over the top again. Racing down 
the scrubby slopes, they chatged into 
the ruins of Sidi Barrani. For a few 
hectic minutes there was fierce hand-to- 
hand fighting ; then group after group 
of tlie defenders held up their hand.s, 
waving handkerchiefs and .shirts and 
crying “ Ci lendiamo ! ” (M e surrender.) 
Some 1.5,000 pri.-oner.s were taken, but 
the number was constantly added to 


AIR WAR OVER LIBYA: 

EL ADEM AND BARDIA 

Illustrating an aspect of the last 
phase at Bardia, this photo shows 
an Australian Gladiator fighter 
patrol returning to its base after 
sweeping the sky over Bardia 
preparatory to the Army’s final 
thrust against the town. Circle, 
a battered maintenance workshop 
at El Adem, where was the largest 
Italian aerodrome m Libya. 
Photos, British Official; Crown 
Copyright 

as the Blackshirts who tried 
to e.scape along the coast road 
to the east or west were 
rounded up. Among the 
pri.soners wore General Gallina 
him.self and Generals Pes- 
catore and Mezzari. General 
Gallina asked if he might 
address his troops, and when 
permission was given thanked them for 
having fought like good Fascists. The 
British, too, were not behind in their 
praise of the enemy. “ The Italians 
fought bravely,” said one British major, 
" vou can take my word for that.” 

The news of Sidi Barrani’s bill was 
announced by British G.H.Q., f'airo, 
in a special communK|ue issued on 
December 11 . Another communique 
gave details of the powerful cooperation 
of the Royal Navy and the R..A..F. in a 
highly successful operation. El Adem 
aeiodrome in particular was raided, it 
was .stated, on the night of December 10 ; 
several hangars and small buildings were 
set on fire by H.E. bombs, and the fires 
were visible at a distance of GO miles as 
the last aircraft apjiroached the target. 
In the Bardia-Sollum area many bomba 
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had been dropped on motor transport 
concentrations and retreating enemy 
troops ; at Sofafi an enemy camp was 
heavdy bombed ; and Fleet Air Arm 
aircraft attacked the barracks at Bardia 
and the escarpment road at Solium. 

General de Gaulle’s headqiiarter.s in 
Egypt also issued a bulletin. In the 
di.strict of Sidi Barraiu. " it read. ” the 
advance units of the French troops are 
taking part in the .successful oflen.sive 
of our Bi'iti.sh allies. We have taken a 
number of prisoners and war material. 
The 1st Battalion of Marines, which is 
fighting in Egvpt. has been specially 
mentioncil in an army order bv General 
do Gaulle." 

Then, fiiiallv, the Italian comnuuucjue 
told how at dawn on December 9 
armoured division.s attacked the Italian 
lines held by Libyan tioops south-ea.st 
of Sidi Barrani. ” These troops gallantly 
resisted at first,” it stated, ” but after 
several hours’ fighting they were over- 
come and fell back on 8idi Barrani. 
During December 9 and 10 exception- 
ally violent fighting took place. The 
‘ Third of January ’ Blackshirt Division 
and the First Libyan Division led the 
Italian attack, inflicting grave losses on 
the enemy. Fierce fighting continued 
in the zone. General Maletti died at 
the head of his Libyan Italians.” 

“ While it i'5 too dooii to inea'sure the scale 
ot those operations,” saui -Mr. (.'luirchill in 
the House of Commons on December 12 . * it 
is clear that they constitute a victory which 
in this African theatie of war ia of the fii-at 
order, and reflects the highest credit upon 
Sir Archibald Wavell and Sir Maitland 
Wilson, the staff onicei*s who planned the-se 
exceedingly complicated operations, and 
upon the troops w'iio performed the remark- 
able feat-s of enduranc<* and <lating which 
accompli^ied it. The whole ejiixule mu^t he 
judged upon the background of tlie fact that 
it only three or four months n<ro tliat oui 
anxieties for the defence of Egypt wt'i’e 
acute. Those anxietie-, are now removed. 



COMMANDER OF THE TANKS 
Major-General Michael O'Moore Creagh, 
commander of the Armoured Division which 
made the spectacular dash across the 
Western Desert in December, 1940, was a 
cavalry leader of renown. He trained the 
armoured forces engaged in the Libyan 
operations. th<Ao, Daihj Mirror" 

and the Briti^li guarantc; and pledge that 
Egypt would he effectively defended against 
all ciiniei’a has been in every way made good.” 

Following Sidi Barniiii's fall tliP 
Italian retreat continued ; indeed, along 
the coastal road it developed into a 
tout. While the battlefield was being 
cleared of the enormous ijuaiititv of 
war material which littereil it, while the 
last oiitpo.st.s of re.-'istance were being 
mopped up, while the pri.soner.s — now 


GIANT BRITISH TANKS CLOSE IN ON BARDIA 

After a day and night of divc-bombing by the R.A.F., Imperial troops began the final assault 
on Bardia (January 3, 1941 ). -Australian inlantry and British tan.ks raced through gaps made 
by oiir sapoers. and the fierce struggle went on until Bardia fell at dusk on January 4 

I'hitfi. (I'mitn'itif Moiuef'inr Xeir'^ /?#>«’'% 


iiuraberiiig nearly 30,000 — were being 
herded together and taken down to the 
beach, whence they were transported 
by sea to Alexandria — causing a tremen- 
dous traffic jam in the proce.s.s — the 
Army of the Xile maintained contact 
with the fleeing enemy, thrusting them 
before them out of Egypt into Libya. 

Both heavy and light units of the 
Mediterranean Fleet cniitinued to harass 
the Italian communications, and the 
focal points of the Italian retreat — 
Solium. "Hellfire Pass " 
and Bardia — were 
heavily shelled. Par- 
ticularly effective was 
till' naval bombardment throughout 
Dec. II. Aerial activity was also in- 
tense above the battle zone and far 
beyond it in the 'We.-.tern Desert. Every 
Italian aerodrome was relentlessly 
jioiinded, and hour after hour the. waves 
of British fighters and bombers swejit 
over the enemy concentrations, delug- 
ing them with devastating fire. Mean- 
while. in Rome it was maintained still 
that Sidi Barrani had not fallen com- 
pletely, and that, though the situalion 
was serious. Marshal Graziani was 
throwing in huge reserves of men and 


Preliminary 

Naval 

Bombardment 


arms, .so as to restore the situation. 
Not until December 15 did the Italians 
admit that Sidi Barrani had been 
'■ evacuated ’’ ; and, to case the admis- 
sion, theircomniunique spoke of " bloody 
encounters ’’ in the desert, attack and 
counter-attack without respite; "the 
battlefield is strewn with groups of 
enemy armoured cars which are on fire.” 
The italiaii Air Force, it was claimed, 
had shown great activity and an 
admirable spirit of sacrifice. 

Day followed day, and still the relent- 
less pursuit continued. The Army, Navy 
and Air Force were continually on the 
job. There wa.s no rest for the remnant 




MECHANIZED TRANS- 
PORT MADE DESERT 
WARFARE POSSIBLE 
Formerly the desert repre- 
sented an almost impassable 
barrier to large armies, and 
speedy advance was out of 
the question. But modern 
fighting and transport vehicles 
traverse it with ease, though 
menaced from the air. Top, 
under hostile fire, British 
transp>ort lorries speed along 
a road built across the desert 
for the Libyan offensive of 
December, 1940. Below, the 
Royal Air Force bombs an 
Italian troop convoy. In the 
foreground, enemy soldiers lie 
prone to avoid bomb frag- 
ments, but a machine-gunner 
sticks gallantly to his post 
Photf^a, British 
Neu.':,-rttl ; Jasociated iVt'y- 
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FORTY THOUSAND PRISONERS WERE TAKEN AT BARDIA 

With the capture of Bardia, on January 5, 1941, over 460 guns, with 130 tanks and more than 700 enemy transport 
vehicles, fel! into the hands of the victors The Italian losses were in the region of 45,000, of whomever 40,000 were 
prisoners Top, a party of Italians surrenders : below, some of the 40,000 march away to captivity. Note the 
solitary British escort fh-t.sh ( ton-n 
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ol the It.ili.iii Arniv it staiil'ered out 
of Enypt. Despite the fatiyue of the 
troops, the iieeessitv of overhauhnit 
motor veliiele.s, and tin' teriille sand 


storms which now blew up, the Army of 
the Nile continued their pui>uit. 

After a week of continuous fi,i.ditin{! 
Cairo announced on Dt'cetuber 13 that 
operations were now proci'edinji on the 
Liby <ni frontier, where our troops 
On the continued to press the 
Libyan A heavy dust 

Frontier 

visibility was bad. It 
was estimated that some 2(i.<'lOC 
prisoners had been taken, toyethei 
with vast quantities of guns, tanks, 
and equipment of all ty[ies. The 
Xavy was contiiuiing its operation^ 
along the, coast in supjiort of the annv 
between Sidi Barrani and Bardia 
while, as for the R.A.F., they continued 
their intensive activities in support ol 
the land operations of the arinv. .Aero- 
dromes, landing ground.s. fuel duinp.- 
aud store parks, motor transport and 
troops on tile march were bombed and 
inachine-irunned. 


A lew hours later there came the news 
bom Cairo that, though the It.diaiis 
were still holdiuij stronglv defended 
positions about Solium, (leneral B. N. 
D Connor s advanced forces were en- 
gaged in heavv fighting acro.ss the 
frontier in Libva. The weather was 
wretched, as rain storms alternated 
with sand storms. Alsibilitv was so 
i'oor that flying was restricted, but the 


communiques had still much to say of 
the IT.A.F.'s activities. Bv now the 


Italian army which had invaded Egypt, 
. numbering well over 50, (KX) men and 

\ comprising two Libyan divisions, one 

Blackshirt division, an armoured column 
amounting practically to a division, and 
! a ^Metropolitan (Italian regular division), 

j had been dispersed. Afore than half 

were prisoners, and thousands more were 


MEN OF THE AUSTRALIAN DIVISION ADVANCE ON BARDI.A 

Both m the general assault and the final attack the Australian Division, under Major-General 
Sir Iven Mackay, was m the thick ot the tight for Bardia The Division was the first Australian 
force to reach the Middle East and the first to go into action ; it played a leading role in the 
operations of January-February, 1941, in which the Italian army in Cyrenaica was virtually 
destroyed. Later it was to gam fresh laurels in other theatres of war. 

Phot*', Britinh fjfficia} Cronn Cop}/, I'lJif 


casualties. (.Inly a doometl tragment of 
the onc(' great force had found their way 
back across the frontier into Libya. 

iSollum. tlic last outpo.st of the 
Italiams in Egyiit. was .stormed by 
British armoured units, closely followed 
bv infantry, on Deicmlier 16. Free 
French troops showed great courage and 
dash in the final on.slaught. On the 
same dav the frontier forrs of Alusaid. 



MAJ.-GEN. SIR IVEN MACKAY 

A veteran of Gallipoli, Maior-General Mackay 
was knighted for his services in the Libyan 
campaign, m which he commanded the 
Australian Division He had been awarded 
the D S O. in 1917 and the C.M.G m 1919, 
and when the First Great War ended was a 
Brigadier-General. 

Australian Official Phoioijiapk 


Sidi Umar. Shell'erzen. and Fort 
Capuzzo were entered by the British, 
Shortly before Solium was captured, 
one of the British armoured columns 
which had swept we.stwards to Buq Buq 
intercepted a division of Italian regulars, 
the 6-lrh Catanzaro Division (under 
(■Jeneral Amico), which was moving along 
the coast from .Solium. So surprised 
were the Italiams that practically all 
the M.iXfO men composing the division 
were captured, together with larije 
quantities of war material. An infantry 
liritrade took charge of the prisoners, 
and marched them away. But theirs 
was no victory march : jii.st two long 
columns of tired, dusty conscripts, 
every liatch of 200 or .lOO being in 
charge of a single Cockney jiiivate. 

Following the fall of .Solium the 
linjieri.d .\rmv moved straight on 
Bardia, 12 miles inside Libyan terri- 
tory. The place was .strongly hold, for 
within Its walls were bottled up, under 
General Berti, the whole of the 62nd 
Division, together with what was left of 
the 6.3rd Division and the Blackshirt' 
who had managed to escape from Sidi 
Barraiu. The place was soon invested, 
and by day and night was shelled from 
the ,sea and land and bombed from the 
air. For a fortnight there was little 
ehange in the situation, save that the 
British surrounded ever more closely 
the central area of the Italian defences 
running for 15 miles round the top of a 
high cliff, with the port of Bardia lying 
down at the bottom of a deep wadi. 

In the House of Commons on 
December lb Air. Churchill gave a 
further review of the fighting in the 
A\ esteru Desert : “ This memorable 
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ht‘ ealU'il it, " over tin.-' 

vast extent ut desert, with swiftly 
mo\ niir meehanized column--, circlinij in 
and ciut of the cainpN and positions ot 
the enemv, and with tiuhtinu takiim 
place over an area as laryi' as Yorkshire. 

■■ One cannot sav that the Italians 
liave shown a liiitli tiyhtinu .spirit nr 
quality in this battle. " the rreniier 
went on, ' but ])erhaps their hearts are 
not 111 their work.'’ Then, after statiny 
that tile Army of the Nile in the course 
of a week's continuous fightiiit; had lo.st 
fewer than 1,(WI0 killed and wounded ol' 
all ranks. British. Indian, and Imperial, 
Tlr. f'huichill paid a hiuh tribute to 
Oeiieral Wilson, reputed to be one of 
our fint'st tacticians ’ : (.Tcneral WavcTl, 
■' whose tiuure grows upon the ea.stern 
horizon " : and Air TLirslial Longmore, 
'■ wliose haiKlIing of this situation in 
cooperation witli the .Triiiv deserves 
the highest praise." Then ho made an 
interesting admission. 

** iiiivo Itci-n run, ’ ho >aid, but 

th*'y h<\\e h*‘Mn \\»*ll run. It ^\a^ not an easy 
thuii: III July and Au^'a:?t — if wo cast our 
mind> back to that <hit»“ — to svnd. precious 
t.ink- of lilt.' quality and cannon of 

which we WiU’o tinui so ^ho^t, on the luti^ 
journey arounil tin.* Cape of Good Hope in 
ord**r to enalile us ut fir^t to d.-fend ourselves 
and later to as'>amc tlie oilensivc*. I can only 
"uy that thoM* w^rc hard dt*ci'ions to take, 
and tliat my rigid hnn. triend, the Secretary 

Stab* tor War (Mr. Anthony Eden), and I 
iiad in.iiiy anxioiH da^-s in comuig to those 
<ouchi'‘ion'5.*' 

Hy December Ifl the [los rion of the 
Italians in Bardia was st.itcd to lie 
lirecarioiis, since, although at the outset 
they were numerically siqierior, they 
were now ojiposed by a British force 
which had been steadily and strongly 
reinforced. Christmas brought no 
bill in the desert war. G.II.Q. Cairo 
■eontiniied to report that our 
artillery was harassing the enemy 
inside the defences of Bardia, while our 
preparations outside were ]irogres.sing. 

There was no attempt 
■on the part of the enemv 
to relieve the liesicged 
town. The garrison con- 
tinued passively to await 
events. Completely sur- 
rounded by Deeember 
20, every day that passed 
.saw the iron ring about 
it drawn tighter a.' 

Wilson brought up more 
troops and guns, tanks 
and ’jilanes. The R.A.F. 
deUvered the first wave 
of the a.ssaiilt on the 
night of January 1. The 
next day there were 
terrific dive-bombing 
attacks ; for hours the 
British bombers roared 




COMMANDER OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CORPS 
Major-General R. N. O’Connor and his Corps 
took a prominent part in the advance 
through the Western Desert and the capture 
of Italian strongholds. Mr. Churchill later 
paid a tribute to his ‘ outstanding leadership 
and resolution.’ 
l^hoto, An-^ociated Press 

above the little town, dropping tons of 
bombs on every fliglit. Then at dawn 
on Janu.uy 3 the Imperial troops moved 
to the us.sault. while from the air and 
sea ’planes and ships joined in dcTivoring 
a terrific oii.shuight. 

First to be engaged were tlie sappers, 
who cut the wire in front of the Italian 
first line and, in .spite of heavy fire, 
Iji'idged at several points the wide ditch 
which surrounded the defence perimeter, 
and located and touched oS whole 
.■strings of land mines and tank traps. 
Tlieii the Au.stralian infantry (under 
General Mackay, a veteran of Gallipoli) 
and Briti'h tanks raced through the gaps. 
By evening the centre defences had 
been penetrated to a depth of two miles 
on a Iiontage of nine mile.s, and 8, (XX) 
prisoners had been taken. Fighting 
continued throughout the night and the 


Immense 
Booty at 
Bardia 



the BRITISH ADVANCE FROM MERSA MATRUH TO BARDIA 

Illustrating the first stage of the Libyan campaign that opened in December 1040 
this map sho-,vs the territory up to and just beyond the Libyan-Egyptian frontier! 
Relic/ Map specially drawn for Thf. .Second Obe.it War by FChx Gw Jon 
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next clav. Bv nightfall on .Tanuarv 4 
the Italian troops occiijiviiig the wliole 
of the noithern sector of the defences 
were forceil to surrender ; Briti-li patrols 
penetrated into Baidia it-elf, and enemv 
le'i'tancc was confined to a small area 
111 the south-east zone of the perimeter 

ilcfeuees. 

The town of Bardia fell at du.sk. The 
filial attack was a matter of a few 
minutes. It wa.s made as before by’ 
the Au'traliaiis, supported by British 
tanks. As they lay amongst the rocks 
awaiting the final word to cTiaige, the 
Aiissies were in the highest sjiirits. 
■■ What time do the ‘ pubs ’ shut in 
Bardia toniglit ? ’’ they asked, “ we 
mean to get there this evening." And 
get there they did. The Italian.s jiuf 
up but slight resistance, and soon an 
Australian officer was hauling down the 
Italian flag from Government House and 
niniiing up the Union Jack in its jilace 
By Sunday morning, January 5, the 
last pockets of Italian resistance were 
subdued. “ All re.sistance at Bardia 
ceased at 13.30 hours today,” read a 
special communiriue 
fioin Cairo. “ The town 
with the total forces 
defending it and all 
stores and equipment is now in our 
hands.” It went on to state that 
General Bergaiizoli, who took command 
of the garrison after the departure of 
General Berti just after Christmas, 
another corp.s commander, and four 
senior generals were prisoners of war ; 
that the total number of prisoners 
exceeded 23,000 ; and that amongst 
other fiooty captured or destroyed were 
15 light and five medium tanks. Later 
it tramspiied that General Berganzoli 
was not among the pri.soners. On 
the night before Bardia fell, revealed 
G.H.Q. Cairo in another communique, 
“ Electric Whi,skers,” as he was nick- 
named hy his troops, and two Blackshirt 
divisional generals left 
their troop.s in the town 
to fight it out and fled 
into the desert. Not foi 
long, however, since they 
were all rounded up 
within a week or two. 

In due course it was 
announced in Cairo that 
the British had captured 
or destroyed in the 
Bardia action 368 
medium and field guns, 
26 heavy anti-aircraft 
guns, 68 light guns, 13 
medium tanks and 117 
light tanks, and 708 
transport vehicles of one 
kind or another. The 
Italian casualties in the 
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IN CAPTURED SOLLUM 

Solium was stormed on December i6, - 

when an Italian division moving alon^ the ■- ^ 

coast towards the port was also captured Mi-l t .HffT 
The amusing message (top, right) was : 

found scrawled on the walls of a building ; 

in the town ; above, an Italian direction . 

board; centre, buildings wrecked by the 
British bombardment. The port proved 
most useful, though its nearness to the 
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front line caused it to be frequently bombed 
by the Italians. Below, a scene on one of 
the quays. 

Fhotns, Briti.'ih Official: Crown Copyright 
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THE INVESTMENT OF BARDIA 

After the fall of Solium, on December i6, British 
troops went on to surround Bardia, X2 miles 
inside the Libyan border. The assault began on 
January 3, 1941, and all resistance had ceased 
by I 30 p.m. on January 5. Top, a British 
howitzer bombarding the town ; left, infantry in 
the front line ; below, guns abandoned by the 
enemy. General Berti (above, left) until late 
December commanded the Italian garrison ; 
General Berganzoli, his successor (right), made 
his escape but was captured soon after. 
Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright ; 
E.X.A. 
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optimism coiicfiiung tho ultimate lesult 
of the battle. Ill this he was .sooii to 
be undeceived. 


General W'avell’s Order of the Day 

r^HE result of the lighting in tin; Western 
Df>frt will be one of the decisive ev<-nts 
of the Will*. 

The ei'ii'^hing defent of tin* Itdluin Joiees 
will have an inetdculable effect not (ndy u])on 
the whole position in the Middle East, injt 
only upon the nnJitapy situation everywhere, 
but on tne future of freedom and civilizatieui 
throughout the world. It may shorten tlie 
war by very many month-^. 

It must be the firm determination of evta y 
man to do everything that in him lies, with- 
out thought of self, to win thb. decisive 
victory. 

In everything but numbers we are superior 
to the enemy. We aie more highly trained, 
we shoot straighter. we have better equip- 
ment. Above all. wo have stouter Iiearts, 
greater traditioirs, and we are lighting for .i 
worthier cause. The Italians entered tho war 
treacheron‘'ly, without a reason. l)ecau'<e 
they expected a cheap and easy victory. Let 
us show them their mistake by inflicting on 
them a stern and costly defeat. 

Mr. Winston Churchill sent us evny 
wish for good foi^une in this fighting, and his 
.tssurance that all the acts, decision^, valour, 
and violence against the enemy will, whatever 
their upshot, receive the resolute support 
of his Majesty’s Government. We have 
waited long in the Middle East; uhen our 
chance comes let us strike hard. The harder 
the blows we strike against these servants of 
tyranny and selfish lust for power tlie sooin'i* 
we shall bring peace and freedom back into 
the world and be able to return to our (uvn 
free, ])eaccful liom***.. 

Photo, British Official: (.'roicn (.'opyrtqht ■— 

Bardia battle were stated to number 
2,041 officers and 42,827 men killed or 
captured. More than 40,000 of these 
were prisoners. The total British and 
Au.stralian casualties incurred in the 
capture of the place were fewer than 
600. Of Graziaui’s original force of 
250,000 men, a third, at lea.st, were 
hors de combat. 

The Italian marshal, in a leport to 
Mussolini made shortly before Christ- 
mas, maintained that Wavell’s offensive 
had not eome as a 
Graziani’s surprise. But it had 
Apologia been launched at a 
moment when the 
Italians themselves were about to attack 
and so were occupving indifferent 
positions.” Graziani al.^o declared that 
he was waiting for reinforcements which 
were due to arrive by sea and for lorrie.-- 
from Italy ; he also stressed the part 
played by British air and naval forces. 

“Low-flying aircraft of the E.A.F.,” 
he said, “ flew over the Italian advanced 
lines, and, after short but terrible 
artillery and air bombardments, ar- 
moured cars came from almost every- 
where, surrounding the Italian centres 
of resistance, which were overwhelmed.” 

Graziani still professed some measure of 



USE OF PROTECTIVE COLOURING IN THE DESERT 

In white overall and hood, with his weapon similarly masked until the moment comes for action, 
this Bren gunner in the Western Desert is on the look-out for hostile aircraft At need he can 
disappear into his hole m the sand, to emerge like a Jack-in-the-box and pepper the enemy 'plane. 
PhU'i. Ilriliyh Officml: Cn.tvn (_'vn,n lahl 


READY AID FOR WOUNDED IN THE DESERT WAR 

In this hospital tent not far from the battle-front of Bardia, while a colleague administers the 
merciful anaesthetic the surgeon gives prompt treatment that may save the soldier's life or 
prevent his injury from worsening. 
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Chapter 132 


EMPIRE AIR TRAINING SCHEME: THE FIRST 
YEAR’S WORK REVIEWED 

A Bold and Important Conception — Canada the Focus of the Scheme — Safe 
Training Grounds for Air Crews — How Personnel Were Trained — Dominions 
Made Air Frames and Engines — Review of a Year's Progress— Achievements 
in Canada — Australia’s Splendid Contribution — Some Outstanding 
Achievements of the Trainees 


T he roiiception of the Empire Air 
Trainin';: Scheme was as bold 
as It \va» important, and the 
broad ])lan was completed and the 
atrreements lietween the Governments 
concerned signed with cominendahh' 
speed very shortlv after the declaration 
of war. It was on December 17 
11)39, that rep'e-entative.s of the 
Governments of the United 
Kingdom, Canada. Amstralia and 
New Zealand appended their 
signatures to the document in 
Ott.iwa and so left the way clear 
for those charged with the re- 
spoii'djility of setting in action 
the vast and complicated macliin- 
eyv Duly by means of air travel 
I ould the Dominion reiiresenta- 
tives have got together .so quickl_\ 
lor their conference. 

The Empire Air Training 
bcliemc at its inauguration wu' 

]nit under the control of a Bouid 
cumpo-,pd ot the following niein- 
bers : Hon. Norman Rogers, then 
Canadian Minister of National 
Defence (Chairnian) ; Col. J. L. 
Ralston, Canadian iMiiuster ol 
Finance; Hon. C. D. Howe. 
Caiuidum Miiii.ster of Tianspoit : 

Col. K S. iMaelachlau. Acting 
Deputy Minister of National De- 
fence in the Canadian Govern- 
inenr ; Air I'lce-Marshal G. M. 

Croil. Clnef of the Air Staff ; Sir 
Gerald Campbell. Canadian High 
Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom ; Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham, Chief 
Air Liaison Otticer ; and Keith 
Otbcei', rejireseiiting the Cfovern- 
nient of Australia. 

The Scheme was a result of the obvious 
im[iortance of tlie air arm in modern 
warfare, and the desire of the Dominions 
to stand with the United Kingdom in 
resisting to the utmost all attempts 
to destroy Democracy. Broadly, its 
object Wiis to tram very large numbers 
of air crew in the Dominions, and then 
to bring them to England for theii 
operational training before going into 
combat. The technical ailvuiitages of 
such an arrangement lav lu the facts 
that the training schools and aero- 


dromes were out of range ot uir attai k, 
that there was an abundance of aero- 
drome sites in the wide spaces (England, 
in terms of aerodromes, is almost over- 
crowded now), and that the better 
climates in the Dominions made a 
greater amount of Hviiig time available. 


The Scheme was later found to have 
another advantage, not then foreseen — 
it kept out of England the large person- 
nel involved in instructing, maintenanee, 
manufacture, and administration, a 
circum.stance desirable because of the 
lilockade. 

Three years was the minimum period 
for which the Scheme was regarded as 
being necessary; the total cost was 
estimated at .£ir)n.<HH),Ot)0, to be borne 
in the proportion of Canada £9n,fM K ),( »( )U. 
Australia £40.(K «).()( 10 . and New Zealand 
£2(.I,00)).(KKJ. The contribution of the 


United Kingdom wa.s not defined in 
monetary terms, but it was agreed that 
training aircraft and engines would be 
supplied in certain specified numbers. 
It IS now apparent that the final cost 
will total nearly £250,000,000. 

Danada was awarded the most import- 
ant role, quite rightly, on account 
of her close pro.ximity to Eng- 
land and her status as the largest 
Dominion. (The relative popu- 
lations in million.s are Canada 11, 
-VustraliaT, and New Zealand IJ.) 

The Scheme as originally pro- 
jected was on a vast scale, and 
statements were made of the 
number of air crew which would 
be trained. As, however, these 
statement.s sometimes omitted to 
make clear whether the number 
given was for the three years 
jilanned for or per year, and as 
they varied both with time and 
the spokesman, it was very diffi- 
cult to obtain a definite idea of 
the objective of the Scheme. It 
is likely also that the number to 
be trained each year could not 
be estimated with very great 
liceuracy, since no training plan 
of such inagnirude or even of 
such a kind had over before 
existed. 

One figure put the number of 
pilots to be trained each year at 

20.000 for the whole scheme. An 
Australian statement said that 
that Dominion would tram 

16.000 pilots and air crew in 
three years. The New Zealand 
quota was put at 10,000, pre- 
sumably inclusive of pilots and 

other air crew. The number of total 
personnel involved in the Scheme 
could be gauged to some extent from 
the Canadian figure of approximately 

39,000 for the staff required in that 
country. Thi.s was made up as follows : 
2,700 'officers, 6,000 civilians. .30.300 
men for servicing aircraft and other 
duties. Truly a scheme of gigantic 
conception, but no bigger than required 
to beat the Axis in the air. 

All recruit.s were enlisted into the 
ranks, and no commissions could be 
granted until the volunteers had pas-ed 
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JAMAICA GAVE BOMBER AIRCRAFT 

This plaque was issued by the Ministry of Aircraft Prod action 
in December, 1940, to commemorate the gift of £75,000 for 
the building of bombers for the Royal Air Force The letter 
‘W’ stands for ‘Workmanship.’ See illustration m 
page 1401. 
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CANADA’S PART IN AIR TRAINING 

From 3,800 at the outbreak of war the Royal Canadian 
Air Force increased in less than two years to some 
68,000 officers and men {30,000 under the Air Training 
Flam. Here are aspects of training late m 1940. Top, 
N.CO. pilots march past Yale Trainers after getting 
their Wings (Camp Borden, Ontario) ; left. Flag of the 
R C A F. ; right. Air Marshal Billy Bishop, V.C., fixes 
the newly won Wings on the tunic of a Leading Air* 
craftman ; below, students at St. Thomas, Ontano, 
do maintenance work ; and (right) spotlight training 
for gunnery students at Jarvis, Ontario. 

Itnh^h ntliciiil Cmii-n Copij) icjht : Planet -Veirs 





CANADIANS WHO BAITLED FOR BRITAIN 

Men of the ‘ Readiness Flight ’ race to their Hurricanes. No. i Fighter Squadron of the R.C A F., 
to which they belong, arrived in Britain in June, 1940, and played a prominent part in the 
defence of London during that strenuous autumn when the LuRwaffe was so signally defeated. 
The Squadron accounted for more than 70 enemy aircraft, bringing down 47 in tour days. 


again at the Operational Training 
Units (O.T.U.) and flew together as a 
team on the actual aircraft to be used in 
combat. Only pilots were concerned 
with the .single-seat tighter O.T.U. , 
but at the bomber and twin-engined 
fighter O.T.U.s all three classes of air 
crew met and were welded together for 
their work. The O.T.U.s were in 
England and were outside the Empire 
Air Training Scheme, which ended with 
the S.F.T.S. 

Trainee.s' pay while they were in their 
own Dominion was at rates applicable 
in that Dominion, but changed to Koyal 
.\ir Force rates when 
they embarked for the 
United Kingdom. Pilots 
III training were ranked 
as Leading Aircraftmen 


Trainees’ 
Rates of 
Pay 

and became 


Sergeants when they received their 
■■ wings.” Other air crew were Air- 
craftmen Class II in training, with 
possible promotion to Leading Air- 
craftmen when trained. Some com- 
missions were granted to all three 
clas.^es of air crew after pas.sing through 
the Scheme. 

Tlie Canadian rates per day were as 
follows : 


Bntl'-'h Offivinl 


First Stage 


through their completi' tiaining. The 
first stage was a period of four weeks 
at an Initial Training School, where 
all entrants, whether they were finally 
turned out as pilots, 
navigator-bomb aimers. 
_ or radio operator-air 

Training gunners, underwent 
physical culture, drill and ground 
instruction in aviation. Then the 
dificrent types of air crew separated, 
the pilots going to an Flementary Fly- 
ing Training School (E.F.T.S.), where 
they learned to tlv and do aerobatics 
to a total of about 50 hours’ dual and 
'o!o on trainerr, such as Tiger Moths 
and Fleet Trainers. 

This part of the training occupied 
eight weeks, after which the pilots 
went to a Service Flying Training 
School for a period of fourteen weeks' 
intermediate and advanced training 
on North American lT-i,\a'’ds and 
Yales, Noorduvn Norsemen. Fairev 
Battles and Avro .\nsons. The objec- 
tive in this period was ,50 hours each of 
intermediate and advanced fivimi. sue- 

. . C* 

cessful trainees then receiving their 
" wings.” 


Navigator-bomb aimers, who.se air 
duties also included photography and 
gunnery, did twelve weeks at an Air 
Observers’ School, then six weeks at a 
Bombing and Gunnery School, followed 
by four weeks on advanced navigation. 
Radio operator-air gunners had sixteen 


f'ron'H ('opy,Hfht 

weeks at a Wireless School and finished 
with four weeks bombing and gunnery. 
All this instruction brought the air 
crew up to the stage when they met 


AircraJt Appruutiut*, $1 ; Aircraftm.in II> 
: Ait'craftnian 1, $1.40 ; Loading 

AiiTroftnian. $l.o(» ; Corporal, .SI.7(»; 
SiMgoant. i‘>2.20. Flight-Sorguant, ; 

Warrant OHicerll, $2.10 ; Warrant Officer I. 

Airmen received aii additional 75 
cents per day if ordered to fly. A Pilot 



EAGER AIRMEN FROM SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

In August, 1940, the first contingent of Rhodesian airmen arrived at a Scottish port on their 
way to join the Royal Air Force, under the Empire Air Training Scheme. They were destined 
to become part of the technical and maintenance personnel of Rhodesian fighter and bomber 
units later formed m Britain. Addressing the men is Mr. Lanigan O’Keefe, High Commissioner 
m London for Southern Rhodesia. Ket/^lone 
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OlTiocr recoivod §4. 25 per day : Flying - 

Oftlcer.SS.OO ; Flight-Lieutenant. $0.50. (The 
Canadian dollar then stood at $4.54 to t‘l 
'Sterling.) ^ 

The Australian rates expressed in 
Australian currency were ; 1 

Aircraftman I, 10s. : Leading Aircraftm.an, 
lOs. 6d. : Corporal. 11s. ; Sergeant. 12«:. ; 
tnight-Sergeant, Lis. ; Warrant Oflicer. 

1 35. 6d. In addition, flying pay wjis awarded 
at the rate of 4s. per day continuously for 
Airmen Pilots and Navigators, 2s. Od. for 
Air Gunners, and 2s. for Radio Operators, 
the two latter rates being only while flying. 
(The Australian pound wiis equal to 1G&. 
''terling). 

The orginal draft of the Scheme 
provided that the United Kingdom 
would supply aero engines to Canada 
for the trainers (Tisrer 


Dominions 

Make 

Airframes 


Moths and Fleets), 
which would be built 


there. The United 
Kingdom also undertook to supply to 
Canada 870 aircraft for assembly, and 
1,622 Anson fuselages. To Australia 
and New Zealand were to go Fairey 
Battles, Avro Ansons and engines. 
A.ustralia and Canada have growing 
aircraft industries, and it was arranged 
that as much use as possible 
of these would be made. 

Both these Dominions and 
New Zealand could supply 
their own needs in Tiger 
Moth airframes, and Aus- 
tralia arranged to make 
Gipsy engines. In addition, 


WINGS AND WINGED 
VICTORY 

Below, the first Australian pilots 
to complete training in Canada 
march past the Australian High 
Commissioner, after receiving 
their Wings. In circle, an 
Australian fighter pilot about 
to take off on patrol over Bardia 
during the final thrust in 
January, 1941. 

Photos, British Official: Croini 
f^'opiitiqht ; Spojt d' (lenernl 




AUSTRALIAN PUPIL- 
PILOTS IN TRAINING 
Top, pupils at an Australian Ele- 
mentary Flying Training School 
march out for an instructional 
flight. The next stage under the 
Empire Air Training Scheme will 
be Advanced Training, undergone 
at a Canadian centre ; on completion 
of this the pilots will enter Service 
squadrons. 

.-Vn>tralia produced its own in- 
termediate trainer in the shape 
of the Wirraway (the Harvard 
under another name), and also 
made the I’ratt and Whitney 
engines for these. Canada was 
able to draw on the U.S..\. 
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NEW ZEALANDERS IN TRAINING 
A transparent halt-model of the globe before 
them, these Observers with an Operational 
Training Unit are being instructed in the 
details of Great Circle navigation and course- 
plotting. Later they will serve m bomber 
squadrons of the R.A F. 

F(>> 


for Ilai'vards and Yak-?, and for 
honio of its engiiif requirements. 

During its first year the Scheme under- 
went some modification'. Though some 
Ansons liad been sent out to Canada 
before, the shortage of 
aircraft at the fall of 
France in .June. 19-tO, 
practically curtailed all 
even Fairey Battles 
needed in the British 
Though shipments 
■ome extent later, 
relv 


Rhodesia 
.\dded to 
S:heme 

shi])nient'. as 
weie urgently 
t heat I f of war. 
were resumed to 


the Dmniuiou' were forced to 
more on their own industries. 

A gieat change was the addition of’ 
Bhode ia to the fscheme in .Tanuarv, 
lO+O. ft was arranged that the equip- 
ment and the majority of the instructors 
and pupils would be sent from the 
United Kingdom, which would also 
bear most of the eost. Australia agreed 
to lucieasi' her quota of trainees bv send- 
ing some to receive all their Hviiig 
training in Rhodesia. Three schools 


were set up. two heing at Salisbury and 
Jlulawavo. 

A ebange in training occurred in 
.\ugust. wlien the Board in 

Canada announced that, at the request 
of the United Kingdom, the elenieiitarv 
Hying training period of eight weeks was 
to he reduced to seven, and the radio 
operator-air gunners’ period of 21 
weeks was to he cut down to 18 weeks. 
Another major change was the increase 
ill the number of Canadian schools 
to he established — from hi to 1 Ih 


Starting soon after the signing of the 
agieeraent in December. 19.39. an- 
nouncements following each other at 
short mterx’als during 19 10 showed that 
.steady progress was being made : 


Jaiixuiry. 

HhotloMei brought into the 
Scheme. Seventy-one R.A.F, 

otlitvi" anil 200 airmen arrive in 
Canada in-^tructional .-taft. 

Fuliriinry. 

Contraet'=s for traimT-^ let to 
Fleet anil l>e Ha\iiland Aircraft 
I'ompaiiies m Canada. 

M.uch. 

Till Empire Scheme starts, 
R.t'.A.F. continues with tr.iin- 
ing and turn-^ out lit->t pilots 
completely trained since out- 
bicak ol* war. 

April. 

Fir^st Empir<‘ Air schools m 
Canada ami Australia TjpemMl. 

Jlay. 

Avro Ansons arrive in 
Canada from England. 

Juno. 

First batch of trainees leaves an 
I.T S. Ml Aii'tralia 

July. 

Canada n-fiort-^ that 22 schools 
are in opeiation. and the first 
pupils entei an S.F.T.S. 

( )ctober. 

Seven F.K.T. Scfiools in opera- 
tion in Australia. 

November. 

Fir>t batch of recruits completes 


traiiiinj,: in Rhodesia. First 
liatch ol Australians goes to 
Canada. 


December. Fiist grouii of jiilots and otlier 
air crew traineil wlioll.v under 
the .‘scheme arrives in Kngland 
from Canada, 

The Scheme in Canada was organized 
under four Commands : No. 1 in 
Toronto, No. 2 in Winnipeg. Xo. 3 in 
IMontreal, and Xo. 1 in Regina. Re- 
cruits were enlisted into these Com- 
mands and underwent their instruction. 


It was in October, 1910, that the first 
pilots comjiloted their training ; they 
then left for England, where they arrived 
in December. In October there were 
1.9.32 recruits under training in Canada. 
The jirogress made can be gauged 
by reference to the table of schools, 
given here by courtesy of “ Canadian 
Aviation." 


EMPIRE AIR TRAINING SCHEME: 
Details of the Canadian Schools 
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AIR ACES FROM CANADA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

Flight-Lieutenant later Wing-Cmdr.'. John A. Kent, A.F.C., D.F.C. with bar (leftj, came Irom 
Winnipeg and commanded a flight in a Polish Fighter Squadron which, by the end of October, 
1940, had destroyed well over 100 enemy aircraft Pilot-Officer Albert G. Lewis, a 23-year-old 
South Afr.can, distinguished himself in the Battle of Britain by bringing down five enemy mach nes 
in one day. For this outstanding feat he was awarded the D F.C. Later his ‘ bag ’ rose to 30 
and in the autumn of 1941 he served with the R.A F. in Russia, Squadron Leader (later Wing- 
Cmdr.j A G. Malan, another South African who won the D.S.O and D.F.C. with bar, by 
mid-1941 had shot down 35 German ’planes. 

1 In it i\}i t tjff't lilt t f oil'll (_ iijiijnrjht , A ^iormti’d l^i e , I' ox 
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FROM GOLD COAST, BURMA, AND CEYLON 
Left, paintinj; a town name on one of a squadron of bombers 
subscribed for by the Gold Coast. Centre, Squadron Leader 
Tuck, D.S.O., D.F.C. and bar, in a Hurricane of No. 257 
Fighter Squadron, which was adopted by Burma. Ceylon 
gave and named the Whitley Bomber seen at right. 



Au^tialia 'i vli.iit' w.i'. Iti.OiHi }n!(ir< 
nnd iiir crew l)y Maicli. 

I'eginiiinir w.i' m.nlr, .uid over 
"(■I'p in training ou Novi'iiilicr ll, llUn. 
At ilia oiiil Ilf the vr.ir l'2..')7<i pilot aikl 
air craw im niit> Innl liani ^alia tiMl for 
fTtiiiniig. and ,ilso 2-'i.72ti 't.itf for iiiaiii- 
tenancr nnd otlior giound work, 'flio'i' 
choM'u liud linen ]ii( ked from more than 
13o.()l)() iippliciitioii.s. By Noveiulier 
fifteen scdiooB for air crew training were 
in opeiation out of the forty reipiired, 
and at the end of the year the numher 
had iBen to twenty. There were aUo 


eood a 'how a-^ tlieir liiotlier-; in arms 
111 the Koval Air Force or the Air Forces 
of the Dominions. 'L’he achievements 
of fighter ]iilots get more puhlicity, 
tlioiiuh tlie pilot and every man of the 
crew of a lioinlier or recoiiiniissanee 
macliine liave lof.' everv hit as dangerous 
and ^omerinies reqmimg more skill. 
But inevitahly the names of fighter 
])ilots hecome known liec.iiiM’ of their 
speetacniar (leisU and tlie easy ya ni- 
si iek of jirowess winch can he .ijiplied — ■ 
the nuinher of eiieiiiv aiicrafr tliev liave 
shot down. 


With 2j tieriiiau airriaft to hw credu 
during tlie hhtzkiieg in France, the 
name of ('ohhcr " Kam will he 

rcinemhered in Britain as well as in 
New Zealand. He met hi' untimely 
death doing farewell aerohatic' liefore 
leaving for Ivigland (see 
illus. p. ',) t.'3). Then there Dominion 
wa.s M. T. St. J. Piittle. Air Aces 
the South -Vfrican, who 
received the D.F.C. in Felirnary. BUI, 
and a har to it a month later, when he 
was credited otficially with the highest 
total of 23 niacliines. A. (4. T.ewis, 
another Soutll African, destroyed .'ix 
enemy aireraft in one day (luring tlio 
Battle of Britain in Septemhei, 191n, 

But the name which stands verv high 
indeed, again a Soutli African, is that 
of Wing Commander A. G. M.ilaii of 
Xo. 74 Scpiadron. At .Tiily, 1941, IM.ihin 
was credited officially with 3”> eneiiiv 
.iircraft, as well as numerous others 
-hared or douhtfiil. He is the first air- 
man in this war to win liars to hotli his 
D.S.O. and D.F.C. 

X'o. 1 F'ighter Squadron of the Koval 
Canadian .Vir Force has a jiroud record 
in the defence of London against the 
daylight attacks of 1940 (47 machines m 
four days). Before that at Dunkirk .in 
"All Canadian” Squadron with (De- 
fiants) had destroyed 28 of the enemv. 

The Australians in Britain are serving 
in many different squadrons of the 
R.A.F., and also operate Sunderland 
Hying boats as an R.A.A.F. unit on 
Atlantic patrol (.see illus. pp. 585 and 
IClOG). In October, 1940, it was an- 
nounced that “ six more Australians 
had been awarded the D.F.C.” The 
Australians, togetlier with the South 
African Air Force, have done a great 
deal in the Middle East, particdarlv 
in Libya and Abvssinia. 


Some Gifts for the Colonial ,\ir Armada 


Ceylon — State Council 

£375.000 


"Times of Ceylon” Fund 

15,000 


Private donations 

5.000 

£395.000 

Malaya — “Straits Times ” ' 

” Straits Echo ” i 

227,000 


” Malay Mail ” 

45,000 

272,000 

Gold Coast - Government Gift 

‘ 100,000 


Government Loan 
“ Gold Coast Spitfire 

500,000 


Fund ” ... 

15.000 

615,000 

Trinidad business men 


42.000 

Falkland Islands . 

Hong Kong — " South China j 


50,000 

Morning Post ' ’ ' 
” Hong Kong f 


40.662 

Telegraph ” ) 



Bengal Residents 

British Guiana — Residents 

30.000 

40,000 

Georgetown Fund ” . 

10,000 

40,000 

Zanzibar Executive Council 


20.000 

Natal — Speed the ’Planes Fund ” 


201,000 

^maica — " Jamaica Gleaner ” . . 
Windward Islands — St. Vincent 


20,000 

Arrowroot Assn. 


5.000 

Bahamas^ Nassau — Private 


donations 


5,000 


£).7’45,662 






eleven schooL in operation for training 
ground staff. The air crow sehnoL 
comprised : 2 Initial Training, 8 

E.F.T.S., 2 S.F.T.S., 1 Air Observer, 
1 Radio Operator-Air Gunner, and I 
Bombing and Gunnery. 

X’onc of the pilots or air crew trained 
under the Scheme was in action up 
to the end of 1910, but there is no 
doubt that they will put up quite as 


EAST INDIA GWE FIGHTER 
SQUADRONS 

Out of the moneys raised by the East India 
Fund two squadrons of Spitfire Fighters were 
purchased for the Royal Air Force. Above 
is the Sergeant Pilot of one aircraft just 
back from a successful combat. 
Phttlu'. Hriti-ih Ojfirtftl ' ('rmrn f'op^fnqht 

ir.nt 
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FRANCE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


We give below two important messages to the unhappy French nation — one, from Mr. 
Churchill, broadcast the day before Hitler disclosed to Vichy the terms on which he 
was prepared to make peace : the other from Marshal Petain, his apologia for accepting 
the role of collaborator with the enemy. 


Mb. Churchilt., in a Mes?:age Broadcast to the French 
People, October 21, 1940: 

I r is I. (’hurchill. who am speaking. Frenchmen. — For 
more than thirty years in peace and war I liavc marched 
with you. and I am marching still along the same road- 
Tonight I speak to you at your firesides, wherever you may' 
he, or whatever your fortunes are. I re^^eat the prayer 
around the louis d'or — Dieu protege la France.” 

Ilera at home in England under the fire of the Boche we 
do not forget the ties and links that unite us to France; 
and we are persevering steadfastly and in good heart in the 
eau-^e of European freedom. . . . 

Here in London, which Herr Hitler .says ho will reduce to 
Avshes, and which his aei'Oplanes arc now bombarding, our 
people are bearing up unflinchingly. Our Air Force lias more 
than held its ow!i. We are waiting for the long promised 
inva'jion. So are the fishes. But, of course, this for us is 
only the beginning. Xow in 1940 we have, in spite of occa- 
sional los^jo.s, as ever, the command of the sca.s. In 1941 we 
''hall have command of the au*. Uomember what this means. 

Herr Hitler, uith hi.s chars d’assaut and other mechanical 
weapons, and also by Fifth Column intrigue with traitors, 
has managed to subjugate for the time being most of the 
tint*st races in Europe, and his little Italian accomplice is 
trotting along hopefully and hungrily, but rather wearily, 
and viTv timidly, at his side. They both wish to carve up 
Franco and her Empire — to one a leg. to another a wing, 
or again a part of tlio breast. Not only the French Empire 
will be devoured by these two ugly customers. AKace- 
I-Airraine will go once again under the German yok(‘. and 
Nice. Savoy and Corsica — Napoleon’s Corsica — will b(‘ torn 
tlie fair realm of France. 

But Herr Hitler Is not thinking only of stealing other 
people’s territories or flinging gobbets of them to his little dog. 
I tell you truly what y’ou must believe. Tliis evil man. this 
monstrous abortion of hatred and deceit, is resolved on 
nothing le.s -5 than the complete wiping out of the French 
nation and the disintegration of its whole life and future. 
By all kinds of .sly and savage means he is plotting and 
working to quench for ever the fountain of characteristic 
French culture and French inspiration to the world. All 
Fhirope. if he has hi.s war, will be reduced to one uniform 
Bncheland, to be exploited, pillaged and buMiod by hi-« Nazi 
gang.sters. 

France Risks Complete Obliteration 

'^ou will excuse my’ speaking frankly, because this is not 
the time to mince words. It is not defeat that France 
will now be made to suffer at German hands, but the doom 
of complete obliteration. Army, Navy, Air Force, religion, 
laws, language, culture, institutions, literature, history, 
tradition — all are to be effaced by the brute strength of a 
triumphant army and the scientific low cunning of a ruthless 
police force. 

Fronchmen, re-arm your spirits before it is too late. 
Remember how Napoleon said before one of his battles : 
“ The same Prussians who are so boastful today were three 
to one at Jena and nine to one at Montmirail.” Never will 
I believe that the soul of France is dead, or her place among 
the greatest nations of th(‘ world lo.st for ever. 

All these schemes and crimes of Herr Hitler are bringing 
upon him and upon all who belong to his sy.^tem a retribution 
which many of us will live to see. It will not be so long. 
Tlie story is not yet finished. We are on his track, and so arc 
our friends across thi' Atlantic Ocean. If ho cannot destroy 
us. we will surely de.stroy him and all his gang and their works. 
Therefore, have hope and faith, for all will come right. 

Nou. what is it we British ask of you in this present hard 
and bitter time > W^liat we ask at this moment in our 


struggle to win the victf)ry — wbirli we will share with you — 
is that, if you cannot help u-s, at h-ast y’ou will not hinder us. 
Presently you will be able to weight the arm that strikes for 
you. But even now we trust that Frenchmen, wherever 
they’ may be, will feel their hearts warmed, and a proud 
blood tingle in their veins when we have .some success in 
the air or on the sea, or presently — for that will come — 
upon land. 

Remembt'r. we shall never stop, never we.ary, and never 
give in, and tliat our whole people and Empire liave vowed 
themselves to the task of cleansing Europe from the Nazi 
pestilence and saving the world from the new Dark Ages. 

Do not imagine, as the German-controlled wireless tells 
you, that we English tliink to take your ships and ColoFiies. 
We seek to beat the life and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism. 
That alone, that all the time, that to the end. We do not 
covet anything from any nation except tlieir respect. 

Good-night, then. Sleep to gather strengtli for the morning 
— for the morning will come. Brightly will it shine on the 
brave and true ; kindly on all who suffer for the caiLse : 
glorious upon the tombs of heroo'. Vive la Franc..-. 

Marshal Petain, in .\ Broadcast from Lyons, October 
30, 1940: 

'I^'tENciiMKN, a tow days ago 1 had a mi*eting with the 
Chancellor of the Keicii. This meeting raised hope 
and caused anxiety. I owe you an explanation on this 
subject. Such an interview was only possible, four inontlis 
after our military defeat, thanks to the dignity of the French 
people in face of their ordeal and thanks to the cnormou's 
effort towards regeneration which they have made. It was 
only possible aKo tlianks to the heroism of our sailors, the 
energy of our colonial leaders and the loyalty of the native 
populations. France lias rallied. 

Ihe first meeting between victor and vanquished signifies 
the rtist vindication of our country’. It was of my own 
free will that 1 accepted the Fuehrer’'^ invitation. I have been 
under no DictaK no prossurt* from him. Collaboration 
between our two countries wils considered. I accepted the 
principles of it. The application wdl be discussi'd later. 

lo all those who await today the salvation of France. 
I wish to say' 'that this salvation is first of all in our own 
hands. To all those who through well-meant scruples might 
be inclined to deviate from our opinions, I wish to say that 
the first duty of every Frenchman is to trust. Those who 
doubt, and those who harden their hearts. I would remind 
that tlie most praiseworthy' reserve and pride, if persisted in 
to excess, arc in danger of losing their effectiveness. 

He who has taken charge of the destiny of France has the 
duty’ of creating the moat favourable atmosphere to safe- 
guard the interests of the country. It is with honour, and 
to maintain French unity, a unity of ten centuries, within 
the framework of a constructive activity of the new European 
order, that I enter today the path of collaboration. In the 
near future the load of suffering of our country may thus 
be iiglitened, the lot of our prisoners improved, the burden 
of occupation expenses lessened, the line of demarcation 
may be rendered more flexible and the administration and 
provisioning of the territory facilitated. 

miits collaboration must be sine-ere. All thought of 
aggression must be excluded from it. It must conform 
to a patient and deliberate effort. An armistice, after all, 
IS not peace. France hafe numerous obligations towards the 
yctor. At any rate she remains sovereign. This sovereignty 
imposes upon her the obligation to defend her soil. 

To erase divergences of opinion, to subdue dissensions in 
ler CO oniea this is my policy. The Ministers are responsible 
onlv to me, and to me alone. And history shall judge. 
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Chapter 133 

VICHY AND GERMAN-OCCUPIED FRANCE 
AFTER THE FRENCH ARMISTICE 

Pe tain's Broadcast on the Peace Negotiations — ‘ Patrie.' Fainille, Travail ' — 

The Vichy Cabinet — Arrest of Former Ministers — Conditions in the Occupied 
Region — Germanization o f Alsace-Lorraine — Anti-Jew Measures — Laval, the 
' Collaborator ' : Tortuous Intrigues — He is Dismissed by Petain 


A s between soldiers, and in 
honour ” was the phrase used 
by Marshal Petain in his 
broadcast to his unhappy countrymen 
on .Tune 17 — the broadcast in which he 
gave the news that he had appealed 
to Hitler to discuss means of ending 
hostilities. And he struck the same 
pathetic note on June 25 ; “ The 

Government were of the opinion that 
it was their duty to ensure an acceptable 
armi.stice by making an appeal to the 
honour and reason of the opponent.” 

Scrupulous, high-minded, with an 
untarni.shed reputation as man and 
officer, the aged Marshal was apparently 
ingenuous enough still to believe that 
an honourable peace was possible with 
one for whom honour had no meaning, 
whose promises were snares laid for the 
unwary, whose solemn word w'as given 
only to be broken at the first favourable 
opportunity. 

Some two months later, still dispirited 
and hardly le.s.s submissive. Marshal 
Petain was telling the French people 
that the virtue they most needed wa.s 
patience. He was fully 
convinced that the 
defeat of France wa-* 
due to an inadequate 
and lax government, unable to guide 
the people who were themselves 
given to the pursuit of pleasure and 
self-interest. He formulated a “ new 
order,” the principles of which he set 
forth in a statement under the title 
‘ La Politique Sociale de I’Avenir,” 
which was published in the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes ” for September 15, and 
widely reprinted in the local newspapers 
of non-oecupied France. 

A strong State, he maintained, was 
an indispensable factor in good govern- 
ment, and it was his intention to 
build one 


Petain 

Counsels 

Patience 


“ on the ruins of the monstious and flabby 
State which collapsed under the weight of 
its weaknesses and mistakes more than under 
the blows of the enemy. ... In the new 
order which we are setting up the family 
irill be honoured, protected, aided. . . . 
tVhen our young men and our young women 
enter life we shall not mislead them with 
lofty statements and illusory hopes. We 
shall teach them to open their eyes to reality. 

“ We shall tell them that it is fine to be 
free ; but that real ' Liberty ' can be attained 
only in the shelter of a protecting authority 


which they must respect and obey. . . . We 
shall recognize their right to work — not. 
however, at any occupation they may choose, 
for in this domain freedom of choice will 
be limited wathin the possibilities of the 
economic situation and tin* demands of 
national interest. We shall then tell them 
that ‘ Eipiality ’ is a beautiful thing on 
certain planes and within certain limits: 
but tliat. if men are equal in the face of 
death, if they an* equal before God. if it is 
the business of civilized society to make them 
equal before the law and to give them an 
..qual chance m life, these iliflerent kinds ol 
oqiialitv must be litted into a rational 



SPECIOUS PROPAGANDA IN 
OCCUPIED FRANCE 
In order to cut down the military expense of 
occupation and to forestall discontent that 
might lead to revolt, the Nazis tried to 
quieten the unhappy French by the use of 
posters such as this. It reads : ‘ Make 

Friends with the German soldier.' 


hierarchy, based upon divemity of functions 
and merits and regulated for the common 
good. 

•• Finally, we shall tell them that ‘ Frater- 
nity ’ is a m.agniticent ideal, but that in the 
state of nature to which we here have fallen 
there can be true fraternity only in natural 
groups such as the family, the city and the 
Fatherland. . . . Liberalism, capitalism and 
collectivism are foreign products imported 
into France. France, restored to herself, 
rejects them quite naturally. . . . When she 
examim's the principles which made her 
enemii's victorious, slu- is surprised to 
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recognize in all of them a little of Ikt own 
self, her purest and most authentic tradition. 
. . . We find little trouble in accepting the 
National Socialist idea of primacy of labour, 
and of its essential reality in contrast with 
the fiction of monetary tokeirs. because it is 
part of our national heritage." 


Machinations 
of Otto 
Abetz 


So iiistcafl of LilifftT. Egalitc. 
Frateniittk tlie FrencTi vouth were 
now taught the trinitv : 

Patrie, Famille, Travail. 

T h u .s Petain the 
idealist. Rut for hint, 
also, much patience was iiece.ssarv. 
He was still hoping that his Government 
might be allowed to go back to Pans, 
there to counter the intrigues fostered 
bv Otto Abetz. former spy and now 
Hitler’s representative in the occupied 
capital. But his reque-sts were either 
Ignored, or he was told to wait a little 
longer. Meanwhile, ho did not dare 
to offend the conquerors in anv wav. 
lest they should vengefnlly extend the 
zone of occupation and make the lot of 
the 1,800,001) prisoner.s of war yet more 
intolerable. 


On September 6 Vichy had announced 
a reorganization of the French Cabinet 
which took office in July. Among the 
new members were General Huntziger. 
who succeeded General Weygaiid as 
.Minister of M'ar : M. Rene Belin. who 
took over the important position of 
Minister of Industry and Labour ; and 
-M. Peyrouton. who became Minister of 
the Interior. M. Laval, the Heputv 
Premier, and Admiral Darlaii, Minister 
of Marine, who were later to plav so 
ignoble a part in the despoiling of 
France, strengthened their grip on the 
posts they held. 

The general aim of the reshuffle 
appeared to be to get rid of Ministers 
who had shown themselves more desirous 
of promoting relations with Mussolini 
and Franco — aimed at the formation of 
a “ Latin bloc — than setting about 
active cooperation with Hitler in his 
“ Kew Order.” General Weygand was 
sent to North Africa, charged with the 
suppression of the anti- Axis spirit, which 
showed signs of spreading northwards 
from the equatorial colonies that had 
rallied to the standard of Free France. 

Pressure by Germany led to the 
arrests on September 8 of Gamelin, 
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GERMANIZATION OF FRA^CE’S LOST PROVINCES 
In November. 1940, the Germans expelled more than a hundred thousand French people from 
Alsace-Lorraine, giving them the option of transfer to Poland or to unoccupied France, 
Here are some of the refugees trying to find places on a tram to France. Right, Marsha! Petain 
greets young refugees on arrival at Lyons. 

Photos, K.X.A.. Ass.,<ooh-'l 


Dnlailier and Kcynaud. and tlinir 111 - 
p.irceratiou in thn Cluitfau dc fhazoroii. 
Shfirtlv Ilf ti'i ward -■ tlin ” Journal 
Ottthiel ■' imWi''hed a decree-law under 
whirli per-on-i who were con^idered To 
be danuerous to public >ocurity and 
national defence " could, by decision of 
local Prefect>, be administratively 
interned.” This was followed by the 
flr-t of many such internments —that of 
I.i'on Plum', tin- Socialist leader, who 
wa> al'O sent to the 
I'liiiteau of Cliazeroii to 
await trial. 

A n o t h e r Tl e r m a 11 - 
iii'pired inea'Ure was 
introduced when \ ichy 
decided to create a court- 
martial under a I’rc'-ident 
and four jiidoes which, 
independentlv of the 
Supreme (.'onrt at Riom, 
was empowered to deal 
with crime.-' threatening 
the unitv and security of 
the State which, by 
their nature, would not 
need lengthy inve>tiga- 
tion, and to impose sen- 
tences of imprisonment 
and even the death 
penalty. 

In a still further at- 
tempt to propitiate Berlin 
and Bo m e, 11 a r s h a 1 
Petain decided to sever 
diplomatic relations with 
( Jovernmeiits "who no 


longer exerei'i- .iiithority ni their re- 
spective countries, which are oceiipicd 
bv (.lernian armed forces, and ho 
are no longer resident therein.” .Vs 
a beginning, relation^ were broken oil 
with the Xetherlands. 

lleanwhile. .M. Boutliillier, the Min- 
i-'ter of Finance, stated on September 
l.J tliat niaiiiteiiaiiee of the (leinian 
army of oeeuiKition would co-,t the 
French KKi.tMMi.ood francs (20.0(10.1X10 


inaik') a dav, pav.ible as troiii June 23, 
when the .Vrnii'tii e came into ioiee. 

The pojiul.ition received this news in 
apathetir silence. Still bewildeied by 
the ili'iister of ovei whelming defeat,^ 
cowed by the rutliles.s iiillagmg of 
their cities and lioniesteads, liai'as'cd 
bv revtrietious. prohibitions and 
penalties, the bulk of the people woifi 
more coneeriied with the immediate 
(iroblem of getting enough to eat. 

Food'tuffs were niuning 


Apres avoir complete cetle carte strictement reservee a la corres- 
pondance d’ordre familial, biffer !es indications inutiles. — Ne rien 
ecrire en dehors des lignes. 

ATTENTION. — Toute carte dont le libelle ne sera pas unique- 
ment d'ordre familial ne sera pas acheminee et sera probablement 
detruite. 


le 


194 


de 


nouvelles, bagages 


en bonne sante fatiguS 

legerement, gravement malade. blesse, 

tue, prisonnier 

decede sans nouvelles. 

La fantUle va bien. 

d'argent, 


besoin de provisions 


est de retour a 


travaille a 


a I'ecole de 


. va entrer 
a Ete recu 


aller a le 


Affectueuses pensees. Baisers. 


Signature, 


FROM OCCUPIED FRANCE TO THE UNOCCUPIED ZONE 

The only means of communication permitted by the Germans bet-ween that part 
of France which they occupied and the regions still nominally free was the 
postcard seen here. Unwanted phrases could be delited, but nothing might be 
added. The card was sold m French Post Offices for go cent-mes. 

4 “ Diiil'i Tclr:ifiiiih ” 

i:o-. 


verv shoit. The Goveni- 
nieiit gave, a number of 
rea-Miiis for this, inelui-lin.tl 
the fle^truetioii and de- 
terioratiou of crops and 
livestock in the war zone, 
the poor harve>t in iion- 
occupied France, the 
spread of foot-and-mouth 
ill ccrtiiiii aroa-s, 
and a very much de- 
creased production of 
milk ; they did not men- 
tion the real reason — that 
the country was being 
drained by the Nazis. 

It was announced that 
from September 23 the 
rations throughout the 
entire country would he a-- 
follows : meat, 12.1- oz. a 
week ; chee-e, Ij oz. a 
week ; fats, 3 j oz. a week , 
bread, 12i oz. a da.v - 
sugar 171 oz. a mouthy. 
T-ir-p (oiilv for cluldreii), o. 






MEMORIES OF THE ‘MELANCHOLY ACTION’ AT ORAN 
On December 4, 1940, Marshal Petain with Admiral Darlan visited the battleship ‘Strasbourg’ 
in Toulon harbour, and is here seen addressing officers who took part m the action at Dakar 
on July 4, 1940 As related in Chapter 105, the ‘ Strasbourg ’ evaded British warships and 
slipped away from Mers-el-Kebir. Though pursued by aircraft she was able to reach Toulon. 

Photo, A^^ociatf’d Prfi-i< 


oz. a month. Sea fishing was difficult 
because of mines and submarines in 
the Mediterranean, and for weeks fish 
was unobtainable even at ports, and 
rarely reached inland towns. No 
further supplies of coffee or rice were 
entering France. Toilet soap was 
manufactured only in extremely small 
quantities, with a fat content of 30 per 
cent as against the former 72 per cent, 
and the tiny allowance of about 4 oz. 
per person per month was reported to 
be endangering health. 

Even more di.sturbing than the food 
rationing was the prospect of a coal 
famine in the winter. Germanv was in 
control of the principal 
coal mines, all situated 
in the occupied zone, 
while the twenty million 
formerly imported from 
England, Poland and ebsewhere were 
naturally no longer available. So dark 
indeed was the economic outlook that 


Fuel 

Shortage in 
France 

or so tons 


Marshal Petain later broadcast an appeal 
for contributions to a " winter help ” 
campaign modelled on the German 
" Winterhilfe.” 

Mr. Lloyd Lehrbos, an American 
journalist who returned to New York 
in October after three months in France 
observing life under the Vichy Govern- 
ment, reported (according to " The 


Times ’) that " unoccupied France is 
living on beds of thorns and short 
rations, mourning for her dead and her 
past glory, and dreading every hour 
of the future.” 

He found the people .shocked into a 
stupor by the war, with onlv a faint 
hope of the nation’s resurrection unless 
Germany were defeated. They were still 
too shocked, he wrote, to fore.see 
■■ whether France will .some day again 
be a free nation, or be ruled bv a 
dictator, or degenerate into a German 
colony. Their immediate concern i.s 
whether they will starve or freeze to 
death this winter. , . . While the 

average Frenchman in good health will 
probably survive the winter . . . there 
is considerable apprehension concern- 
ing infants and children.” 

Letters, somehow smuggled to French 
people in America from relations and 
friends at home, told the same grim 
tale. 

People light each other st.anding in the 
queue for potatoes, they are .so impatient 
and so hungry. This is not a wLse thing to 
do. as we are watclied by tiie Germans.” 

" At fii-st we found the inliabitants sur- 
prised by tile politeness and restraint of the 
Germans in the occupied territory. We did 
not reaiize that tliis was a command per- 
formance. Many of us thought bu.siness 
would begin again, and believed in Franco- 


German collalmralion. Tlie systematic pil- 
lage which the Germans undertook when they 
introduced a monetary system of one mark 
having the value of 20 francs opened every- 
body's eyes.” 

‘ Trucks which nightly move furniture 
from the most beautiful apartments in Paris, 
bring buck German families who settle here 
en masse. Wo underetand that tliese Ger- 
mans have lied from the bombardment the 
K.A.F. inflict.s on Germany, which they 
cannot stand. . . . Apart from the families 
that come here temporarily because of the 
raids, there are a great number whom 
flermany installs in Northern France for the 
purpose of Na/.ifying the country. They 
iiandle the whole thing as a colonization 
project, and they are hated.” 

In Alsace-Lorraine Germanization of 
the population was well under way. 
Over lu0,000 French-speaking people 
had been deported from Lorraine, and 
similar exile was being enforced on 
French-speaking Alsatians, while Ger- 
man families were brought in from the 
over-populated Saar and Ruhr regions 
to occupy the homes and farms which 
the French had been forced to abandon. 

The German authorities had evidently 
decided that Metz was to become an 
important city in the Reich, and an 
extensive rebuilding programme wa.s 
announced. This included a central Via 
Triumphalis 120 feet wide, to be 
flanked by monumental buildings in 
the new architectural style favoured by 
Hitler. New motor highways encircling 
the entire city would link it with the 
Reichs- Autobahn from Germany. 

Throughout Alsace - Lorraine all 
persons with French surnames who 
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WHEN MARSHAL RETAIN VISITED MARSEILLES 

Though Petain {behind and to the right of whom can be seen the enigmatic Admiral Darlant received what might 
pass for a tumultuous welcome when he visited Marseilles in December, 1940, a closer scrutiny reveals among the crowd 
many who did not give the quasi-Nazi salute. Some, indeed, stood with half-bowed head as if still stunned and stupefied 
by the dreadful calamity that had befallen their beloved country. 










FROM THE ENDS OF THE EARTH CAME THE EMPIRE’S WARPLANES 
Generous contributions from every part of the British Commonwealth purchased many additional aircraft for the 
R A F., often amounting to a complete squadron from one source alone. Here, bomber crews of the Jamaica Squadron 
are being ‘ briefed ’ for an operation isee also illus. p. 1388), and below, Rhodesian ground start checking over a 
lighter of the Natal Squadron. Freely translated, the Zulu motto of this unit reads ‘ On Ahead ! ’ 
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were not being deported were required 
to Germanize them, and an order was 
given that henceforth all inscriptions, 
even on tombstones, must be in German. 

On November 14 the Vichy Govern- 
ment issued a protest to the German 
Armistice Commission against this 
wholesale expulsion from Alsace- 
Lorraine, for the hunted population, 
being given the choice between de- 
portation to Poland and transfer to 
non-occupied France, naturally chose 
the latter, and were arriving there at 
the rate of some five or seven train- 
loads a day. Berlin coldly replied that 
the expulsions were “ logical ” and 
“ merely another step in the precise 
delineation of national boundaries.” 
In addition to this enormous influx 
of French families into a region which 
could barely sustain its own inhabitants, 
some 10,000 German Jews, driven from 
the Rhineland and the Palatinate, also 
arrived in the south of France. 


Vichy was fast adopting Hitler’s 
methods in dealing with her own Jewish 
nationals. By a statute of October 18 
all Jews were banned from administra- 
tive and governmental 

f . ' posts, from the teach- 

Jewish f r ■ r >.t 

Measures mg pro ession, from the 
armed services, ana 
from executive positions in enterprises 
receiving State sub.^idies, the only ex- 
ceptions being for Jews wdio fought in 
the last war, or were mentioned in dis- 
patches in the present war, or who were 
recipients of the Legion d’Honneur or 
the Medaille Militaire. Jews were pro- 
hibited from being editors of news- 
papers, reviews or news agencies (except 
scientific publications), directors of 
theatres or film companies, stage mana- 
gers, cinema producers or scenario 
writers, and from being connected with 
the radio. Jewish officials affected were 
required to cease employment within 
two months, with the exception of those 



who had rendered 
special services to 
literature, science 
or art, who might 
obtain exenip- 
tion. M. Henri 
Bergson, the 
greatest living 
French philoso- 
{)her, but a Jew, 
refused exemp- 
tion and resigned 
from his profes- 
sorial chair at the 
College de France. 
Five member.s of 


printed sentences, which constituted the 
only method of sending news of one 
member of the family to another. Later 
it was announced that not more than 
100 letters a day would be allowed to 
pass into the occupied zone from 
Vichy France. A complete ban on 
photography (except by Gormans) was 
imposed in the occupied areas. 

■' I'ho Geiman-5 have divided the coiiiitiy 
into two zones,*’ wrote Mr. P. J. 

Ibriner correNpondent in Pans of the ' Xew 
York Times.'* ” and prevented communica- 
tion between them ■^o that they can incn*a^e 
that sense of impotence among the people 
which is os«<ential to their plan. Thev are 
-seeking to break the spirit of tlie Fr'-iich .w 



‘COLLABORATION’ AND THE ‘RECONSTRUCTION OF PEACE’ 


On October 22, 1940, Pierre Laval (top, rig'nt) met Hitler in Pans and is here seen shaking hands 
with the Fuehrer, Two days later there was an interview between Hitler and Marshal Petam 
(lower photograph) in Occupied France ; between them is the interpreter Schmitt and behind 
Hitler is Ribbentrop. Of the second meeting it was announced that the two principals examined 
the means of reconstructing peace in Europe. See text, page 1404.) 

Photos, A >sooi{tt€<I P)e-^s 


the Rotbsebild family, who fled from 
France after the Armistice, were de- 
uatioiialized and deprived of tlieir 
fortunes by the Vichy Govemmciit. 
Other individuals who suffered similarly 
were the well-known journalists, Per- 
tinax” (M. Andre Geraud) and JIme. 
Genevieve Taboui.s. 

All Jews and foreigners were pro- 
hibited from crossing the bouiidarv 
between occupied and iiou-occupied 
France, and any cominuuicatiou be- 
tween French people in the two zones 
was extremely difficult. Transport 
broke down more and more, and eventu- 
ally consisted simply of the steadv 
drain of goods into German-occupied 
territory. On October 6 a restricted 
form of correspondence was authorized. 
Thi.s consisted of familiales,” stereo- 
typed postcards containing a few 
1403 


they broke llu* '■pirit of thoir own, pcojile as 
a lirst stop towords orij.niizing tboni into a 
State machini*. Tlie doliborato manner in 
which these jilaiis are bt*ing c.iriied out is 
evident every day. Instead of (.'I'u.inr/in^. 
the German authoritit's olistruct. They 
have tlone nothing to improve the lot of tlui 
deftMted French, ami wht're they el.nm to 
have done so tln*y havt‘ turned what sta-med 
at lirt?t to bo a conee•^sio^ into a disadvantage. 
. . . The whole indn-try of the count ly. 
from the big factories m Paris and its suburbs 
to the sinall(‘st country repair shop, i-s com- 
pletely j)aralys»>d." 

Of ilarshal Ih'tain's supporters some, 
hone.st men like himself, believed that 
France’s only hope lay in mental and 
moral regeneration, as set forth in bis 
own programme. Others, formerly men 
of wealth and intlueuce, hoped that bv 
upholding the recognized Government, 
or at least giving it lip sei vice, they might 
save something for themselves out of 

1 Ml 



FRENCH CHILDREN LEARN PETAIN’S NEW MOTTO 


Discarding the historic motto of tne French Republic, which in the past had urged on citizens to 
splendid endeavour, Marshal P^tain in, September, 1940, substituted that of ‘Patrie, Famille, 
Travail ’ — Fatherland, Family, Work. Here a teacher in a village school is impressing the new 

motto on her pupils. 

Photo. “ Sew York Time^ " 


the wreck. The bulk of the population 
acquiesced in the Vichv regime, partly 
because the JIar.shal still commanded 
the respect and trust of his people, but 
also because they were overpowered by 
a sense of Hitler’.s invincible might. 

Nevertheless, as the year advanced, 
a changed attitude began to make itself 
felt. News from outside filtered into 
the country. More people evaded the 
frontier guards and slipped into France 
from Belgium, Holland and elsewhere. 
Although British broadcasts suffered 
from jamming, and the penalties for 
listening-in were very severe, many 
people contrived to do so, and secretly 
passed on to others what they learned. 
Frenchmen who managed to escape 
from the country told of a new spirit of 
sympathy towards the British, whose 
heartening resistance roused a flicker of 
hope amidst the general di.sillusionment. 
In Paris two parties were said to be 
arising — the Anglophile and the Anglo- 
phobe. The former prayed that " les 
Anglais ” would win ; the prayer of the 
latter was that “ ces cochons d’ Anglais ” 
would win. 

When, in October, Hitler made 
known to Vichy the price of peace, 
Petain became immersed in a great 
struggle with members of his Cabinet 
who, for their own aggrandizement, 
were ready to betray their country and 


virtually hand her over to the enemy. 
On October 22 the German radio 
announced that a meeting had taken 
place that day between Hitler, Eibben- 
trop and Laval. Rumour was busy, and 
Vichy found it neces.sary to issue an 
emphatic denial that Laval had gone to 
Paris to negotiate a declaration of war 
by France against Great Britain. Two 
days later Hitler and Petain, attended 
by Ribbentrop and Laval, had an 
interview in French-occupied terri- 
tory, at which — it was announced on 
October 25 — “ the two chiefs proceeded 
to a general examination and in par- 
ticular to the means of reconstructing 
peace in Europe. Agreement in prin- 
ciple on collaboration was reached.” 

The general scope of the German 
peace terms had leaked out through 
neutral countries, and it was fairly well 
e.stablished that they included the 
ces.sion of vast territories at home and 
abroad : Alsace-Lorraine to Germany ; 
the French Alps, Tunisia and other 
Mediterranean territories to Italy ; a 
slice of Morocco to Spain (it being 
assumed that she would join the Axis) ; 
and Indo-China to Japan. Then the 
occupied zone in France would be 
extended ; all French possessions over- 
sea.s were to be included in a German- 
Italian mandate “ in collaboration with 
the French ” ; control of the French 


Churchill’s 

Dramatic 

Appeal 


Fleet would pass to Germany ; and 
rights would be accorded Germany in 
French ports and aerodromes. 

Small wonder that Petain and some 
of his military staff stood out again-r 
such di -.honourable terms. King Georg 
sent a message to the 
5Iar shal, encouraging 
him to resist the Ger- 
man demands and e.x- 
pressiiig sympathv for the French people, 
and Mr. Churchill, on October 21, issued 
a dramatic broadca.st — “C’est moi, 
Churchill ” — which, in its English ver- 
sion, appears in page 1394. Further- 
more, a warning Note from President 
Roosevelt was handed to the French 
Ambassador in Washington to the effect 
that military collaboration with the 
Axis Powers might precipitate the 
occupation of Martinique and French 
Guiana by the United States. 

On October 28 Laval became Foreign 
Minister in the place of Baudouin, the 
last of the War Cabinet Ministers. 
After an emergency meeting at Vichy 
Laval departed on another pilgrimage 



‘WE’LL BEAT THEM YET’ 

Not all Frenchmen lost heart during the 
months following the French collapse, and 
there were many subtle ways in which 
stalwarts managed to show their determina- 
tion. A label ‘ On les aura ’ was sometimes 
* affixed to a bottle, as shown here. 

Photo, ** Daily Mirror'' 

to Paris, where he was later joined by 
General Huntziger, Minister of War, in 
conferences with the Nazi leaders. 

Meanwhile, the French newspapers 
were urging people to have confidence 
in Marshal Petain “ for the future 
of Europe.” Laval’s newspaper, “ Le 
Moniteur,” asserted that France’s only 
hope was to cooperate with Germany. 
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"All other ways, advocated by aaitators. 
blind men or traitors, lead only to a 
dramatic dead end.” 

Laval, now openlv anti-British and 
as ambitious as he was un.scrupulous. 
was doing everything he could to hasten 
a settlement with CTermanv, and was 
said to have at anv 
rate the partial sup- 
port of Darlan. It wa.s 
thought that Petain, 
in his conversations with Hitler, had 
succeeded in having the original de- 
mands modified. Nevertheless, he hesi- 
tati'd, and it was not until October 


Laval 

and 

Darlan 


30 that he broadcast again to the 
French people (.see page 139-1), and, 
in what amounted to an apology for 
accepting the principle of Hitler’s 
■■ New Order,” hinted at the conditions 
which had been used as levers to bring 
about his acquiescence. ‘‘ In the near 
future tlie load of sulfering of our coun- 
try may be lightened, the lot of our 
pri.soners improved, the burden of 
occuj)ation expenses lessened, the line 
of demarcation may be rendered more 
flexible, and the administration and 
provisioning of the territory facilitated.” 

The problem of the 1,800.000 French 
pri.soners was, indeed, one of the most 
tormenting he had to face. A great 
number of these unfortunates had been 


BACK TO COMPARATIVE 
FREEDOM 

The enormous number of French pnsoners 
in German hands gave the Nazis a lever in 
bargaining with Vichy, and only a few of 
the unhappy captives were freed, despite 
Petain’s concessions. Here seme of the 
wounded prisoners first released are seen 
arriving in Vichy (October, 1940) from 
the occupied region. 

Photo, Planet Sews 


BROKEN BRIDGES FAILED TO HALT THE ENEMY 

The Montlouis bridge over the Loire near Tours v/as temporarily repaired by the Germans, who 
built timber structures over the broken spans ; here French workmen are rebuilding the 
masonry. The destruction seems to have been half-hearted, for most of the spans are intact. 

Photo, Planet Seivs 


transported to the Reich. All were 
forced to work for Germany, with barely 
enough food to keep body and soul 
together. Hitler, it was suggested, had 
deliberately resolved on the reduction 
of the French population — and hence 
of France herself — to an incontestablv 
subordinate place in the European 
family, by holding indefinitely a large 
proportion of the younger men, and 
this abominable intention might well 
have been used to blackmail Petain into 
considering terms against which he 
might otherwise have set hi.s face. 
But on two points he would .seem to 
have refused to give way, namely, 
declaring war now or at any time on 
Great Britain, and the handing over to 
the Germans of the French Fleet. 

On November 4 M. Fernand de 
Brinon, an intimate friend of Laval, 
was appointed representative of the 
Vichy Government to the German 
authorities in Paris, with the title of 
“ French Ambassador.” Laval, still 
hurrying to and fro between the 
obdurate old Marshal at Vichy and the 
Nazi chiefs, including Goering( in Paris, 
took de Brinon with him on November 
22 for new conver.sations. Two days 
later Laval warned the French press 
that greater efforts must be made 
towards collaboration with Germany, 
and announced that eleven newspapers 
had been suspended for from one to 
three days for publishing details of 
British raids on Le Havre. 

But relations continued to be tense 
between Vichy and Paris, and also, 
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within the French Cabinet, between 
Petain and Laval with hi.s satellite 
Darlan, until on December 14 the 
Marshal broadcast the startling an- 
nouncement that he had dismissed 
Laval from his Cabinet, replacing him as 
Foreign Minister by M. Flandin, and 
that the Constitutional Act which 
nominated Laval as his own successor 
was cancelled. " It is for high reasons 
of internal policy that I have taken 
this decision,” he said. Immediately 
afterwards an announcer declared that 
Marshal Petain had informed Hitler of 
the change in a message in which he 
said that M. Flandin seemed to him 
better able to pursue a policy of rap- 
prochement between Germany and 
France with the support of public 
opinion. 

According to dispatches from Berne, 
Laval had plaimed to overthrow the 
\ iehy Government, which was showing 
itself unexpectedly critical of the Ger- 
man demands. But, part of his plot for 
a coup d’etat was accidentally revealed 
at a Cabinet meeting on December 13. 
There was a heated scene, during which 
Laval threatened violence to the 
aged Marshal, was arrested by the 
guards, and carried off to share tem- 
porarily the imprisonment of Daladier, 
Gamelin and Revnaud. 

\\ hether these details of the dramatic 
eclipse of Laval are true or not, the 
rupture took place and Petain became 
once again the real leader of the 
Government in its struggle for the 
soul — and body — of France. 





Cbapter 134 

MERCHANT SHIPPING AT THE END OF 1940 
MAINTAINING VITAL ATLANTIC SUPPLIES 

Casualties in the First Six Months — Shipping Tonnage Declines : How the 
Situation Was Met — America's Shipbuilding Drive — The Convoy Escort 
Problem — Ships for Britain from the U.S. Laid-up Fleet — Tramp Shipping 
From Greece — Supplying the Middle East Forces — Loss of the ‘ Empress of 
Britain' — Polish Ships Escape from Dakar — First American Ship Sunk — 

‘Laurentic' and ‘Patroclus' Torpedoed — Tragedy of the ‘ Western Prince' 


I T is no exajrgeration to say that, but 
for the courage, endurance and 
sacrifice of her seamen, the war 
effort of Britain might well have been 
paralysed before the end of 1940 by 
want of food for the population and 
raw materials for industry. With the 
intensification of the air raids in the 
autumn of 1940 popular concern was 
directed less to the work of the seamen, 
and it was fitting, therefore, that in 
October the Ministry of Shipping should 
correct a curious anomaly of official 
procedure by publishing for the first 
time casualty lists of oflficers and men of 
the Merchant Navy. Unlike soldiers, air- 
men and civilians, these men (including 
Indians and Chinese and the nationals 
of other friendly countries) had con- 
tinuously from the first day of war been 
facing the barbarous fury of the Nazis — 
manifested in torpedoes fired without 
warning, mines sown indiscriminately, 
shells from the lurking raider, and 
other like perils. The first casualty list 
was a reminder of the nation’s debt. 

Issued on October 16, the list covered 
roughly the first six months of the 
war and contained the names of 917 


members of the Merchant Navy and 
Fishing Fleets ; it was made up of 45 
masters and skippers, 192 deck and 
engine room officers, 19 radio officers 
and 661 men. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty later announced that in the 
first year of the war the figures for crews 
and passengers lost and saved were 
approximately : 3,327 lost,15,635 saved, 
and 1,100 taken prisoner or interned. 

It is pointed out in Chapter 117 (page 
1228) how in the autumn of 1940 the 
prospects of the shipping situation were 
regarded as disturbing, owing to the 
continued high rate of loss and the 
consequent gap between the destruction 
and production of tonnage. The Sep- 
tember losses of British, Allied and 
neutral tonnage had reached the highest 
total of the war with the exception of 
June, 1940, when many of the vessels 
sunk had been engaged in naval oper- 
ations during the evacuation of the 
B.E.F. from France. 


In the following three months there 
was a progressive decline, the December 
total actually being 100,000 tons less 
than that forOctober. The average, how- 
ever, for these three months still repre- 
sented an annual loss of 4,500.000 ton^; 
gross against an annual launching 
capacity of British shipyards (at that 
time) of under 1,000,000 tons. In the 
six-month period June to November 
the losses corresponded to an annual 
rate of over 5,000,000 tons- — nearly .six 
times the tonnage launched annually 
during the five pre-war years by Great 
Britain, the British Empire and the 
United States together. It was obvious 
that such a situation could not continue 
for long without the most serious 
repercussions on Britain’s production 
and fighting capacity. 

Fortunately the British Government 
had awakened to the seriousness of the 
situation. Judging by the pronounce- 
ments of Ministers and Government 


WHERE AMERICA BUILT SHIPS FOR BRITAIN 

As part of the U.S.A. programme of shipbuilding for the Allies a shipyard was constructed at 
South Portland, Maine, on a novel principle: the ships were to be built in basins below sea level, 
and to be ‘ launched * by letting in water from the seaward end Below, excavating for the 
basins in March, 1941. Photo, A^tiOiiated PreSB 
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LAID-UP MERCHANT SHIPS MADE AVAILABLE TO THE ALLIES 
After the close of the First Great War hundreds of ships owned by the United States Maritime 
Commission were laid up in various American harbours, where most of them remained until 
mid-1940. These ships were then made available for sale to or charter by Britain and her Allies. 
Above, some of the ' forgotten fleet.’ 

Photo, Topical Press 


officials there had undoubtedly existed 
an insufficient appreciation of the 
fact that the keystone of the fighting 
power of an island such as Britain must 
be its Merchant Navy. 

As is usually the case in a sudden 
awakening to a developing situation, 
there was a tendency at first to distort 
the perspective. Thus Mr. Arthur 
_ . Greenwood declared in 

the House of Com- 
ippmg mons that the shipping 
position was much 
like that of April, 1917.” In reality, 
not only was the actual tonnage sunk 
less than that of the worst period 
of 1917 by about 40 per cent, but 
the shipping position in terms of 
importing capacity was in no way com- 
parable. Whereas in the spring of 1917 
a marked shortage of ships had pro- 
duced a serious crisis, there was no real 
shortage in the autumn and winter of 
1940. Indeed, the net British losses, 
after taking account of new building, 
captures and purchases, amounted to 
only about 3 per cent of the British 
tonnage owned at the outbreak of the 
war, excluding the huge shipping 
resources of our Allies. There were 
other points of difference. In the former 
war the building of merchant ships had 


been grossly neglected until a crisis 
was reached ; no such error of policy 
was committed in 1939 and 1940. In 
1917 the solution was foimd in the 
adoption of the convoy system ; in the 
Second Great War the convoy system 
had been brought into operation imme- 
diately on the outbreak of hostilities, 
but for one reason or another had been 
proved insufficient. The problem in 
1940 was not that a shortage of ships 
existed but that means had to be found 
to prevent a potential shortage. 

In the absence of some new develop- 
ment of strategy two main courses had 
to be followed in combination : the 
creation of a vastly increased shipbuild- 


ing replacement capacity and the 
strengthening of protective naval and 
aerial escorts. A subsidiary but impor- 
tant move was the offensive carried out 
by the E.A.F. against U-boat bases on 
the French coast. As proof of the 
urgency of the situation the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, declared in 
Parliament in December, 1940, that the 
Government must regard the keeping 
open of the Atlantic Channel to the 
world as “ the first of the military tasks 
which lie before us at the present time.” 

One — perhaps the main — reason for 
Britain’s inability to stem the at- 
tacks of enemy submarines and long- 
range bombers (apart from the stra- 
tegical and geographical disadvantages 
outlined in Chapter 102) was brought 
home in a striking manner early in 
November. The unforgettable epic of the 
“ Jervis Bay ” (described in Chapter 125) 
did more than demonstrate the spirit of 


British, Allied and Neutral Merchant Shipping Losses 

British 

Mercantile voyages 
Naval operations . . 
Naval auxiliaries . . 
Naval trawlers . . 

Total British 

Allied .. 

Total 

Neutral.. 

Sept. 3, 1939- 
Sept. 30, I9i0 

Tons gross 

1,808,363 

167,325 

151,033 

17,709 

October, 

1940 

Tons gross 

299,399 

3,751 

November, 

1940 

Tons gross 

303,627 

44,202 

3,193 

December, 

1940 

Tons gross 

242,726 

16,400 

767 

Tot.al 

1940 

Tons gross 

1,384,058 

167,325 

194,938 

22,979 

2,144,430 

591,552 

303,150 

71,964 

351.022 

58.922 

259,893 

69,668 

1,769,300 

710,201 

2,735,9^2 

836,139 

375,114 

52,253 

404,944 

15,068 

329,561 

13,222 

2,479,501 

676,278 

Grand Total 

3.572,121 

427,367 

420,012 

342,783 

3,155,779 
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the men who sailed under the White 
and Red Ensigns and the flags of 
Allied powers and friendly neutrals. 
It revealed the extent to which convoy 
escorts had had to be depleted owing 
to the multifarious duties which the 
Royal Navy (the largest navy in the 
world, be it remembered) was called 
upon to perform. That a convoy of 
no fewer than 38 ships, homeward 
bound with essential cargoes, was given 
the protection of only one naval escort 
— and that a converted passenger liner 
of moderate speed and relatively poor 
striking power — clearly indicated at 
least one of the rea.'^ons for the high 
shipping losses. 

It is true that the convoy had not 
reached the waters frequented by U- 
boats and threatened by long-range 
bombers when it was attacked by a 
powerful German sur- 
‘ Jervis Bay ’ face vessel, of the 
Convoy pocket battleship cla.ss 
or larger. But it was 
not outside the range of German sub- 
marines, and the possible presence of 
a powerful raider was a factor again.st 
which provision had to be made on all 
the seas. Together the ships of the 
“ Jervis Bay ” convoy, which included 
many valuable units such as the 
passenger and cargo liner “ Rangitiki ” 
and the new tankers “ James J. 
Maguire ” and “ Solfoni,” must have 
been carrying something like 120,000 
tons of oil and 200,000 tons of mixed 
cargoes of foodstuffs and war materials. 
Had not the volume of Naval protec- 
tion available for convoy duties been 
strictly limited by the demands else- 
where (in the Mediterranean, the English 
Channel, and so on), such a valuable 
convoy would have been strongly pro- 
tected, even in mid-Atlantic. 

Following the crippling of the Italian 
battle fleet at Taranto on the night of 
November 11-12 {see Chapter 125), 
further Naval vessels were probably 
released from Mediterranean duties for 
convoy work in the Atlantic. This, 
combined with the steady strengthening 
of the aerial escorts of the Coastal Com- 
mand, was partly responsible for the 
decline in Allied losses during Decem- 
ber, to which attention has already been 
drawn. Another factor was imdoubtedly 
the adverse weather, which hampered 
particularly the activities of the German 
long-range bombers based on aerodromes 
along the French and Norwegian coasts. 

While Naval escort strength was 
increased the first moves were made 
along the second course of the solution 
to the blockade menace. In November, 
1940, it was reported that the British 
Purchasing Commission in America had 
surveyed sites for the creation of two 
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large shipyards to build cargo vessels 
for Britain, the yards and the ships to 
be financed by Britain. In December 
it was announced that orders had been 
placed for 60 standardized ships of 
about 10,000 ton-s deadweight, 30 each 
at two new shipyards associated with 
the Todd Shipbuilding Corporation of 
America. One yard was at Richmond, 
California, and the other at South Port- 
land, Maine, on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Excavation work began at once, seven 
building berths being laid out at each 


yard ; those at South Portland were 
unusual in that they were not slipways 
from which ships were slid into the 
water in the usual manner, but basins 
constructed below the water level, the 
‘‘ launching ” procedure being to open 
dock gates at the seaward end. 

Sixty ships (involving a total of about 
330,000 tons gross), nearly all of 
which could not be in service until 
1942, was not a great programme. But 
it was the first step in the creation of an 
emergency shipbuilding drive such as the 



FAMOUS LUXURY LINER IN PEACE AND WAR 

On the morning of October 25, 194O, German aircraft made a determined attack on the ‘ Empress 
of Britain ’ (42,348 tons), flagship of the Canadian Pacific Fleet, seen above in her heyday. 
Savagely assaulted with high explosive and incendiary bombs, the great vessel rapidly took fire 
(lower photograph) and had to be abandoned. Later, while under tow, she was torpedoed and 
sank. High tribute was paid to Capt. C. H. Sapsworth, who stayed on the bridge until it burned 
beneath him. (See also p. 14394 Photos, P, A. Vicnrij : Keystone 
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world had never seen before. Within 
a few weeks news was given that the 
American Government was to start 
work on the building of 200 cargo ships, 
and not long afterwards a new and 
equally large programme was put in 
hand. 




THEY TRIED TO RUN 
THE BLOCKADE 

Towards the end of 1940 four 
German supply ships — ‘ Phry- 
gia,’ ‘Orinoco,’ ‘Rhein’ and 
‘ Idarwald ’ — in the harbour at 
Tampico, Mexico (left to right, 
above), tried to escape to sea. 
The ‘ Phrygia ’ was set on fire 
and scuttled by her crew, while 
the ‘ Idarwald ’ was intercepted 
off Cuba by H.M.S. ‘Diomede.’ 
She also was scuttled (left) and, 
despite the British cruiser’s 
efforts to save her, eventually 
sank. A similar end overtook 
the ‘Rhein’ (below), set on 
fire when pursued by a Dutch 
destroyer. 

Photos, British Official: Crown 
Copyright ; Associated Press 






American assistance was also forth- 
coming by the sale to Britain towards 
the end of 1940 of a considerable volume 
of old shipping. Much of this came 
from the U.S. Government laid-up fleet, 
con.si.sting mainly of vessels built during 
and after the war of 1914-18 as part of 
the war effort. In September, 19.39, there 
were 113 ships in this fleet, and by the 


end of 1940 practically the whole had 
been placed in service, a majority 
of the ships being bought by Britain. 

An important development in the 
Allied shipping position was brought 
about by Italy’s plunderous and 
abortive attack on Greece at the end of 
October, 1940. \Vith the exception 
of Japan all the great seafaring nations 
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of the world were now ranged side 
by side against the exponents of 
international gangsterdom. The tramp 
shipping of Greece ranked in im- 
portance second only to that of Great 
Britain. It consisted of more than 350 
ships of sea-going size, with a gross 
tonnage in exce.ss of 1,600,000. Many 
were already chartered to the British 


TRIUMPH OF SHIP 
REPAIRING 
In February, 1940, the ‘ Im- 
perial Transport ’ broke in 
two when torpedoed in the 
Atlantic, but (right) Capt. W. 
Small skilfully brought the 
stern half back to a British 
port with the aid of a school 
atlas. Scottish shipwrights 
built a new bow portion which 
was successfully launched 
(below leftl. Old stern and nev/ 
bows were then united (below 
right) and the ‘Imperial 
Transport ’ set out to join her 
comrades fighting the Battle 
of the Atlantic. (See also 
illustration, p. 645.) 

Photos, J. Hall, Gnurnch 










ilinistry of Shipping, but the gain 
to Allied shipping was nevertheless 
considerable. The total Alhed ton- 
nage — Norwegian, Dutch, Gret^, Free 
French, Belgian and Polish — which 
had joined the struggle against the 
Dictators now amounted to about 
8,750,000, excluding lo.sses sustained 
since entering Allied service. This was 
more than three times the British ton- 
nage sunk up to the end of 1940. 

One of the first moves of the Greek 
Government when hostilities began was 
to order all homeward bound Greek 
ships to make for British ports. A 
committee was set up in London and 
vested with powers of control (includ- 
ing requisition) over all Greek ships of 
4,000 tons deadweight and over, and all 
ships of less than that tonnage outside 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The com- 
mittee acted in close cooperation with 
the British Ministry of Shipping. 

Another factor in the shipping posi- 
tion at this period was the substantial 
demand on capacity, as well as on naval 


— 

escorts, brought about by the 
necessity for reinforcing the British 
forces in Egypt and provisioning 
those forces by both the Medi- 
terranean and the long Cape route. 
Though little had been said at 
the time, Mr. Churchill revealed in a 
speech on November 5, 1940, that 
during the previous months the desert 
armies had been reinforced “ almost to 
the limits of our shipping capacity.” 
“ Scores of thousands of troops,” he 
added, “ have left this island month 
after month, or have been drawn from 
other parts of the Empire, for the iliddle 
East.” As usual in the case of large- 
scale troop and munition movements 
carried out by Britain, no important 
losses occurred. 

The success of these movements was 
reflected in December in a reduction of 
the war risk insurance rates on cargoes 
for the Eastern Mediterranean. Voyages 
from the United Kingdom to Port Said, 
Suez, etc., were rated at £6 per cent, 
against £7 10s. previously, while other 
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rates were reduced from £10 to £7 10s. 
per cent. 

Special types of ship were required to 
supply the Middle East forces. In order 
to release such vessels for militarv 
purposes a ban was imposed on banana 
imports towards the end of November. 
The ships were needed, it was officially 
stated, for war work.” Most of the 
fruit ships involved were fast vessels, 
many with a speed of 18 knots or more. 

One of the tragedies of the war on 
merchant shipping occurred in Octo- 
ber — the loss of one of the finest and 
most beautiful passengir liners flying 
the British flag. The “ Empress of 
Britain,” flagship of the Canadian 
Pacif'c fleet, was sunk during the night 
of October 27/28. The liner had been 
attacked by a German bomber in the 

iM* 




‘QUEEN ELIZABETH’ AT CAPE TOWN 
The ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’ crossed to New York in February, 1940, to lie there in company with 
others of her class (see illus., p. 708). From time to time came news of the activities of these 
mammoth ships, and in p. 733 the ‘ Mauretania ’ is seen in the Panama Canal, having left New 
York with the ‘ Queen Mary ’ in the spring. In December the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’ arrived 
unescorted at Cape Town, where this view looking down her fore deck was taken. 

Photo, Fox 


early morning two days previously, 
about 150 miles from the Irish coast, 
inward bound with 643 people on board, 
including officers and crew, military 
families and a small number of military 
personnel. Several bombs, high ex- 
plosives and incendiaries, struck the 
ship and set her ablaze. The bomber 
machine-gunned the bridge, but was 
answered by steady fire from the liner’s 
A. A. defences,, which, in the words of 
the official communique, “ contributed 
largely to the high proportion of the 
total complement being saved.” There 
were 598 survivors. In spite of the 
flames there was no panic. The last of 
the sailors left the ship about six hours 
after the attack, and the flames were 
still spreading. The commander, Capt. 
Charles Howard Sapworth, was an 
inspiration of cool courage. He re- 
mained at his post while the bridge 
practically burned beneath his feet. 
Salvage operations had been begun 
immediately after the attack, but while 
still in tow the liner was torpedoed by a 
German submarine. Some days later it 
was revealed that the same submarine 
had been sunk. 

Like all the fleet of Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd., the "Empres.s 
of Britain ” was registered in Great 
Britain. Of 42,348 tons gross, she was 
launched on the Clyde in June, 1930. 
One of the fastest and mo.st luxurious 
ships in Empire service, she was the 


most notable merchant ship to have 
been sunk during the war. Another 
regrettable loss was that of the Royal 
Hail liner “ Highland Patriot,” of 
14,174 tons gross. She w'as torpedoed 
without warning when homew'ard bound 
from South America. Fortunately only 
three of the crew of 139 lost their lives, 
being killed by the explosion, and all the 
33 passengers were rescued. 

A typical incident demonstrating the 
resourcefulness and daring of Allied 
merchant seamen 
was the escape 
from Dakar dur- 
ing October, 1940, 
of two Polish 
coastal ships : the 
“Rozewie” (1,000 
tons) and the 
K r o m a n ” 

(1,864 tons). It 
had become clear 
that the French 
authorities were 
planning to seize 
six Polish ships 
which were 
berthed at Dakar 
at the time of the 
French collapse. 

Steel cables with 
electric alarms 
were placed at 
the mouth of the 
harbour. The 


masters decided to make a dash for 
safety, in spite of powerful French 
artillery units which were constantly on 
the look-out. The “ Rozewie ” slipped 
under the nose of a French battleship at 
dead of night, started the alarm, broke 
the cable and managed to reach open 
sea. The “ Kroman ” got away later, 
without navigation papers and lacking 
certain parts of her machinery, as it had 
been learned that German agents were 
going to pay an uninvited visit. 

Another incident reported in October 
(an aftermath presumably of the Russo- 
Finnish war) was the sinking of the 
Finni.sh wooden steamer “ Astrid ” (603 
tons gross) through striking a mine off 
Leningrad. Ten of her crew were stated 
to have been drowned. 

The sinking of the first American ship 
during the war occurred in November, 
1940. The “ City of Rayville,” a vessel 
of 5,883 tons gross owned by the 
American Pioneer Line, 
struck a mine and sank First U.S.A. 
oS Cape Otway on the Ship Sunk 
evening of November 8. 

She was on her way to Melbourne from 
Adelaide. Only one member of the 
crew was lost. The previous night 
a British ship whose identity was 
not revealed was also sunk by strik- 
ing a mine in the same waters. For 
the time being ships were forbidden 
to leave the port of Melbourne, and 
vessels approaching the Bass Strait 
were diverted. Essential supplies for 
Tasmania were temporarily carried by 
Naval vessels. It was announced that 
several mines had been swept up in this 
area, . laid presumably by a disguised 
enemy raider. 

There were further activities by 
enemy raiders during November. Within 



SAFETY NET FOR SEAMEN 

No effort was spared by the Ministry of Shipping to provide adequate 
devices for sustaining and aiding the shipwrecked. Here is one — a 
floating net, constructed of cork on a rope framework. Made in vary- 
ing sizes to support from 5 to 20 persons, when thrown overboard it 
automatically unrolled on the sea surface. 

Photo, Topical 
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two davs of each other reports were outpaced the 
received of two vessels belon,i;ing to the former Union- 
Port Line being shelled by converted Castle liner and 
merchant ^hips — one off the est Indies escaped. The 
and the other in the Indian Ocean. A "Carnarvon 
wireless report that the ■■ Port Hobart ’ Castle” was 
was being .shelled about .300 miles north- capable, in 
east of Puerto Rico was received by peacetime 
Mackav Radio. The sinking of the service, of a 
“ Port Brisbane ’ (8,730 tons gross) and speed of about 
the “ Maimo (10.12.3 tons), the latter 22 knots, 
owned bv the Shaw Savill and Albion The working 
Companv. was announced by the of one side of 
Australian Navv Minister. Botli liners the British 
were homeward bound from Australia. blockade was 
The raider, reported to be a modern well illustrated 
motor-ship mounting four 4-in. guns when several 
and also torpedo tubes, overtook the enemy merchant 
" Port Bri.sbane ” at night, turned ships attempted 
searchlights on her and opened fire at a to get back to 
range of a little over a mile. The ship Germany. Two 
was abandoned and a party from the of them, the 
raider was sent on board to place time ‘"Rio Grande 
bombs ; a torjiedo was also fired before and thft“Helgo- 
the raider made off. One of the boat.s land,' which 
escaped in the darkness and was picked left Central 
up bv an Australian warship. Nothing and South 





wa.s heard of the other two boats until 
.several weeks later ; their fate is 
recounted in a later Chapter. 

One of the German raiders was nearly 
accounted for in the running long-range 
action fought by the auxiliary cruiser 
“ Carnarvon Castle ” at the beginning 
of December in the South Atlantic — not 
far from where H.M.S. “ Alcantara ” 
and the raider " Narvik ” had exchanged 
shots about four months previously. 
Both vessels sustained damage, but 
the raider, a disguised merchant ship, 


American ports during November, were 
not heard of after, so they might have 
reached their destination. A different 
story is to be told of four Hamburg- 
America Line ships which began loading 
supplies at Tampico, Mexico, where 
they had been sheltering since the 
outbreak of war. These were the 
” Orinoco” (9,660 tons), " Rhein” (6,031 
tons), " Idarwald” (5,033 tons), and the 
“ Phrygia ” (4,137 tons). 

On the stormy night of November 15, 
just before midnight, the four liners put 
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VICTIMS OF THE SEA WAR 

Typical of many such dramatic incidents, 
the provident rescue by an ex-American 
destroyer of 6o British seamen is shown in 
these photographs. At early dawn of a 
bitter winter’s day the half-frozen survivors 
of the torpedoed freighter came alongside 
the warship (above). Located by their red 
distress signals, the men are hauled aboard 
to warmth and sustenance (left), showing 
all too plainly the intense strain of their 
grim thirteen-hour ordeal. 

Photos, Topical 

to sea, weighing anchor at intervals of 
about three-quarters of an hour. The 
” Orinoco” had a full cargo of food- 
stuffs, fuel oil and other supplies, some 
of which were evidently intended for a 
German raider ; the other vessels were 
in ballast. Two hours’ steaming out 
from Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
one of the ships was seen to be ablaze 
and tw'o others were making for port 
again at full speed, with the " Orinoco ” 
limping behind with serious engine 
trouble. The “ Phrygia ” had been set 
on fire at the captain’s orders and her 
sea-cocks opened. Back in Tampico, 
the captain declared that British war- 
ships had pursued his ship into terri- 
torial waters. The warships were, in fact, 
destroyers of the United States on 
neutrality patrol, whose only “ warlike ” 
actions were to exchange signals by 


searcHiglit ! The incident came to be 
known in Washington as the “ Battle 
of Tampico Bay.” 

By November 29 the German captains 
had regained their nerve. The " Idar- 
wald ” and the “ Rhein ” again set sail 
(though one ran aground before reach- 
ing open waters). On December 8 the 
■■ Idarwald ” was intercepted by H.M.S. 
■■ Diomede ” in the Caribbean between 
Jamaica and Cuba. She was promptly 
scuttled and her crew made prisoner. 

In the early hours of December 11 the 
sloop "Van Kinsbergen,” of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy, .sighted a suspicious 
vessel, which searchlights revealed to be 
the German liner “ Rhein.” The Ger- 
mans set fire to their ship, and a board- 
ing party from the Dutch vessel was 
unable to put out the flames. The 

Rhein ” was sunk by gunfire. 

Besides the ‘‘ Jervis Bay,” two other 
British armed merchant cruisers were 
sunk in November — the “ Laurentic,” 
of 18,724 tons gross, and the Blue 
Funnel liner "Patroclus,” of 11,314 tons. 
The “ Patroclus " was picking up sur- 
vivors from the other ship when she 
was attacked by a number of sub- 
marines .simultaneou.sly ; from the two 
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Enemy Losses up to December 31, 1940 j 

German . . 

1 Italian .. 

] Totals: 

1 

Sunk j Captured j Total ^ 

Tons 

gross 

989.000 

302.000 

Tons 

gross 

268,000 

151,000 

Toils 1 
gross 

1,257,000 

453,000 

1,291,000 

419.000 11,710,000 i 

1 ! 


In addition, about 46,000 tons of neutral shipping 
under enemy control had been sunk. 


vessels about 140 lives were lost. The 
“ Laurentic ” was the fourth ex-pas- 
senger liner of the Cunard- White Star 
fleet to have been sunk while engaged 
in Naval duties. The “ Queen Eliza- 
beth,” flagship of this fleet and the 
largest liner in the world, sailed in 
November, 1940, from New York, where 
she had been tied up in dock since her 
secret maiden voyage in February. 

Following the loss of the “ Laurentic ” 
and ■“ Patroclus,” the Admiralty de- 
parted from its usual policy of silence 
to announce that two German sub- 
marines had just been sunk. This 
followed an earlier announcement that 
“ two more Italian U-boats have been 
destroyed by our light forces.” 


The losses of several named tramp 

ships and cargo liners were reported in 

October, November and December, 

most of the reports emanating from the 

Mackay Radio in America. But there 

was good evidence that „ ^ 

, , . c . 1 Cargo 

at least some of the ,, , 

\0SS6lS 

messages on which these Lost 
reports were based had 
been sent out by German ships as a 
trap. Among the more reliable reports 
were those of the sinking in the Atlantic 
of the “Tancred” (Norwegian), “Aghios 
Nicola os” (Greek), the tanker 
“Frederick S. Fales ” (British), “An- 
tonios Chandris ” (Greek), “ Kabalo ” 
(Belgian), “ Eurymedon ” (British), 
“Matheran” (British), “ Balmore ” 
(British), “ Cree” (British), “ Auten ” 
(Swedish), “ Tymeric ” (British), and 
“ Cetvrti ” (Jugoslav). It w'as also re- 
ported that the “ Lady Glanely ” and 
“ Goodleigh” had, with other ships, been 
sunk within a few hours of each other. 
Both of these ships — one a steamer and 
the other a motorship — were modern 
tramp vessels belonging to the Tatem 
Steam Navigation Co. of Cardiff. 

A particularly regrettable loss was 
that of the “ Western Prince,” torpedoed 
in the Atlantic six hours after midnight 
on Friday, December 13. She was a 
motorship of 10,926 tons, with a speed 
of 17 knots. On board were members 
of an important Canadian Government 


CONVOY CAPTAINS’ CONFERENCE 

Despite the enemy’s vigorous and sustained attacks, the Merchant Navy continued to traverse the 
seas with its vital cargoes of food and war material. Employed since the war began, the convoy 
system worked reasonably well, its success being largely due to skilful cooperation between the 
ships and their escorts. Here is seen the essential conference before the convoy departs, when 
a Naval officer allocates stations, gives final instructions and examines the masters’ papers 

Phnto n P T’ 
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SALUTE THE MERCHANT NAVY 

Such men as these stand symbolical of the skill 
and bravery of the whole service, i. Capt. J. 
Thomas : by masterly seamanship he saved the 
liner ‘ Empress of Japan ’ from enemy bombs. 
2. Able Seaman S. H. Light : won the G.M. for 
stout-hearted bravery and endurance and saving 
nine of his shipmates. 3. Capt. P. B. Clarke : 
brought the blazing ‘ Sussex ’ safely to port. 
4. Capt. S. G. Smith : in four months his ship 
‘ Gloucester City ’ saved 135 men from vessels 
sunk by enemy action. 5. Capt. F. C. Pretty. 
D.S.C. : awarded the O.B.E. for handling his 
badly damaged ship so efficiently that a whole 
convoy was saved from danger. 6. Capt. S. 
Begg ; his gallant leadership of the fire party 
on a burning tanker won him the O.B.E. 7. Capt. 
J. Reed ; sounded three blasts on the siren as 
he went down with his ship, the * V/ estem 
Prince.’ 8. Coastal Convoy. 





MAROONED BY SURFACE RAIDERS 

During the last four months of 1940 six British vessels and one Norwegian were caught by Nazi 
raiders in the South Pacific, On December 21 some 330 of the captured passengers and crews 
were landed on Emirau Island, north of Bismarck Archipelago, where this photograph of some of 
them was taken. An appeal for help was radioed from New Ireland, 40 miles distant, and the 
Royal Australian Navy came to the rescue on Christmas Day, Inset, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Plumb, stewardess on the * Rangitane,* one of the sunk British ships, who received the B.E.M. 

for her bravery. 

Photos, Sport A General ; ** News Chronicle ” 


Mission on its way to England. After 
spending many hours in lifeboats with 
the majority of the other passengers and 
crew, Mr. C. D. Howe, Canadian 
Minister of Munitions and Supplies, the 
Director - General of 
Munition Productions, 
and the executive as- 
sistant to the Ministry 
were rescued and 
landed at a West Coast 
port. The captain, 
refusing to enter a life- 
boat he considered 
already full, had re- 
turned to his bridge 
and sounded the ship’s 
siren as the “ Western 
Prince ” sank. The 
U - boat commander, 
indifferent to survivors, 
took flashlight photo- 
graphs of the scene. 


As the table in page 1408 shows, the 
losses of Naval trawlers were unusually 
heavy during October and November. 
Most of them were engaged in mine- 
sweeping, largely manned by their 



peacetime crews of fishermen. In a 
communique the Admiralty paid tribute 
to the “ tenacity, courage and devotion 
to duty of our minesweeping forces.” 

While the losses of British and Allied 
ships continued at a disturbing level as 
the year closed, it should be emphasized 
that this was by no means a one-sided 
story. Though the oceans of the world 
were denied to them, Germany and 
Italy continued to suffer shipping losses 
at a rate which, relative to the size of 
their mercantile marines, was even more 
serious. A major part 
of their shipping was 
laid up in idleness ; yet 
by the end of October 
German me rcantile 
losses totalled 1,132,639 
tons gross, or over 25 
per cent of the pre-war 
fleet ; and Italian 
losses were 365,661 tons, 
representing more than 
10 per cent of Italy’s 
pre-war tonnage. In 
addition, 44,190 tons of 
shipping formerly 
neutral but brought 
under enemy control 
had been sunk. 
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INDIA’S WAR EFFORT: A REVIEW OF EVENTS 

DURING THE FIRST YEAR 


India's Armed Forces : Effect of the Chatfield Committee’s Recommendations 
— Operations in the Middle East — Attack on Sidi Barrani — Indian Navy and 
Air Force — Expanding Output of Munitions and Equipment — The Eastern 
Group Supply Conference — Difficulties with the Congress Party — Tragic 
Irony of the Disagreement 


W HEN the war began India was 
far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, and her war efiort, 
though great, had not the impetus 
given by imminent danger. But as 
the months passed the war clouds 
approached ever nearer to the penin- 
sula. France fell, Italy entered the 
struggle, and the conflict spread to 
Africa and to Asia, to outposts of the 
Imperial domain which were already 
garrisoned by Indian troops. At the 
same time the creation of a war zone 
in the Middle East emphasized as never 
before India’s potentialities as a supply 
base for the Empire’s armies. Spurred 
on by the new needs and the new 
dangers, India developed her contri- 
butions of men and material until 
in some respects they far surpassed 
the glorious efiorts of the last war, 
when she put something like 1,500,000 
trained men into the field. 

The Army in India consisted in peace- 
time of some 160,000 men of the Indian 
Army and some 50,000 troops of the 
British Army. There were also about 

15,000 Indian Territorials and the 
forces of the Indian States, numbering 
some 45,000. Then Nepal furnished 

19,000 men for the Gurkha Brigade 
and the military police battalions on 
the North-West Frontier. 

Shortly before the war the Chatfield 
Committee recommended the expansion 
and modernization of the Indian Army, 
and the reorganization already em- 
barked upon was im- 
t ,. mensely stimulated by 

. the coming of hostili- 

ties. Hitherto India 
had assumed responsibility only for the 
protection of her own frontiers and the 
maintenance of internal order, while 


Great Britain assumed full responsibility 
for India’s protection against attack 
from without. 

The Chatfield Committee expressed 
the view that India’s safety demanded 
cooperation with Britain in the defence 
of places outside her own bounds 
strategically essential to her but pro- 
tection. This view was accepted by 
the Indian Government, and a number 
of external defence troops were included 
in the establishment of the Indian 


Army. Thus it was that quite early in 
the war 60,000 Indian troops w’ere 
already overseas, helping to garrison 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, Aden, Singapore, 
and the Malay Peninsula — all places 
now regarded as being in the first line 
of Indian defence. 

Resulting from this changed concep- 
tion of India’s defence problem, the 
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supplies all the jute for making 
sacks and sandbags; that more 
than half Britain's needs of 
Ihestock foods come from India 
as well as tea. rice, hides, skins, 
cotton and manganese. 

THESE ARE THE SINEWS OE WAR 


I 


INDIA TELLS BRITAIN 
This effective poster was one of an Empire 
series issued by the Ministry of Information 
in 1940. Like its fellows it was designed to 
bring home to the British public the fact 
that the Dominions and Colonies were pull- 
ing their weight in the prosecution of the 
war. (See illus., p. 1183.) 


Indian Army was greatly increased. It 
was announced that an army of some 

500,000 men, fully trained, equipped 
and mechanized, was the objective, 
and a recruiting scheme was launched 
w'hich swiftly produced sufficient troops 
to replace those who had gone overseas 
and also to provide a field army in 
India of the most modern type. One 
important innovation, dating from the 
summer of 1940, was that recruiting 
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was thrown open to the whole of India, 
whereas in the past most of the recruits 
had been drawn from the Punjab. A 
second innovation was a great increase 
and speed-up of the process of Indiani- 
zation. Before the war 21 units were 
being gradually officered entirely by 
Indians ; now all units were thrown 
open to Indian officer recruitment. 
The period of training at the Debra Dun 
Military Academy was reduced from 
two and a half years to 18 months, and a 
new training school for Indian com- 
missioned officers was established at 
Mhow. By these means it was expected 
that the output of Indian officers would 
be over 1,100 a year. 

On the outbreak of war all European 

British subjects in India were required 

to register for national service, and later 

national service was made compulsory 

at the wish of the Euro- ... „ 

.. Aid From 

pean community them- r jj 

selves. Then the Princes _ . ® 

of India were quick to rmces 
show yet again their enthusiasm for the 
British Raj. In his review of India’s 
war efiort in the House of Commons on 
November 20, 1940, Mr. Aniery paid a 
high tribute to the ruling Princes of 
India, who had their own great martial 
tradition and a long record of loyalty to 
the Imperial Crown. Their forces, he 
said, were being steadily enlarged and 
brought to a higher state of efficiency. 
Some 30 units were ser\nng w'ith His 
Majesty’s forces in British India, and 
the Bikaner Camel Corps was already in 
the Middle East. Ruler after ruler "had 
placed his personal services and the 
resources of his state unreservedly at 
the disposal of the King-Emperor. 

Growing in strength from day to 
day, the Indian Army played an ever 
more conspicuous and responsible part 
in the struggle overseas. I\Tiile the 
war was yet young, Indian troops were 
serving not only in the strategic out- 
posts already mentioned, but in the 
Sudan and Somaliland, in the Western 
Desert of Egypt, in Burma and Hong 
Kong. 

In the last weeks of 1940 an 
Indian division commanded by iMaior- 
General Beresford-Peirse, and com- 
prising Moslems and Sikhs, Rajputs, 




by the Royal Indian Xavv and partly 
from the various reserve forces — the 
Royal Indian Fleet Reserve, the Navy 
Reserve, the Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
and the Naval Communications Reserve. 
From the Indian shipyards proceeded 
mine - sweepers and anti - submarine 
patrol boats ; larger seagoing craft were 
obtained from Australia, and from 
Britain came a number of modern 
sloops. At Bombay the naval dockyard 
was kept hard at work refitting ves.sels, 
carrying out repairs, and building light 
craft ; another of its tasks was the 
de-Gaussing and arming of Indian 
merchant ships. Nor in an account of 
India’s war effort at sea should we 
omit to mention the 30,0(X) Lascars 
who are amongst those who in the 
British Merchant Service face the daily 
perils of the sea. 

In the air, too, India made rapid 
strides. In India, as in Britain, there 
is great enthusiasm for the air service, 
and young Indians, with 
their quick minds and 
sen.sitive hands, take 
naturally to flying. 

Before long quite a number of Indian 
pilots were serving in the R.A.F., and a 
number more were sent to Britain to 
complete their training. The Indian Air 
Force, formed in 1932, and composed, 
with the e.xception of some of its techni- 
cal staff, entirely of Indian.s, made rapid 
progress. Training establishments were 
set uj) at Risalpur for pilots and air 
crews, and at Ambala for mechanics. 
Other establishments for both flying and 
technical training were soon in being, and 
the R.A.F. Volunteer Air Force Reserve, 


Indian 

Air 

Force 


SINGAPORE REINFORCED 

During 1940 the danger of the war spreading to the Far East had 
alv/ays to be reckoned with. Britain’s defensive preparations centred 
around Singapore, which was periodically reinforced. Here are seen 
a contingent from India disembarking at the great Malayan base. 
Photo. A^mciated Prei-^ 


Jats, Garhwalis and Madrassis, covered 
itself with glory in the attack on Sidi 
Barrani {see Chapter 131). A few 
weeks more, and Indian troops were 
moving to the assault of Italy’s Abys- 
sinian empire, from the Sudan and 
British Ea.st Africa and through Eritrea. 
Even in England there wa.s a small 
contingent of Indian troops, which 
played a worthy role in the Battle of 
France and the Dunkirk evacuation. 
An Indian Pioneer Corps was recruited 
in London by the War Office, and two 
ambulance units were also formed 
fiom Indians in Britain. 

The Royal Indian Navy also had its 
part in the war. When the struggle 
began it consisted of five escort vessels, 
the patrol ship “ Pathan,” a survey 


vessel, a depot 
training ship, 
and sundry small 
craft, based on 
the naval dock- 
yard at Bombav. 
Within a year or 
so it had been 
trebled, and its 
strength was 
steadily growing. 
At the outbreak 
of war a number 
of merchant 
ships were re- 
quisitioned and 
put into service, 
officered and 
manned partly 



POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA 

India’s vast population of some 375 millions is divided among British 
India and numerous Indian states. British India comprises fourteen 
provinces containing about four-fifths of the total population: in eight 
of these the Indian National Congress has a majority. 
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Throu^hont fh. 1 preparing to attack the ITALIANS: 

African territorierfn of waiting which preceded the swift reduction of Mussolini’s East 
between Eritrea and Aw • of British and Empire troops along the frontier 

Indian units, due for hiJh^d'^'f- •^'’’e'o-EgTpEan Sudan maintained constant vigilance 

and men of an infantrv^hri„=a*"'^°'\,*'' ^O'^f’oofoing campaign, were strongly represented, 
^ brigade are here seen crossing the River Atbara {which at its nearest 


INDIAN INFANTRY ADVANCE TOWARDS ERITREA 

point runs some 30 miles from the Eritrean border). Camouflaged motor transport is being man- 
hauled across on a pontoon which guide-ropes (seen right) prevent from drifting. From the out- 
break of war India’s land forces expanded fast : by the end of May, 1940, over 53,000 men 
bad been enrolled, and in February, 1941, her total armed strength exceeded 500,000 men. 
Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 
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factories in charge of the Master-General 
of the Ordnance have been expanded with 
the utmost rapidity, and are now turning 
out six or seven times the quantity of lethal 
stores that they did eight or nine montlis ago. 
In the case of shell production, the out-turn 
has been multiplied no less than twelve times. 
Apart from the main items of arms and 
ammunition, what are known as ordnance 
stores comprise something like 40,000 
items, of which approximately 20.000 can 
now be produced in India ; and the succe'^-' 
of our supply organizations in dealing with 
the vast anil intricate problems entailed 
by the requirements of a modern army 
has been out&tanding.’* 

Before the year was out Mr. Amerv 
was able to state that, in respect of 
something like 90 per cent of military 
supplies, India would soon be self- 
sufficient. 

India for generations has been a 


x ':: . . 


charged primarily with coastal defence 
duties, was overwhelmed with volun- 
teers in the same way as the army 
recruiting centres. It was designed 
that the force sliould consist in the 
first place of three squadron.s of four 
flights each. In 1939 the first .squadron 
was fully equipped, the second was 
formed in 1910, and tlie formation of 
further squadrons was put in baud 
All over the country new aerodrome.s 
were established. Nothing except the 
imperious limitation imposed by the 
more urgent demand for machines in 
Britain and the Middle East stood in 
the way of the develo 2 >meiit of an Indian 
Air Force comparable in striking power 
with the Indian Army. 

Although no enemy bombers ajjpeared 
over India, although the nearest air 
raids were at Aden and Bahrein in the 
Persian Gulf, air raid 
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TRAINING FOR THE DESERT OFFENSIVE 

Months of intensive preparation in the Western Desert fitted the Indian regiments of the Army 
of the Nile for the notable part they were to play in Gen. Wavell’s offensive. These troops displayed 
an innate genius for the handling of fast, light, armoured vehicles over ‘ impossible ’ country, 
and above an Indian crew is seen in vigorous action with its Bren-gun carrier. The progressive 
policy of the Indian Army provided for the posting of Indian officers to all units : in the top 
photograph an Intelligence Officer is scrutinizing and mapping an enemy position. 
rhotos, British (tj^icial: Crotvn Copyright 


Air Raid precautioii.s were takeu 

Defence in India on much the 

same liue.s as in Britain. 
In most of the citie.s and big towns 
bodies of European and Indian women 
volunteered to form work parties, 
making liandages and dres.siiigs, giving 
A.R.P. lectures and performing Civil 
Defence duties generally. Then an 
observer and warning organization, 
whose personnel was drawn for the mo.st 
part from the Indian Observation Corps, 
was established to watch over the most 
vulnerable areas. This organization 
worked under military control, in close 
liaison with the Air Force. 

Only one factor limited India’s mighty 
war eSort — equipment, and here again 
remarkable progress was made. In 
this respect the India of 1939 was far 
more advanced than the India of 1914, 
and with the coming of war the Govern- 
ment of India embarked on a huge 


policy of expansion, designed to enable 
India not only to meet the requirements 
of her own ever-expandiug force.s at 
home and overseas, but to become an 
arsenal for the supply of all the Imperial 
armies in the Middle and Far East, to 
whatever number of divisions they might 
be raised. In a broadcast from Simla 
on May 31, 1940, Sir Robert Cassels, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, stated: 

" In the production of war supplies of 
every kind procurable in India, our supply 
organizations have already far outstripped 
the achievement of the Indian Munitions 
Board in the final year of the last war. The 
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producer and exporter of indu.striat 
raw materials on a huge scale, and now 
she poured into the common stock vast 
quantities of cotton and wool, hemp, 
timber, oil seeds, pig iron and .scrap, 
manganese, chrome and mica. More 
than a million Indian jute sandbags 
helped to cushion Britain against the 
air attacks which September brought 
in its train. The entire output of the 
Indian woollen industry was taken over 
by the British military authorities. 
Army boots for the United Kingdom 
were turned out at the rate of 125,000 
pairs a month. The clothing factorv at 
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INDIAN PRINCES’ POTENT HELP FOR BRITAIN 

Contributions in men, money and material to the Empire’s war effort were made by the Indian 
Princes on a lavish scale, and by the end of the year forty units of all arms from the Indian States 
Forces were serving in India or on the war fronts. Famous among them were the Patiala State 
Forces, whose battle honours date from 1723 ; here, in October, 1940, are seen the Yadavmdra 
Regiment being inspected by their Maharaja prior to going on active service. 

Photo, Fox 


Shahjahanpur was extended to produce 
three or four times the output planned 
before the war, and new clothing fac- 
tories were opened in Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and the Punjab ; it was not 
long before the monthly output of 
garments exceeded the total that was 
reached in 1917, the peak year of the 
last war. The output of the ordnance 
factories was also represented by an 
ever-rising cur\’e as additional labour 
was taken on, and in some cases treble 
shifts were operated. Within eight 
months from the outbreak of war the 
factories had increased their monthly 
output to between seven and twelve 
times their normal peacetime pro- 
duction, and from them streamed in 
uncea.sing flow rifles and bayonets, 
machine-guns and ammunition, artil- 
lery and shells, tractors and armoured 


vehicles, blankets and uniforms — indeed, 
all the paraphernalia of modern war. 

At Bangalore the Indian Aircraft 
Company erected a factory to build 
military aircraft under the supervision 
of American experts. " To provide 
25,000 additional motor vehicles for the 
Indian Army the Indian branches of the 
General Motors and Ford organizations 
expanded their assembly plants. In 
Bombay and Calcutta the shipyards 
worked at full pressure in producing 
naval vessels and merchant ships ; even 
the electric cables for demagnetizing 
British merchant vessels were produced 


in India. Then the Indian chemical 
industry, led by the I.C.I. (India), Ltd., 
produced in enormous quantity a wide 
range of chemicals specifically of war- 
time application. 

Oversea orders met from India, Sir 
.Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, told the legisla- 
tive assembly at Delhi on November 5, 
included 100,000,000 rounds of small- 
arms ammunition, 400,000 rounds of 
gun ammunition, and large quantities 
of explosives, including cordite and 
detonators, as well as millions of items 
of military clothing and equipment. 

So great was the demand for labour 
in the ordnance factories that a limited 
measure of compulsory service was 
introduced to enable skilled technical 
workers to be transferred to where their 
work would be most valuable. At the 


KING EMPEROR VISITS INDIANS IN ENGLAND 

Dunkirk, the Punjabi mule 

were *" Britain. In August, 1940, they 

inspected by the King. Lett. His Majesty shakes hands with a lieutenant. Right, two 
comrades help a veteran of 25 years’ service to adjust his turban. 

Photos, L.N.A.; Associated Press 



Survey of 
Industrial 
Problems 


same time arrangements were made for 
training additional skilled workers on a 
large scale ; from Britain there were 
dispatched to India a number of in- 
structors, while to Britain came a 
number of young Indian workers to 
learn side by side with British workers 
ill British factories not only the most 
up-to-date methods but somethiiit; of 
the spirit of British industrial organiza- 
tion as displayed in the war effort. 

At the end of August. 1940, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, then Minister of 
i^upply, sent to India a .special mission 
under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Alexander 
Roger, charged with 
the survey of the 
country's industrial problems and 
leijuirenients, and with advising the 
governments in London and Delhi of 
the most useful action to be taken for 
the increase of the Indian output. Sir 
Alexander Roger and his colleagues 
were in Delhi during the sittings of 
the Ea.stern Group Supply Conference, 
which was opened at Delhi by Lord 
Linlithgow on October 25 and con- 
tinued its sittings until November 25. 
At tills Conference Indian delegates sat 
side by side with representatives from 
Ainsfralia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, and, indeed, all the Common- 
wealth territories in the East. 

The immediate object of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Amery told the House of 
Commons on November 20, was to see 
how in cooperation they could con- 
tribute, for their own defence and for 
the common cause, the very maximum 
of those elements of supply and equip- 
nient upon which the expansion of the 
Empire’s armies must depend. 

From India’s point of view, went 
on the Secretary of State, this was a 
most significant gathering. It was a 
Conference of Empire held in India. 
That was a fact which was both a 
jiractical recognition of India’s growing 


status in the Commonwealth and a 
contribution to a better understanding 
and a future closer collaboration be- 
tween India and her British neighbours 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Its out- 
come wa.s destined to be that growth 
in India’s ability to provide her own 
defence, and that enrichment of her 
productive power, which were the real 
sources of a true independence, and 
which would do more than anything 
else to strengthen her claim to that 
full and equal partnership for mutual 
security and mutual welfare to which 
they wished to .see her attain. 

Financially, too, India did magnifi- 
cently. All the fund.s connected with 
the war were supported most generously 
by all classes of the population, from 
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WITH THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 

A highly efficient and active unit, the R.I.N. in 1940 possessed the largest forces in its history 
and was doing its share in keeping the Red Sea safe for troopships and supply patrols. (Top) 
manning the A. A. machine-guns of a sloop, and (bottom) one of these craft in dry dock. 
Photos. British Official: Croirn Cop'jriqht 





of great sections of the populace, in 
India it has had the opposite effect upon 
the ryot (agriculturist), whose slendt r 
income has been reduced following upon 
the closing of so many markets to the 
exporters of India’s raw materials. 

Great as was India’s war effort m that 
first year of war, it might have been 
greater but for unfortunate differences, 
not only of caste and creed but in matters 
arising out of the war. When war was 
declared in 1939 India’s belligerency 
was proclaimed by the Viceroy without 
the spokesmen of politically conscious 
opinion being consulted. In a resolu- 
tion passed at Ramgarh in March, 194ti, 
on the motion of Pandit Nehru, Con- 
gress, India’s largest political party, 
put it on record that it regarded “ the 


India’s 
Budget 
for 1940-41 


the maharaja to the peasant. A large 
sum was remitted to London for the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund for the victims of 
air raids. Ruling Princes gave millions 
to the Imperial War Chest, quite apart 
from valuable gifts in kind and the con- 
tribution made by their armed force.s. 
And the women ot India, through Lady 
Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund, pro- 
vided iiumber.s of ambulances for the 
Midille Ea-t, as well as a blood trans- 
fusion plant. 

Introducing the Budget for the year 
19-10-41 ill the Legislative Assembly on 
February 29, 1940, Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
Finance Member, stated 
that, ou the ba.sis of a 
settlement with H.M. 
Government over the 
division of defence expenditure, India 
would pay only the normal peacetime 
cost of the army in India, adjusted for 
the rise in prices and India’s own war 
measures, together with one crore of 
rupees (£750.000) towards the extra cost 
of maintaining India’s external defence 
troops overseas. 

In large part, then, the cost of the 
Indian Expeditionary Force falls upon 
the British taxpayer. Even so, India’s 
defence e.xpenditure for 1940-41 wa.s 
estimated at Rs. 5.3'52 crores, out of a 
total expenditure of R,s. 92-59 crores 
(say, £40 million.s out of £69 millions). 
There was a deficit of 7-16 crores, and, 
to close the gap between revenue and 
expenditure, an Excess Profits tax was 
impo.sed, and the excise duties on sugar 
were increased as well as the dutv on 
motor .spirit. Income Tax and Super- 
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INDIA SENDS PILOTS AND ’PLANES 

fortrnrrsTon^r^^'' Commonwealth, India subscribed handsomely 

camnletrinadrnn ‘"e ^.A.F. H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad alone supplied two 

Assari Thref ^ Spitfires presented by the people of 

E^rnd foftraini Air Force Volunteer Reserve, attached to the R.A F. in 

England for training, are seen in the top photograph studying maps prior to a formation flight. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright ,- Central Press 


Tax had already been increased far 
above pre-war levels. India is a poor 
country, however; with a population 
of nearly 400 millions the national 
income is estimated at only 2,000 crores 
(£1,-500,000,000), equivalent to about 
£4 per head, compared with Great 
Britain’s 45,000,0(X) with an income 
of between £6,000,000.000 and 
£7,000,000,000, or about £1.50 per head. 
In India, it IS obvious, it is inipos-sible 
for the great ma.ss of the people to 
tighten their belts : indeed, the peasants 
are so poor that direct taxation falls 
entirely upon the non-agricultural 
cla.sses. Moreover, whereas in Britain 
war has improved the economic status 
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declaration by the British Government 
of India as a belligerent country without 
any reference to the people of India, 
and the exploitation of India’s resources 
in this war, as an affront to them which 
no self-respecting and freedom-loving 
people can accept or tolerate. The 
recent pronouncements made on behalf 
of the British Government in regard to 
India demonstrate that Great Britain is 
carrying on the war fundamentally for 
imperialist ends and for the preservation 
and strengthening of her Empire, which 
is based on the exploitation of the 
people of India, as well as of other Asiatic 
and African countries. Under these 
circumstances, it is clear that the 



Congress cannot, in any way, directly 
or indirectly, be a party to the war, 
which means continuance and perpetua- 
tion of this exploitation. The Congress, 
therefore, strongly disapproves of Indian 
troops being made to fight for Great 
Britain, and of the drain from India of 
men and material for the purpose of 
the war. Neither the recruiting nor 
the money raised in India can be 
considered to be voluntary contribu- 
tions from India. . . . The Con- 

gress hereby declares again that nothing 
short of complete independence can be 
accepted by the people of India.” This 
intransigent attitude was only slightly 
modified by a resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee at Delhi, on July 7, 
which demanded that a provisional 
national government should be con- 
stituted at the Centre as the first step 


to the attainment of complete inde- 
pendence. ■■ Since you and the Secretary 
of State for India,” wrote Mr. Gandhi 
to Lord IJnlithgow on September 30. 

have declared that the whole of India 
is voluntarilv helping the war effort, it 
becomes necessary to make clear that 
the vast majority of the people of India 
are not interested in it. They make 
no distinction between Nazism and the 
double autocracy that rules India.” 

But Congress does not represent the 
whole of India. Bitterly opposed to it 
is the Moslem League, w'hose attitude 
was summarized by its leader, Mr. 
Jinnah, at New Delhi on September 29. 
Moslems whose fate was linked with that 
of Britain were, he stated, fully alive 
to the dangers created by the war, and 
were prepared to give every assistance 
in men and money. But for their 
assistance to be 
of real value they 
must be placed 
in a position of 
authority in 
the Government, 
both at the Cen- 
tre and in the 
provinces. Then 
the second great 
anti -Congress 
body, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, also 
expressed their 
willingness to 
cooperate in the 
war effort, pro- 
vided that Mr, 
Jinnah’s scheme 
for the parti- 
tioning of India 
into Moslem 
and Hindu re- 
gions were dis- 
approved, and 
that they them- 
selves were given 
seats on the 



INDIA'S WAR FACTORIES IN ACTION 

(Top) Mahomedan workers in a munitions centre where heavy bomb 
containers, ammunition-case linings, fuse containers, and bomb and 
shell components were among the war material produced. (Bottom) A 
fleet of Array trucks turned out at a car factory in Bombay which 
provided ambulances and other motor vehicles for the Indian Army. 
Photns. British Official : Crown Copyright 





A.R.P. IN LAHORE 

Evidence of the thoroughness of India’s 
participation m the war was the creation 
of an efficient Civil Defence organization. 
Special attention was paid to Air Raid 
Precautions, and here is seen an impressive 
demonstration by fire-pumps at Lahore. 
Photo, Topical 


Executive Council and the proposed 
M'ar Advisory Council. The Moslem 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha are 
at one with Congress in demanding in- 
dependence for India — though their 
definitions of that independence are 
by no means identical. 

As 1940 closed the position in India 
was revealed as one of tragic irony. 
Every party was opposed to Nazism, yet 
the leaders of democracy — former prime 
ministers, Indian (M.P.s, Trade Union 
officials, leaders of cultural organiza- 
tions and of the women’s movement, 
Moslems and Hindus and Christians — • 
were being inipri.soned because of their 
opposition to their country’s war effort. 
Here was a situation which called for 
statesmanship of the highest order, for 
understanding and supreme vision. 
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Historic Documents. CXCVIII—CCI 


GREATEST NAVAL BLOC IN HISTORY 

An Agreement of far-reaching importance to the two great English-speaking democracies 
was made on September 2, 1940. By it Great Britain undertook to lease territory in her 
transatlantic colonies to the United States for air and naval bases, receiving in return 
the transfer to the Royal Navy of fifty American destroyers. We give below the text 
of the Agreement and Mr. Churchill’s announcements in the House of Commons before 
and after its conclusion. The Pact was eventually signed in London on March 27, 1941. 


Mr. Churchill, in a Speech in the House of Commons. 
August 20, 1040 : 

S OME months ago we came to the conclusion that the 
interests of the United States and of the British Empire 
required that the United States should have facilities 
for the naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere 
against the attack of a Nazi power which might have acquired 
temporary but lengthy control of a large part of Western 
Europe and its formidable resources. We had, therefore, 
decided spontaneously, and without being asked or offered 
any inducement, to inform the Government of the United 
States that we should be glad to place such defence facilities 
at their disposal by leasing suitable sites in our transatlantic 
possessions for their greater security against the unmeasured 
dangers of the future. . . . 

There is, of course, no question of transference of 
sovereignty, or of any action being taken without the consent 
or against the wishes of the various Colonies concerned, but 
for our part H.M. Government is entirely willing to accord 
defence facilities to the United States on a 99 years’ leasehold 
basis, and we feel sure that our interests no less than theirs, 
and the interests of the Colonies themselves and of Canada 
and Newfoundland, will be served thereby. . . . 

Marquess op Lothian, British Ambassador to the United 
States, to Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Sept. 2 : 

S IR, — I have the honour, under instructions from his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to inform you that in view of the basis of friendship 
and sympathetic interest of his Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom in the national security of the United 
States and their desire to strengthen the ability of the United 
States to cooperate effectively with other nations of the 
Americas in defence of the Western Hemisphere, his Majesty’s 
Government will secure the grant to the Government of 
the United States, freely and without consideration, of the 
lease for immediate establishment and use of naval and 
air bases and facilities for the entrance thereto and operation 
and protection thereof, on the Avalon Peninsula and on the 
southern coast of Newfoundland, and on the East coast and 
on the Great Bay of Bermuda. 

Furthermore, in view of the above and in view of the 
desire of the United States to acquire additional Air and 
Naval bases in the Caribbean and in British Guiana, and 
without endeavouring to place a monetary or commercial 
value upon the many tangible and intangible rights and 
properties involved, his Majesty’s Government will make 
available to the United States for immediate establishment 
and use of Naval and Air bases and facilities for entrance 
thereto and operation and protection thereof, on the Eastern 
side of the Bahamas, the Southern coast of Jamaica, the 
Western coast of St. Lucia, the West coast of Trinidad in 
the Gulf of Paria, in the Island of Antigua, and in British 
Guiana within 50 miles of Georgetown, in exchange for Naval 
and Military equipment and material which the United 
States will transfer to his Majesty’s Government. 

All of the bases and facilities referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs will be leased to the United States for a period 
of 99 years, free from all rent and charges other than such 
compensation to be mutually agreed on to be paid by the 
United States in order to compensate the owners of private 
property for the loss by expropriation or damage arising out 
of the establishment of the bases and facilities in qu^tion. 

His Maj€*sty’s Government in the leases to be agreed upon 
will grant to the United States for the period of the leases 
all the rights, power and authority within the bases leased, 
and within the limits of territorial waters and air spaces 
adjacent or in the vicinity of such bases, necessary to provide 


access to and defence of such bases and appropriate pro- 
visions for their control. 

Without prejudice to the above-mentioned rights of the 
United States authorities and their jurisdiction within the 
leased areas, the adjustment and reconciliation between the 
jurisdiction of the authorities of the United States within 
these areas and the jurisdiction of the authorities of the 
territories in wliich those areas are situated shall be deter- 
mined by common agreement. 

The exact location and bounds of the aforesaid bases, the 
necassary seaward, coast and anti-aircraft defences, the 
location of sufficient military garrisons, stores and other 
necessary auxiliary facilities shall be determined by common 
agreement. His Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
designate immediately experts to meet with experts of the 
United States for these puri>oses. . . . 

Mr. Cordell Hull to the Marquess op Lothian, Sept. 2 : 
P^XCELLENCY, — I am directed by the President to reply 
to your Note as follows : 

Tlie Government of the United States appreciates the 
declarations and the generous action of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as contained in your communications, w’hich are 
destined to enliance the national security of the United 
States and greatly to strengthen its ability to cooperate 
effectively with the other nations of the Americas in the 
defence of the Western Hemisphere. It therefore gladly 
accepts the proposals. 

The Government of the United States will immediately 
designate experts to meet with experts designated by his 
Majesty’s Government to determine upon the exact location 
of Naval and Air bases mentioned in your communication 
imder acknowledgment. 

In consideration of the declarations above quoted, the 
Government of the United States will immediately transfer 
to his Majesty’s Government 50 United States Navy Des- 
troyers generally referred to as the 1,200-tons type. 

Mr. Churchill, in a Speech in the House of Commons, 
September 5 : 

f^HE memorable transactions between Great Britain and 
the United States, which I foreshadowed when I last 
addressed the House, have now been completed, to the general 
satisfaction of the British and American peoples, and to the 
encouragement of our friends all over the world. It would 
be a mistake to try to read into the official Notes which 
have passed more than the documents bear on their face. 
The exchanges which have taken place are simply measures 
of mutual assistance rendered to one another by two friendly 
nations in a spirit of confidence, sympathy and good will. 
These measures are linked together in a formal agreement. 
They must be accepted exactly as they stand. Only very 
ignorant persons would suggest that the transfer of American 
destroyers to the British flag constitutes the slightest viola- 
^ tion of international law, or affects in the smallest degree the 
‘non-belligerency of the United States. 

I have no doubt that Herr Hitler will not like this trans- 
ference of destroyers, and I have no doubt that he will pay 
the United States out, if ever he gets the chance. That is 
why I am very glad that the armed air and naval frontiers 
of the United States have been advanced along a wide arc 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and that this will enable them to 
take danger by the throat while it is still hundreds of miles 
away from their own land. The Admiralty tell us that they 
are very glad to have these 50 destroyers and that they will 
come in most conveniently to bridge the gap which inevitably 
intervenes before our considerable wartime programme of 
new construction comes into service. . . . 
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AMERICA’S STAND FOR FREE DEMOCRACY: 
THE SECOND HALF OF 1940 

British Sites for U.S. Naval and Air Bases — Joint Board of Defence Set Up 
With Canada — Surplus U.S. Destroyers for Britain — The Burke-Wadsworth 
Conscription Bill — Lindbergh and the Isolationists — American Reactions to 
the Battle of Britain — Presidential Campaign : Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie 
Nominated — Roosevelt Elected for a Third Term : His Rallying Call 


T hese two great organizations 
of the English-speaking demo- 
cracies, the British Empire and 
the United States,” said Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons on August 20, 
“ will have to be somewhat mixed up 
together in some of their afiairs for 
mutual and general advantage. For 
my own part, looking out upon the 
future, I do not view the process with 
any misgivings. I could not 
stop it if I wished. No one 
could stop it. Like the 
Mi.ssissippi, it ju.st keeps rolling 
along. Let it roll. Let it roll 
on full flood, inexorable, irresis- 
tible, benignant, to broader 
lands and better days.” 

Certainly, during 1940, if 
the stream of Anglo-American 
cooperation was not at full 
flood, it was powerful, flow- 
ing swiftly and ever more 
rapidly. Perhaps the most im- 
portant and significant of the 
events carried on its broad 
bosom during the autumn 
months was the grant or lease 
by Britain to the United States 
of Briti.sh territories in North 
America where the U.S. A. 
might construct naval and air 
bases for the better defence of 
the whole North j^erican continent. 

First official news of this truly epoch- 
making development was released by 
President Roosevelt himself at a press 
conference on August 16. Seated at his 
desk at the White House, the Presi- 
dent told the assembled newspapermen 
that he had three announcements to 
make of very great importance, present 
and future. The first was that the 
United States Government had entered 
into conversations with the British 
Government with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of naval and air bases for the de- 
fence of the Western Hemisphere, and 
especially of the Panama Canal. 
Secondly, his Government was carrying 
on conversations with the Canadian 
Government concerning the defence of 
North America. Finally, the Pre.sident 
announced that, at the invitation of the 
British Government, military and naval 


officers of the U.S. A. (Major-General 
Emmons, Commanding G.H.Q. United 
States Air Force; Brigadier-General 
Strong, Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
IVar Plans Division ; and Rear-Admiral 
Ghormley, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations) had been dispatched to the 
United Kingdom as observers of the 
great battle now raging in Britain’s 
skies, and were already in London. 


Then came a reference to a subject 
which had recently been frequentlv 
di.scussed on both sides of the Atlantic 
— the transference of 50 American 
destroyers to Britain. This subject, 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted, was an eiitirelv 
.separate matter. But he insisted .-o 
frequently and emphatically that his 
hearer.s left the conference convinced 
that the two questions were indi.ssolubly 
linked. And why not ? thev argued ; 
why should Britain be expected to make 
so unprecedented a concession to the 
United States with no quid pro quo ? 
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Swift to improve the favourable 
atmosphere, the President the next day 
met Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, at Ogdensburg, on the 
American side of the St. Lawrence. 
The two statesmen conferred in the 
President’s private railway coach, and 
the meeting resulted in an agreement 
that a permanent joint board of defence 
should be set up by the two countries 


to commence an immediate study of 
land, sea and air problems, and con- 
sider in a broad sense the defence of the 
northern half of the We.stern Hemi- 
sphere. Two years before, when making 
his famous goodwill visit to Canada, 
President Roosevelt had declared that 
” the people of the United State.s will 
not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by anv other 
empire.” And two days later Mr. 
Mackenzie King had rejoined with the 
promise that Canada would see to it 
that " enemy forces should not be able 



THE OGDENSBURG MEETING 

On August 17, 1940, the day after his histone announcement of the leasing to the U.S. A. of 
British terntories m North America, President Roosevelt met Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, at Ogdensburg, N.Y. Here, after a four-hour conference, it was agreed that 
there should be immediately set up a Joint Board for the Defence of Canada and the United States ; 
later in the month the Board held its first meeting at Ottawa (see illus. p. 1237). Mr. Roosevelt 
is here seen with Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. Henry Stimson (U.S. Secretary of War), and 
General Hugh A Drum (Commander of ist U.S. Army) after the meeting. 

Photo. Pox 



‘MOSQUITO FLEET’ FOR AMERICA’S TWO-OCEAN NAVY 

The autumn of 1940 saw the putting into operation of America's huge naval shipbuilding pro- 
gramme sanctioned in the Naval Expansion Bill of July. Among the wide variety of craft pro- 
vided for was a fleet of nearly fifty small 6o-knot motor torpedo-boats, one of which is here seen 
speeding down the East River, New York. This stern view clearly shows the vessel’s four 
torpedo-tubes and twin machine-gun turrets. 
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to jnir'Ue their way by land, sea or air 
to the United State.s across Canadian 
territory.'’ The Ogdensburg meeting 
carried the undor.standing a step fartlier. 
Now It was plain to all the world that an 
attack on Canada would be an attack 
on the L .S.A., one to be resisted at 
once with all the armed might of the 
Republic. 

In Britain, as in America, these 
moves were regarded with the utmost 
satisfaction. Delivering in the House of 
Commons the speech from which we 
have already quoted a passage that 
history will surely remember, Hr. 
Churchill, on Augu.st 20, .said : " Some 
months ago we came to the conclusion 
that the interests of the United States 
and of the British Empire both required 
that the United States should have 
facilities for the naval and air defence 
of the Western Hemisphere against the 
attack of a Nazi power which might 
have acquired temporary but lengthy 
control of a large part of Western 
Europe and its formidable resources. 
We had, therefore, decided .spontane- 
ously, and without being asked or 
offered any inducement, to inform the 
Government of the United States that 
we should be glad to place such defence 


facilities at their disposal by leasiim 
suitable sites in our transatlantic pos- 
sessions for their greater security against 
the unmeasured dangers of the future.” 

“ There is, of course, no c|ue.stion of 
any transference of sovereignty,” Mr. 
Churchill went on, “ or of any action 
being taken without the consent or 
agaimst the wishes of the various 
Colonies concerned, but for our part His 
IMajesty’s Government is entirely willintJ 
to accord defence facilities to the United 
States on a 99 years’ leasehold basis, 
and we feel .sure that our interests no 
less than theirs, and the interests of 
the Colonies themselves and of Canada 
and Newfoundland, will be served 
thereby.” 

The next event was the presentation 
on September 2 by Lord Lothian, 
Britain .s Ambassador in M ashington, 
to Mr. Cordell Hull, of a note stating 
that “ in view of the basis of friendship 
and sympathetic interest of His Majesty’s 
Government in the national security of 
the United States, and their desire to 
strengthen the ability of the United 
States to cooperate effectively with other 
nations of the Americas in defence of 
the AVestern Hemisphere,” the British 
Government would secure to the U.S.A. 
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U.S. Bases 
in British 


facilities for the establishment of naval 
and air bases on the south coast and the 
Avalon Peninsula of Newfoundland, and 
Great Bay, Bermuda. The grant of these 
bases was made “ freely and without 
consideration.” Furthermore, in view of 
the de,?ire of the United States to ac- 
quire .similarly bases in the Caribbean 
Sea, His Majesty’s Government would 
make available to the U.S.A. similar 
facilities in the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, 

Antigua, and British 
Guiana. These bases „ 

would be leased to the 
U.S.A. for 99 years, free from all rent 
and charges other than compensation 
to be paid by the United States to the 
owners of private property afiected, 
and in e.xchange Britain would receive 
certain naval and military equipment 
and material. Mr. Cordell Hull re- 
vealed in his reply to the British 
Government’s note that the “ equip- 
ment and material ” took the shape (at 
least in part) of 50 of America’s surplus 
destroyers — vessels which were obsolete 
in the sense that they were over 16 
years old, yet were perfectly serviceable, 
and would constitute a most timely 
strengthening of Britain’s naval forces 
now strained to the utmost in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. (For text of 
Note, see page 1428.) 

On September 3, in a special message 
to Congress, President Roosevelt called 
the Anglo-American Naval Agreement 



and the accompanying transfer of 
destroyers “ an epochal and far-reaching 
act, in preparation for continental 
defence in the face of grave danger. . . 
the most important action in reinforce- 
ment of our national defence that has 
been taken since the Louisiana purchase 
111 1803.” The value to the Western 
Hemisphere of these “ outposts of 
security ” was beyond calculation. The 
need for them had long been recognized ; 
they were essential to the protection 
of the Panama Canal, Central America, 
and the northern portion of South 
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DESTROYERS FOR BRITAIN— BASES FOR AMERICA 
The 50 over-age U.S. destroyers acquired by Britain in exchange for the grant of 
bases to America began to arrive in late September, 1940 (see illus. p. 1225). For 
years previously they had been laid up at naval bases such as San Diego, Calif, 
(below left). A month later the U.S. Board of Inspection arrived at Hamilton Bay 
Harbour, Bermuda, on the cruiser ‘ St. Louis ’ (above) to inspect and survey the 
site for one of the new bases. Members of the Board also visited Antigua (bottom) . 

Photos, Wide World; Associated Press 
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the resolve to construct the 
two - ocean navy provided 
for in the $1,000,000,000 
Naval Expansion Bill, which 
received the President’s 
signature on July 1. Under 
this Act American naval e.x- 
pansion was planned to be 
such as to provide by 1946- 
47 a fleet of 35 battleships, 
20 aircraft carriers, 88 
cruisers, 378 destroyers, and 
180 submarines. In June 
the Naval Department gave 
orders that work should start 
at once on two new 45,000- 
ton battleships, and early 
in July 50 new warships 


America, the Antilles, Canada, Mexico, 
and the eastern and Gulf of Mexico 
seaboards of the U.S.A. “ Their conse- 
quent importance in hemispheric defence 
is obvious, and for these reasons I have 
taken advantage of the present oppor- 
tumty to acquire them.” 

In due course the United States 
Board of Inspection, under Rear- 
Admiral Greenslade, visited the Colonies 
concerned, and, following consultations 
with the Governors, agreement was 
reached on the sites for the leased bases. 

The “ bases for destroyers ” deal was 
but one indication of America’s in- 
creased and increasing realization of her 
inadequate defences in a situation of 
swiftly-developing peril. Another was 



were ordered, including three aircraft 
carriers, 13 cruisers, 20 destroyers, and 
13 submarines. As a result, the U.S.A. 
Navy, declared Admiral Stark, Chief 
of Naval Operations, would become “the 
greatest fleet the world has ever seen.” 
Besides this vast expansion in ship.s it 
was also enacted that the strength of 
the Naval Air Force should be raised 
from 10,000 to 15,000 plane.s. At the 
same time work was begun on a third 
set of locks for the Panama Canal. 

The Army, too, was reorganized. At 
the end of June the Secretary of War 
announced that the United States was 
to have an armed mechanized force — 
an armoured corps of two divisions, con- 
sisting of more than 18,000 officers and 
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AMERICA’S ARMY LEARNS FROM THE WAR IN EUROPE 

America kept a watchful eye on the technical developments of the war, and the reports of her military observers in 
Britain eventually reacted on her Army policy to a far-reaching extent. In June, 1940, the formation of an armoured 
corps of two divisions was announced ; below, scout cars of the first of these, under Major-Gen. Bruce Magruder 
are seen on manoeuvres at Fort Knox, Kentucky. Defence against combined air and tank attacks was closely 
studied, and above is shown cooperative action between anti-tank gun batteries and anti-aircraft euns 
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war in Europe was a spectacle produced 
in Hollywood rather than the most 
hideous reality in the history of the 
world. In our very indecision lies the 
Dictators’ most formidable ally. While 
we debate the sands in the hour-glass 
are running low.” On August 28 the 
Senate amended the Bill so that the 
service of conscripts should be restricted 
to the Western Hemisphere and Ameri- 
can possessions, including the Philip- 
pines, and limited the number of 
conscripts who could he under training 
at any one time to 900,000. Finally, 
the Bill was passed by the Senate on 




CONSCRIPTION COMES TO THE STATES 

After months of controversy the Selective Training Bill, providing for com- 
pulsory military service for some 16,500,000 men between 21 an 35, was 
signed by President Roosevelt on September 16, 194® (tight), 
registered a month later, the first drafts were called up on November 18, and 
above are some of the recruits from the Chicago area marching to camp on 

that day. 
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men and equipped with 1,4(X) tanks — on 
the lines of Germany’s Panzer divisions. 
This somewhat belated recognition of 
the vast changes recent months had 
brought in the art of war was followed 
by a radical alteration in the method of 
obtaining America’s military man-power . 

The Selective Training Bill — the 
Burke-IVads worth Bill as it came to be 
called, since it was introduced on June 20 
into the Senate by Senator Burke 
^ and into the House 

Conscription Representatives by 

T » j Mr. Wadsworth— pro- 

introduced registration 

of all men from 18 to 65, numbering 
some 40 millions, of whom those between 
21 and 45 might be called upon to under- 
go eight months’ compulsory military 
training, the selection being by lot. This 
departure from the voluntary system 
received the whole-hearted support of 
the military authorities ; General Mar- 
shall, United States Chief of Staff, for 
instance, told the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on July 12 that the War 
Department favoured compulsory mili- 
tary training as being the only possible 
way of immediately bringing the Army 
up to its full strength. What the United 
States needed to defend the Western 
Hemisphere, declared General Marshall 
a few days later, was a completely trained 
and equipped army of at least two 
million men ; and the Army was work- 
ing towards the formation of 45 com- 
pletely equipped and mechanized in- 
fantry divisions and 10 motorized 
divisions. 

But the American public took a lot 
of convincing before it could be induced 


- 




to agree to conscription 
in peacetime. In Con- 
gress discussion of the 
Burke-W’ads worth Bill 
dragged on for many 
weeks ; opposition in the 
Senate was particularly 
marked, led as it was by 
the Isolationist Senators 
IVheeler of Montana and 
Vendenberg of Michigan. 

Day after day the Isolationists main- 
tained that America was in no real 
danger, and even if it were it had still 
to be proved that the voluntary system 
was not adequate. To encourage Con- 
gressmen to make up their minds. 
President Roosevelt declared at the 
beginning of August that he was 
definitely in favour of the Selective 
Training Bill, considering it indeed 
essential to adequate national defence ; 
conscription was the most fair and 
effective means of obtaining the man- 
power required, and, though during the 
last war the United States had been able 
to build up an army of four million 
men after the declaration of hostilities, 
such an opportunity would never occur 
again ; that situation, he averred, had 
been sheer luck. Still the debate 
dragged on, and the President made 
another plea for a speedy decision on 
August 23. So prolonged and time- 
killing was the discussion in the Senate 
that a newly elected Senator, Mr. Gibson 
of Vermont, demanded of his colleagues 
whether they realized that during the 
same length of time it had taken to 
debate the Bill Hitler was able to 
conquer France. ” IVe act as if the 
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August 28 and by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 7. After it 
had been considered by the two houses 
together, the Bill was signed by the 
President on September 16. In its final 
form it applied to all men between 21 
and 35 — about 16,500,000 in all, 
although many millions, it was stated, 
would have to be exempted because 
they were workers in essential industries 
and agricultural occupations, were men 
with dependants, or on other grounds. 

All male United States citizens be- 
tween the ages specified, and all aliens 
who had declared their intention of 
becoming United States compulsory 
citizens, without any MijRary 

discrimination on , 

, , Training 

grounds of race or 

colour, were required to register on 
October 16. Registration took place at 
125,000 local registration offices through- 
out the country, and the total number 
registering was nearly 17 millions. 
On October 29 lots were drawn at 
Washington to determine the order in 
which the first 800,000 men who had 
registered should be called up for train- 
ing. The ceremony was inaugurated by 
Mr. Roosevelt, who said that the men 
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LORD LOTHIAN’S LAST MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


Great Britain’s Ambassador to the United States was prevented by illness, which was 
to prove fatal, from personally delivering this powerful address to the American people 
on December 11, 1940. So moving was the appeal and so widespread its influence 
that we reproduce the speech here almost in its entirety. 


I T is now nearly five months since I made a public speech 
in the United Stat^ ... In these last five months 
there have been tremendous changes. When I last 
spoke we had just experienced a terrific shock — the overthrow 
of France. If you recall those dismal days you will remember 
there was something like despair among many diplomatic and 
business circles in Washington, Xew York and other cities of 
the United Statas. Hitler had announced that he would 
dictate peace in London in August, or, at the latest, in the 
middle of September. And hadn’t he always been right 
over his military dales ? 

Britain had saved her soldiers, it is true, by a miracle at 
Dunkirk. But they had lost all their equipment, guns, tanks, 
motor vehicles, machine-guns and rifles. The German Air 
Force, too, was known to be far superior in numbers to the 
R.A.F.. and its dive-bombers had just crushed the resistance 
of the French Army. Wasn’t it certain that England was 
going to be conquered, and that, with Hitler's crossing of the 
Channel, the end of the British Commonwealth would come? 

If there were gloomy prophecies in circulation about us, 
there were hardly less gloomy speculations about the future 
of the United States. If Hitler conquered Britain the British 
Fleet would be sunk or surrendered or scattered among the 
British nations overseas. Yet wasn’t it clear that American 
security required two fleets — the British Fleet based on 
Britain blocking the entry of hostile European fleets into the 
Eastern Atlantic and the United States Fleet predominant 
in the Pacific ? 

It was this dual systom which protected the Monroe 
Doctrine and which alone could keep war distant from 
American shores. That, too, was the time when the gloomy 
revelation was made in the Press that the United States was 
as unprepared for modern war as all the democracies had 
been. It was said that she had full modern equipment for 
only 75,000 to 100,000 soldiers, an air force which was very 
good in quality but terribly small and with no reserves or 
the organized manufacturing capacity of the nation behind 
it, and an excellent Navy, but a one-ocean Navy facing the 
possibility of a two-ocean war. 

U.S. Vulnerable from Two Oceans 
rpHE prospect, therefore, before the United States if the 
British Fleet was sunk or surrendered or sailed away 
to outer parts of the British Empire was not rosy. With 
Hitler's and Mussolini’s navies and the remains of the French 
Fleet based on the eastern rim of the Atlantic and on 
strategic islands well out in the Atlantic, Iceland and on the 
Faroes, Azores and Teneriffe, would not the whole American 
Fleet have to come back to the Atlantic, leaving the Pacific, 
both North and South, at the mercy of Japan ? 

If Gibraltar and West African ports fell into Axb hands, 
how could the United States defend the Monroe Doctrine. 
especiaUy if some thousands of ’plane.s were assembled at 
Dakar, with Fifth Columns in the Americas elated and 
arrogant at the downfall of Britain ? 

Finally, what would happen to the rearmament programme 
of the United States if Hitler and his allies, with Britain 
conquered, in posses.sion of nearly all the strategic positions 
and industrial resources of the globe, were able to build three 
'battleships or tanks or aeroplanes for one again.st the United 
States ? 

Those June and July days were indeed gloomy days for 
us and for you. But that grim picture has be<‘n dispelled, at 
any rate for the present, by the action of the people of a 
small island in the North Sea, nobly and valiantly aided by 
the young nations of the British family across the seas. 

First there was the retreat from Dunkirk — not an operation 
likely in itself to bring victory but certainly a testimony to 
the undiminished toughness and lighting capacity of British 


soldiers and sailors. Then came Mr. Winston Churchill, 
with almost the whole of the rest of the world on the run, 
standing undaunted in the breach, defying in matchless 
oratory the apparently iiresistible power and prestige of 
Hitler and National Socialism, and inviting his fellow- 
countrymen not to appea.sement or to retreat but to resistance 
at the price of blood, suffering, sweat and tears. 

Then came reports from your own air attach^ that the 
B-A.F. had taken the measure of the German air force despite 
its superiority in numbers and was on the high road to 
establishing its supremacy over the British Isles. Then 
followed the great air battles of August and September in 
which the Germans lost nearly 200 machines in a day and 
five or six to one in pilots. 

Then came the brutal bombing of London, and especially 
East London, by night. Few people realize what an inferno 
that was. The first attack set great fires alight so that hour 
after hour and niglit after night the German bombers could 
return the short distance to their bases in France to collect 
fresh cargoes of destruction to unload on the stricken people 
in Dockland. 

Britain Wins the Second Round 
X>t7T there was no flinching before Hitler’s attempted 
intimidation, no crying for peace, no suggestion that, 
though we were almost alone, we had had enough. Simple 
victims, blown from hearth and home, declared they would 
stick it if only others did and it led to victory. , , . And, 
finally, has come the gradual petering out of the much- 
heralded invasion of Britain. 

Thus, if Hitler won the first round of the great battle 
which began in Norway in April, we have won the second ; 
for without the conquest of Britain Hitler cannot win the 
war. But do not think that Hitler’s Nazidom is going to be 
easily overthrown. Hitler is certainly going to make another 
attempt next year — and earlier rather than later — to beat 
down our resistance by new methods of still greater violence 
and to open the way to world war and domination by the 
Nazis. . . . 

This time he is going to concentrate on the sea. He has 
failed to overwhelm us in the air, and we are sure he w ill 
continue to fail, while with your help our power to hit back 
with oi^ bombers will steadily increase. But he is building 
submarines and long-distance ’planes with all his might and 
main with which to bomb convoys and announce their 
location to submarines. 

He will base them on all ports and aerodromes along 
that line which runs like a vast semicircle round Britain 
from Narvik, down the northern and western coasts of 
France to Spain. He will have two new 35,000-ton battle- 
ships, Tirpitz and “ Bismarck,” and other vessels in the 
North Sea early next year. With these he will try to deliver 
a knock-out blow at our communications so as to prevent us 
getting the food, raw materials and aeroplanes necessary to 
enable us to continue the war at full strength. Today, 
since the disappearance of the powerful French Naw. we are 
fighting alone. Our Navy, therefore, with the tremendous 
tasks which rest on it, none of which it has shirked or evaded, 
is strung out terribly thin. 

think this is a situation which concerns you almost as 
much as it concerns us. It has long been clear that your 
security , iio less than ours, depends upon our holding the 
Atlantic impregnable and you the Pacific. So long as this is 
so the way of life to which we are attached can continue, 
and our free economic system can resist totalitarian attack. 
But if one of these two na\ies fails and the unity of the 
BritUh Commonwealth begins to disappear, the control of 
trade routes begins to pass to Axis powers, and those control- 
ling bastions of sea-power which now keep war away from 



THE ISSUE NOW DEPENDS LARGELY ON YOU 


America become the jumpiiig-off points from which it c«iii 
be menaced. 

Moreover, the Axis-Japanese Pact of Septemiu*r la>t makes 
nakedly clear the ultimate ob)ective of totalitarian jstiategy. 
As soon iis the Italian or German army or fleet can occupy 
Gibraltar or Xortli-Wi^st Africa, or Great Britain’s control of 
the Atlantic has been sutflciently weakened to cause doubt 
as to where the American Fleet should be stationed, a two' 
ocean attack on Us bntli in the Atlantic and l*aciflc will bo 
simultaneously launched. The more secure t>ur control ot 
the Atlantic, the les^ likely is the outbreak ot a two-ocean war. 

We have both, therefore, a vital interest in decisivclv 
defeating the now rapidly maturing naval attack on British 
coninuinicatioris. It is the best way of preventing a spread 
of the war, and an essential step towards that victory which 
will eventually follow the failure of Hitler to destroy Great 
Britain, both in the air and on the sea, is the iminterruided 
flow of American munitions to the British Isles. 

We have no illusions, therefore, about Ihll. It is gtung 
to bo a hard, dangerous year. Our shipping lo^N^es have 
recently been formidable. In one week Brili-'h. Allied and 
iwiutral losses ^\ere nearly 200,000 tons. . . . We arc 
suffering on an average for October 200 civilian lieaths and 
3(J(i civilians mutilated every night by enemy ).m mbaiahnent, 
and our food supplies are gradually being mon* stnctly 
rationed. But we aren't in the least dismayed. With help 
from you wc are confldent that we can win, and win d‘-ci-^ivcly, 
by 1912, if not before. 

Moral Rottenness of Hitler’s Creed 
are confident, first of all, for spiritual reasons. The 
"" core of Hitlerism is moral rottenness and the belief 
that the use of utter brutality, ruthless power and the prose- 
cution of domination is the road to greatness both in indivi- 
duals and in nations. Hitlerism is a tragedy in Germany. 
Its doctrine is not true. All history proves it wrong. The 
Sermon on the Mount is in the long run much stronger than 
all Hitler's propaganda or Goering's guns and bomb'^. The 
core of the Allied creed, for all our mistakes of omission and 
commission, is liberty, justice and truth, and that, we believe, 
will infallibly prevail if we have resolution and the courage 
to resist to the end. 

But on the side of armaments also we have great grovring 
assets. The curve of our munition and aeroplane production 
is steadily rising — despite bombing. The number of our 
divisions, of our aeroplanes and our pilots is also steadily 
going up. I!\Tiat is more, the important young nations of 
the Commonwealth, Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
Xew Zealand, are fa-^t getting into their stride. The number 
of their divisions is increasing. . . . Indian troops and 
Indian munitions are now’ coming into the battle fronts, and 
ever-increasing resources are coming from colonies and 
territories loyal to a man and proud of their membei-ship of 
the Commonwealtli. 

The whole of this growing aggregation of power is now 
being mobilized. Its first task is to defend that great ring of 
defensive positions which lie around you — Britain itself. 
Gibraltar, Cape Town, Egypt, the Suez Canal. Singapore, 
Australia and New Zealand. As long as we can hold these 
positions we and the democratic world beyond them are safe. 

Our second task is to enable us to deliv’er increasingly 
formidable blows at Germany itself and at her allies, one of 
whom Is alreaily beginning to crack, and to bring assistance 
to the subjugated peoples who are now once more beginning 
to show signs of resistance to Hitler’s will. But that result 
is not yet secure. It will be put to the test in 1941. If we 
can stave off the attack on Britain, if we can outlast next 
year still holding all the positions I have mentioned, Hitlerism 
in the end must go down. By oui*seIves we cannot be sure of 
this result — though we will try our best. Not only is there 
the situation in the North Atlantic which I have described, 
but no one can yet tell where constant pressure by Hitler, 
both on the Vichy Government to give him control of the 
French Fleet and bases in the Mediterranean, and on Japan 
to extend the war in the Pacific, may lead to ; but with vour 
help in aeroplane^., munitions and ships, and on the sea and 
in the field of finance now being discussed between your 
Treasury and ouis, we are sure of victory. 


You have already declared your interest, your sure 
interest, in the survival of Britain. It is fur you to decide 
whether it is to 3 ’our interest to give us whatever assistance 
may be necessary to make certain that Britain shall not fall. 

No War on American Soil 

^llERE are only two more things I want to say in conclusion. 

The first is that nobody who. like myself, h;us seen what 
the steady and constant bomhardment of great citit^; from the 
air means could wish any friendly eountry like the United 
States of America to undergo ain’ similar experience. Hitler 
has let loose this kind of warfare on mankind, and he uill 
have to take the consequi'niN's. We. for geiigraphical 
reason^, are in the firing line. But you, Canada. Au>tralia. 
New Zealand and. probably, South Africa, have the chance, if 
j’ou take it, of saving 3 ’ourseives from being the theatu* of 
total war. You are the centre of that great ring of fortresses 
— Britain, Gibraltar, Cape Town, Suez, Singapore and 
Australia — which I have mentioned and to which I should 
add Hawaii and Panama. So long jvs these fortressi'S stand, 
war, with its aerial bombardment, cannot in any real sen-'O 
of the word roll up to your shores or devastate vour towiL-^ 
and cities. . . . 

The last thing I want to say conceriLs the future. Tliere 
wore two things which I found the ordinary citizen of Britain 
tliinkiiig about. The first was that all his and her ‘iufioring 
and sacrifice should, if possible, end not all wars, for human 
nature is probably not yet ready for that, but the kind of 
total war Hitler is waging, with its hideous mutilation and 
destruction from the air. its brutal persecution of conquered 
peoples. The second was that after this war no one who 
had done his duty should be thrown on the scrap-heap of 
unemployment, with nothing but bonus or dole. Somehow 
or other employment must be found for everybody. 

Some people are spreading a legend that democracy is 
disappearing from Britain and that she will come out at* the 
end of the war a Fascist or Communist State. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. I have never known Britain 
more truly democratic. The British are not going to change 
their essential character. It has shown itself in this war. 
They will move forward, of course, with the times, but 
without revolutionary violence. 

But the more people think about the future the more they 
are drawn to the conclusion that all real hope depends on 
some form of cooperation between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Even if we win total 
victory there will be no change immediately creating an 
eftective new League of Nations. There will be nothing in 
Europe from which to make it. A majority of the younger 
generation consists of people who have been educated in such 
brutish doctrines as blood and earth, that might is right, 
that Jews are social poison or that business men are hyenas 
only fit for destruction. No man can even say what France 
tomorrow will be like. 

Peace Depends on Power of Democracies 

rilHE plain truth is that peace and order alwaj’s depend 
not on disarming police, but on there being an over- 
whelming power behind just law. The onlv place whore that 
power can be found behind the laws of the liberal and demo- 
cratic world is the United States and Great Britain. suj>portea 
by the Dominions and some other free nations. The only 
nucleus round which a stable, peaceful, democratic world 
can be built after this war is if the United States and Great 
Britain possess between them more aerojflanes, ships of war, 
and key positions of world power such as I have described 
than any possible totalitarian rival. Then, and then only, 
will political and industrial freedom be secure and will it be 
possible for a free economic sj'stein to prevail against the 
economics of totalitarianism. . 

The issue now depends largely on what you decide to do. 
Nobody can share that responsibility with you. It is the 
great strength of democracy tliat it brings rcsponsibilitv 
down squarely on every citizen and cverv nation. And 
before the .Judgement Seat of God each must answer for his 
own actions 




BRITAIN LOSES A DISTINGUISHED AMBASSADOR 

At a time when cooperation between Britain and the United States was 
becoming closer and more fruitful, Lord Lothian carried out his duties 
as ambassador with exemplary tact and foresight. His remarkable 
address to the American people late in 1940 was, unfortunately, followed 
by his untimely death on December 12. He is here seen (left) at 
Washington with the Count de Saint Quentin, French Ambassador. 
Photo, As 30 ci(U€d Press 


asserting that the 
country was 
courting disaster 
by its “ warlike 
intervention ” in 
the European 
struggle, since it 
was not in a 
position even to 
defend itself 
properly. He de- 
nounced c o m - 
pulsory military 
service as being 
a departure from 
the American 
tradition. To 
which Senator 
Key Pittman re- 
joined that the 
Colonel should 
cease his efforts to 
create ‘ ‘unfounded 
war fear and lack 
of confidence in 
the Government.” 
“It appears,” 
went on Mr. 
Pittman, “ that 
Colonel Lind- 


tration— Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, and the new Secretaries of War 
and the Nat-y, Mr. H. L. Stimson and 
Colonel Knox, Republicans both — were as 
strong in their condemnation of Nazism 
as they were in support of the Democra- 
cies. American Labour, too — both the 
American Federation of Labour, pre- 
sided over by William Green, and its 
bitter rival, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, led by John L. Lewis — 
were at one in their determination to 
cooperate to the utmost in the fulfilment 
of the defence programme, and so con- 
tribute to a free and secure democracy. 
Yet another critic of the Isolationists 
was the veteran General Pershing, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in the First Great War. 

As the Battle of Britain rose to its 


height American enthusiasm for the 
Allied cause rose with it. „ ,, , 

On every hand there . 

. Aid to 

were signs ot increasing Britain 

impatience with the Iso- 
lationists ; on every hand there were de- 
mands that America should go all out in 
support of hard-pressed Britain. And 
the demand was answered — at least, in 


considerable measure. The American 


were being enrolled “ for one purpose 
only — the task of keeping peace in the 
New World”; and Mr. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, announced that the first 30,000 
would be called up on November 18 and 
the last 200,000 on June 15, 1941. 

Immediately following the passing 
of the Burke-Wadsworth Bill Congress 
approved the Appropriation Bill, pro- 
viding nearly §1,500,000,000 for the 
training of the conscripts and the 
building up of the Army to 1,400,000 
men. But it was now coming to be 
realized that America's problem was not 
man-power, supplies of which are almost 
inexhaustible, but munitions of war. 
On the production front there seemed to 
be little realization of the need for speed 
and increased energy, if not only 
America’s own needs were to be supplied 
but those ot Britain and her allies. 

Some part at least of the widely 
prevailing apathy was due to political 
causes. The Isolationists were still loud 
in their denunciations of the President 
and the “ war-makers,” in their insis- 
tence that never again should the sons of 
American mothers be sent abroad to die 
on a foreign field in a foreign quarrel. 
The Isolationists were represented in 
both parties in Congress, but for the 
most part their strength was drawn 
from the Republicans. Nevertheless, 
opposition to the new defence measures 
was not organized on strictly party lines. 

Most prominent of the Isolationists 
outside the walls of Congress was Colonel 
Lindbergh, who was never tired of 


bergh, who has resided long in Great naval dockyards were made available to 
Britain as its guest, from fear of incens- British warships for repairs. The output 
ing Hitler would deprive the people of of tommy-guns was earmarked for the 
Britain and France of the weapons neces- British Army. The supply of ’planes and 
sary to protect their lives against air- guns, tanks, and all the paraphernalia 
planes and tanks.” Forthright criticism of war was speeded up so that Britain 
of Lindbergh and his fellow Isolationists might have a substantial share. Red 
came from many other quarters. The Cross funds were generously supported, 
principal members of the Adminis- and British children evacuated from 



FOR AND AGAINST ISOLATION 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, here seen (left) testifying against the Lease-Lend Bill in January, 
1941, was among the most outspoken of America’s Isolationists, sparing no rhetorical effort 
to save his country from ‘ warlike intervention ’ in Europe. His attitude provoked much 
vigorous and acid criticism m which Senator Key Pittman of Nevada (right), Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, figured prominently. 

Photos, Wide World; Associated Pre^-iS 
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AMERICA MAKES BOMBERS FOR THE R.A.F. 

Lockheed Hudson twin-engined bombers were among the earliest American-built aircraft to 
operate with the R,A.F., their activities with Coastal Command gaining them a high reputation. 
Here are employees of the Lockheed and Vega plants in California giving a send-off to one of these 
machines which they themselves raised the money to buy as a gift to Britain. Top, a Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation B-24 four-engined bomber after a test flight at San Diego. This 
huge plane, known here as the * Liberator,’ went into service with the R.A.F. in 1941. 
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danger zones were freely welcomed in 
American homes. 

This aid for Britain and the Allies 
went hand in hand with an increasing 
realization of the dangers arising from a 
potential Fifth Column in America 
itself. In June the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, under Mr. Edgar Hoover, 
conducted a nation-wide inquiry into 
the activities of suspected fifth column- 
ists and other subversive elements. In 
August Mr. Hoover declared that his 
bureau had discovered many acts of 
sabotage directed against the national 
defence programme and arms produc- 
tion, and the President found it neces- 
sary to issue a call to the Federal and 
State Law enforcement agents to tackle 


the “ subversive activities, seditious 
acts, and those things that slow up or 
break down our common defence pro- 
gramme.” 

At the same time a Committee 
of the House of Representatives, 
imder the chairmanship of Mr. Martin 
Dies, was busy investigating un- 
American activities. On August 26 Mr. 
Dies disclosed that fTcruiany and Italy 
had been endeavouring to obstruct the 


national defence preparations and pre- 
vent any help being given to Britain ; 
in particular, he accused them of having 
placed agents in American munition 
works and aircraft factories to hinder 
production. In many American cities, 
moreover, a number of German and 
Italian agents were carrying on an ex- 
tensive Fascist propaganda. 

Even the Presidential campaign was 
overshadowed by the threat of war and 






the knowledge of America’s nnprepared- 
iiess. First in the field was the Repub- 
lican candidate, Mr. Wendell Lewis 
Willkie, who was nominated at the 
Republican Convention held at Phila- 
delphia on June 28. Young (he was 
48), a vigorous speaker, and with an 
attractive personality, Mr. Willkie made 
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COMPENSATION FOR AMERICA 
After the collapse of the Low Countries and 
France in May and June, 1940, U.S. exports 
to Continental Europe declined abruptly. No 
less spectacular, however, was the sudden 
enormous increase at this time in material 
sent to Britain, as the accompanying graph 
and diagram strikingly show. A notable 
example is given by aircraft shipments, 
which in the first five months of 1940 were 
only 104, but in August alone jumped to 278. 

Courieny oj the " Xeic York T^me.s ” 


a very strong appeal, and the business 
community in particular welcomed 
the opportunity of voting for one 
who was president of one of America’s 
largest utilities holding companies — the 
Southern and Commonwealth Corpora- 
tion. Moreover, he was a former 
Democrat, and had left his party because 
of his opposition to the Roosevelt New 
Deal. Yet he was no Isolationist ; 
indeed, as the campaign proceeded he 
was to be as forthright in his denuncia- 
tion of Nazism, as whole-hearted in his 
support of Britain and all that Britain 
was fighting for, as the President himself. 
True, the Republican platform contained 
a plank, “ No involvement in a foreign 
war ” ; but other planks demanded 
•• an Army and Navy so strong that no 
unfriendly power can successfully attack 
America or its e.ssential outposts,” and 


support for “ all oppressed peoples 
everywhere who are struggling to obtain 
or maintain their homes and liberties.” 

Another decision adopted by the 
Republicans was “ complete and irre- 
vocable opposition to third terms for all 
American presidents.” This had refer- 
ence to the suggestion that Mr. Roose- 
velt might venture to challenge that 
unwritten law of the American Con- 
stitution which declares that no Presi- 
dent can hold the supreme office for 
more than two terms. Elected in 1933, 
Mr. Roosevelt should not be permitted 
to hold office beyond 1941 ; that was 
the argument of the Republicans, and 
also of a considerable section of his own 
Democrat Party. 

But when the Democrat National 
Convention met at Chicago in July to 
nominate their candidate, it was found 
that some 90 per cent of the 1,094 
delegates had been instructed by their 
state electorates to vote for the re- 


His acceptance of the nomination was 
.signified bv the President in a radio 
speech to the Convention on July 18. 
■■ Like mo.st men of my age,” he said 
in a revealing passage, “ I had made 
plans for a private life of my own choice 
and for mv own satisfaction — a life of 


Roosevelt’s 

Third 

Term 


that kind to begin in January, 1941. 

” These plan.s, like so 
many other plans, have 
been made in a world 
which now seems as 
distant as another planet . . . my 
conscience will not let me stand 
back upon a call to service. The right 
to make that call rests with the people 
through the American methods of a 
free election ; only the people them- 
selves can draft a President. If such a 
draft should be made upon me, I say 
to you with the utmost simplicity, I 
will, with God’s help, continue to serve 
to the best of my ability and with the 
fullness of my strength.” {See p. 1445.) 



nomination of the President. On J uly 1 6 
Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement declar- 
ing that he did not desire nomination, 
was not seeking re-election, and that 
delegates were free to vote for any 
candidate they chose ; but the delegates 
were determined to have Roosevelt, and 
on July 18 he was nominated for a 
third term araid.st scenes of tremendous 
enthusiasm. In the event nearly 950 
delegates voted for him; but it was 
only after long debate that they accepted 
Mr. Roosevelt’s choice of Mr. H. A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, as 
candidate for the Vice-Pre.sidency. 


Like the Repub- 
licans, the Demo- 
crats expr&ssed 
their resolve to 
increase America’s 
defence: “We 
must be so strong 
that no possible 
combination of 
powers would dare 
to attack u.'. We 
propose to provide 
America with an 
invincible air force, 
a Navy strong 
enough to protect 
all our sea coasts 
and our national 
interests, and 
a thoroughly 
equipped and mech- 
anized Army.” 
Then, in the field 
of foreign policy, 
" the A m e r i c a n 
people determine 
that war raging in 
Europe, A.sia and 
Africa shall not 
come to America. We will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars, and we will 
not send our Army, Navy, or Air 
Force to fight in foreign lands 
outside the Americas, e.vcept in case 
of attack.” But “ the world’s greatest 
democracy cannot afford heartle.ssly 
or in a spirit of appeasement to 
ignore the peace-loving and liberty- 
loving peoples, wantonly attacked by 
ruthless aggressors. So (the platform 
continued) we pledge to extend to 
tho.se peoples all the material aid 
at our command, consistent with 
law, and not inconsistent with the 
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A MAJOR TRAGEDY OF THE NAZI WAR ON SHIPPING 

Though only 45 out of 643 lost thek lives by the bombing and torpedoing of the • Empress of Britam,’ (see photos m 

fllf Tled'a d “r 1 ’I of ‘ho hners kymg the British 

flag. Bombed and set on fire m the early mornmg of October 25, most of her passengers and crew were safely taken 
off. While under tow, during the mght of October 27-28, she was torpedoed and sank. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS PROMINENT IN U.S. NAVAL EXPANSION 

Among the provisions of the Naval Expansion Bill of 1940 was the increase of America’s Heet of aircraft rarr,»r i 
ambitious total of twenty vessels. Six were already in commission (' Lexington ’ and ' Saratova ’ to,-, d 
1934 ; ' Enterprise,’ ‘ Yorktown ' and ‘ Wasp,’ 1938) ; and a seventh— the ‘ Hornet ’ here^seen 
at Newport News, Virginia, in December, 1940. With a displacement of 20,000 tons, this ship was desivnL 
83 fighter aircraft, and was constructed at a cost of 31,000,000 dollars exclusive of armlmem 
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DR. FRANK, GOVERNOR-GENERAL, TAKES THE SALUTE AT CRACOW 
The Nazis divided Poland into two main territories — the Reichsgebiet, containing provinces incorporated into the 
Reich ; and the Government-General, which was supposed to have some measure oi autonomy. But under Dr. 
Walther Frank, the German Governor (here seen at the commemoration of the first anniversary of the Government- 
General, on October 26, 1940), it was soon clear that only grievous persecution was to be the lot of the unhappy 
Poles, whom Frank stigmatized as belonging to an inferior and permanently subject race. (See also page 1453.) 





NEW YORK’S AMAZING WELCOME TO ITS THRICE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 

On December ii, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt was re-elected President, being the first holder of that high office to be thus elected for a third term. His 
leading opponent, Mr. Wendell Willkie, polled the highest vote ever recorded for a Republican candidate — 22,327,226 against Roosevelt's 
27,241,939. There was hard hitting on both sides during the electoral campaign, but Mr. Willkie had no illusions about the menace of Hitlerism. 
In a speech in August the Republican leader had declared his promise to ‘outdistance Hitler in any contest he chooses in 1940 or after’ 




RUNNER-UP IN PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 

Mr. Wendell Lewis Willkie was 48 when m 
June, 1940, he was nominated lor President 
at the Republican Convention A former 
Democrat, he had turned over because of 
opposition to the New Deal He polled the 
remarkable total of 22,327,226 votes. 


Willkie — 
Republican 
Leader 


intere.sts of our own national self- 
defence, all to the end that peace and 
international good faith may still 
emerge triumphant.” 

For weeks and months the campaign 
continued. For the first time Mr. 
Roosevelt was opposed by a candidate 
of something approaching his own 
calibre. There was hard- 
hitting on both sides. 
Willkie minced no words 
in his attacks on the 
New Deal, and as.sailed the President 
for attempting what Washington and 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson had never dared 
to attempt. He accused the President 
of dabbling in “ inflammatory state- 
ments ” and “ manufactured panics,” of 
courting a war for which the country 
was hopelessly unprepared and which 
it emphatically did not want, of secretly 
meddling in the affairs of Europe 
and unscrupulously encouraging other 
countries to hojje for more help than 
America was able to give. Yet in the 
same speech — the speech with which 
he opened his election campaign at 
Elwood, Indiana, on August 17 — Mr. 
Willkie told his audience that " we 
must face a brutal, perhaps a terrible, 
fact. Our way of life i.s in competition 
with Hitler’s way of life. I can promise 
to outdistance Hitler in any contest 
he chooses in 1940 or after.” 

These charges were indignantly re- 
pudiated by the President. At Phd- 


adelphia on October 2.3 he complained 
that to tell the public that he wished to 
lead the United States into war was 
wilful misrepresentation : “ It is for 

peace that I shall labour all the days of 
my life.” There was no truth in the 
accusation that his Government liad 
secretly entered into agreements with 
foreign nations. “ I give you this most 
solemn assurance that there is no secret 
treaty, no secret obligation, no secret 
commitment, no secret understanding 
in auv shape, or form, direct or indirect, 
with anv other government, anv other 
nation, in anv part of the world, to 
involve this nation in war or for any 
other purpose.” A few days later the 
President an.swered the criticism that 
he had been slow in rearming America. 
“ I now brand as faLc.” he declared in 
hi.s speech at Madison Srpiare Gardens, 
New York, on October 28, ” the state- 
ment being made by the Republican 
campaign orators day after day and 
night after night, that the rearming of 
America was slow, that it is liamstrung 
and impeded, and that it will never be 
able to meet threats from abroad.” 

Polling took place on November 5, 
the candidates being not only Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, but Norman 
Thomas (Socialist), Earl Browder (Com- 
munist), .lohii W. Aitken (Socialist 


Labour), Roger Bab.son (Prohibitionist) 
and .lohn Zahnd (■' National Green- 
back,” advocating a large increase in 
paper currency). But the five latter 
candidates jiolled only a fe’v votes, and 
the election, one of the liveliest and most 
strongly contested in American hi.story, 
resulted in the triumph of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Of the 48 states in the American Luiion 
he won 39 as against Mr. Willkie’s nine, 
thereby securing 468 votes in the 
electoral college as against Mr. Willkie's 
63. The figures of the vote were : 

Roosevelt (Democrat) 27,241,939 

Willkie (Republican) 22,327,226 

Democrat majority 4,914,713 

If Mr. Roosevelt made history by 
being the first American President to 
be elected for a third term, Mr. Willkie 
had also the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had polled the highest vote ever 
recorded for a Republican candidate. 
On December 12 the electoral college 
formally declared Mr. Roosevelt elected 
for a third term. 

So the tumult of the election died 
away, and once again news of war and 
preparations for war assumed the first 
place ill the newspapers and in the 
public mind. M'hen but a few days 
remained of the old year, the President 
came once again to the microphone. 



AMERICAN ARMS FOR BRITAIN’S HOME GUARD 

In view of the loss of British arms as a result of the evacuation from France an appeal was made 
;ior small arms in the possession of civilians. Also, in the U.S.A. thousands of nfles and revolvers 
were collected for presentation to Britain. Here R.A.F. men are seen assembling Remington 
rifles received from America, a special gift from one American donor, 

Photo, MimMnj of Inforoiation 
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PRESIDENT dC VICE-PRESIDENT 
Top, President Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Wallace and the Vice-President elect, 
Mr. Henry A. Wallace, on arrival at 
Washington after the election in November, 
1940. Below, posting election returns at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, in the 
ball-room reserved for the Republ.can Party. 

Note the poster of Mr. Willkie. 

Photo, Wide World 

His fireside broadcast on December 28 
resolved itself into a “ talk on national 
security,” because “ the sum of the 
whole purpose of your President is to 
keep you and your children later and 
your grandchildren much later out of 
the last ditch of war for the preservation 
of American independence and all of 
the things that American independence 
means to you and me and ours.” In 
easy-to-understand sentences the Presi- 
dent reviewed the history of the last 
few years. He exposed once again 
Nazi treachery, revealed once more the 
Nazi intentions against the security of 
the Americas. In scathing phrases he 
denounced the American appeasers. 
“ The experience of the pa.st few years 
has proved beyond doubt that no nation 
can appease the Nazis ; no man can 
tame a tiger into a kitten by .stroking it.” 
He reviewed the nation’s efforts and 
sacrifices, all devoted to a single-minded 
jiurpose — the defence of the United 
fstates ; bluntly he declared that great 
as the effort and sacrifice had been, 




much more would be required in the 
weeks to come. For, he made it plain, 
'■ we mu.st be the great arsenal of 
democracy.” 

Then, after expressing his belief that 
the Axis Powers were not going to win 
this war, he concluded with a rallying 
call to his people. As President of the 
United States he challenged them to 
make a national effort — ” a mightier 
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effort than we have ever yet made to 
increase our production of all the 
implements of defence to bring success 
to our democratic neighbour. I call 
for it in the name of that nation which 
we love and honour and which we are 
privileged and proud to serve. I call 
upon our people with absolute con- 
fidence that our common cau.se will 
richly succeed.” 



Historic Documents. CCIII—CCVI 


DEMOCRACY IN THE BALANCE 

Here we reprint extracts from cogent speeches by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull 
at a time when America was faced not only with the election of a President, but also 
with the wider choice between government by her own people or eventual slavery 

under a world dictatorship. 


President Roosevelt, in Bro.vdca^it Address to the 
Democr.atic Convention, July 18, 1U40 : 

I N times like these, in times of great tension, the compass 
of tlie world narrows to a single fact — the fact wliich 
dominates our world is the fact of armed aggression, 
aimed at the form of government, tlie kind of society that 
we in the United States have chosen and estahJhlied for 
ourselves. It is a fact which no one any longer doubts, 
which no one is any longer able to ignore. 

It Is not an ordinary war. It is a revolution imposed by 
force of arms wliich tlireaten all men everywhere. It is a 
revolution which proposes, not to set men free but to reduce 
them to slavery in the interests of dictatorship, which has 
already shown the nature and the extent of the advantage 
which it hopes to obtain and which dominates the lives of all 
of us. 

Whatever its new trappings and new slogans, tyranny is 
the oldest and most discredited rule known to history, and 
whenever tyranny has replaced a more human form of 
government it luw been due more to internal causes than 
external. Dcmocrncy can thrive only when it is left to the 
vote of those whom Lincoln called “ the common people.” 
Democracy can hold their devotion only when it adequately 
respects their dignity by so ordering their society to assure 
to the masses of men and women reasonable security and 
hope for themselves and for their children. We in our 
democracy, and those who live in still unconquered demo- 
cracies, will never willingly descend to any form of this so- 
called security of efficiency which calls for the abandonment 
of other securities more vital to the dignity of man. We 
must live under the liberties which were Mrst heralded by 
Magna Carta, and placed into operation tlirough the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Bill of Rights. . . . 

Mb. Cordell Bull, U.S. Secretary of State, in an 
Address to the Pan-American Conference in Havana. 
July 22, 1940 : 

T he Americas are endangered by the tragic conllngration 
which is sweeping through the world, and it would 
be suicidal not to recognize those dangers and not to prepare 
to meet them fully and decisively. The war came as a 
culmination to a process of deterioration in international 
conduct and morality wherein the forces of ruthless conquest 
have been gathering strength in several parts of the world. 
These forces shrink from no means of attaining their ends 
in their contempt for all moral and ethical values. They are 
bent on uprooting the very foundation of orderly relations 
among nations, subverting, undermining, and destroying 
the existing social and political institutions within nations. 

Our nations must not blind themselves into a fatal com- 
placency. as so many nations have done to their mortal 
sorrow, regarding the possibility of attack from without 
or externally directed attempt from within to undermine 
their national strength and subvert their cherished social 
and political institutions. Lest our nations suffer the fate 
that has already befallen so many other peace-loving and 
peace-seeking nations, wisdom and prudence require that 
we have in our hands adequate means of defence, , , . 

President Roosevelt, in his First Public Speech after 
Re-election, November 11, lOiO: 

^VER the last century almost all peoples had acquired 
” some form of popular expref,sion of opinion, some form 
of election, some form of franchise, some form of tlie right 
to be heard. And all of the Americas in that century, and 
the British Isles with them, Kngland, Scotland. Ireland 
and Wales, led the world in spreading the gospel of democracy 
among peoples great and small. And tlie world as a whole 


felt much grace, for by that time it had discarded feudalism 
and conquest and dictatorship'^. 

Peoples felt that way within tlie memory of many of us 
who are liere today. They felt that way in 1914. when a 
detiriite eftbrt was made in part of the world to destiov this 
new order of the ages, to destroy it after its relatively short 
trial, and to substitute for it tlie doctrine tliat might makes 
right. 

I for one do not believe that the era of Deinooiacy in hnniaii 
affairs can or ever will be sruiffed out in our lifetime. I for 
one do not believe tiiat new etibi-ts will be successful in steril- 
izing tlie seeds wliicli iiave taken siicii firm root as a iiar- 
binger of better lives for mankind. I for one do not believe 
tliat the world will revert eitlicr to a moilcrn form of ancient 
slavery, or to the control vc'-tcd in modern feudalism or 
modern emperors or modern dictators or modern oligarciis 
in tliese days. I for one do believe tliat the very people 
under their iron lieel will themselves rebel. 

After all. what are a few months, or even a few yeare. 
in the lifetime of any of us ? Those alive today, not in the 
existing democracies alone, but also among the populations 
of the smaller nations already overrun, are thinking in the 
larger terms of the new order to which we have been accus- 
tomed and which we intend to continue. 

Time has marched on. We recognize certain facts of IflfO 
which did not exist in 1918 — a need for the elimination 
of aggressive armaments ; a need for the breakdown of 
barriers in a more closely knitted world ; a need for restoring 
honour in the written and spoken word. We recognize 
that the processes of democracy must be greatly improved 
so that we may attain those purposes. Tlie young men of 
1917 and 1918 helped to preserve tliose truths of democracy 
for our generation. We still unite, we still strive mightily 
to preserve intact that new order of tlie ages founded by the 
fathers of America. 

President Roosevelt, i.\ a Bro.adc.a.st Address to tiie 
Ajieric.an Nation, Dece.mber 29. 1940 i 
^UR policy is not directed towards war; its sole purpose 
^ is to keep war away from our country and away from 
our people. Democracy’s Hglit against world conquest 
is being greatly aided, and must be more greatly aided, by 
the rearmament of the United States and by sending every 
ounce and every ton of ammunitions and supplies tliat we 
can possibly spare to lielp tlie defenders wlio are in tile front 
line. . . . 

We must he the great arsenal of democracy. For tliis 
is an emergency a-s serious as war it.self. Wo must apply 
ourselves to our tii-sk with tlie .same resolution, the same 
sense of urgency, tlie same .siurit of patrioti-.m and saerilice 
as we would show wore we at war. We liave furnislied tlie 
Britusli witli material support and %ve will furnish far more 
in future. There will he no falling back in our dctenniiuition 
to aid Great Britain. No dictator, no combination of dic- 
tators, will weaken tliat determination by tlireats of liow 
tliey will construe tliat deteimination. 

I believe that the Axis Powers are not going to win tliis 
war. I base that belief on tlie late.st and best information. 
We have no excuse for defeatism. We liave every good 
reason for hope. 

I have the profound conviction that tlic American people 
are determined to put forth a mightier effort tlian we have 
ever yet made to increa,se our production of ail the implements 
of defence to bring success to our democratic neighiiour. 
As President of the United States I call for tliat national 
clFort. I call for it in tiie name of that natie.ii wiiicli we 
love and honour, and wliicli we are privileged and proud to 
servo. I call upon our peo)ile with alisolute confidence tliat 
oiir common c.ruso will riclilv succi-ed. 



Chapter 137 

NAZI POLICY IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES: 
NORWAY, DENMARK AND POLAND 

The End of 1940 — An Iron Subjugation — Terboven's ^ New Order' for 
Norway — Ban on King Haakon — Haired of Vidkun Qidsling — Political 
Em irownent in Denmark — Activities of Dr. Clausen — Slaughter of Livestock — 

Danes in the East Kent Regiment — The Polish-Czech Agreement — Mass 
Deportation of Poles to Germany — Concentration Camps — The Village of Death 
{Holland. BeHium and Czechos/oiakia in the same period are considered in Chap. 139) 


S ELDOM Miice Attila swept over 
Europe had the Continent entered 
upon such a miserable winter as in 
the'final inouth' of l'J40. While Britain 
underwent continuous ni»ht bombing, 
the tortured lands of Czechoslovakia. 
Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark and France — every coimtry 
where the Nazis ruled — suffered a lack 
of food and fuel and a deprivation of 
liberty. An iron subjugation, enforced 
with the aid of tank, aero- 


3. Dissolution of all exi'itiii^ political 
parties, which, said Tcrboveii, were infected 
with pro-British sentiments, and a ban on 
the creation of new parties. 

As a result of this ban on their 
monarch the Norwenian.s came to regard 
lovaltv to the exiled King not as a 
political act but as an act of faith. For 
them the monarchy came to be ident- 
ical with and a .symbol of liberty. 
Terboven’s decree onlv reinforced the 


bulden, Norwegians started to parade 
the .streets of Oslo and other towns 
wearing a paper-clip in their lapel : this 
symbolized ” Hold together.” In the 
town of Saepsborg about twenty people 
were arrested for this offence in Octo- 
ber. The Germans then prohibited 
the wearing of paper-clips, whereupon 
Norwegians began writing “ Long Live 
the King ” on banknotes. 

But many pcoj lc favoured more vio- 
lent methods. In November 


plane and secret police, had 
as fitting corollary the gloom 
of blacked-out streets by 
which the Nazis hoped to 
evade the attentions of the 
avenging R.A.F., now 
stronger than ever after its 
defeat of the Nazi daylight 
onslaught on Britain. 

Thousands of patriots 
died at the hands of Nazi 
execution squads for .sabot- 
age, and many others were 
harshly punished for trivial 
offence.s. Tens of thousands 
died of cold and starvation 
in their own homes, in the 
.streets, and in concentration 
camps. But the conquered 
peoples clenched their teeth 
and held on in hope of de- 
liverance. Amid.st the most 
ruthles.s acts of oppression 
they kept their faith, en- 



TEXTILE SHORTAGE IN THE CONQUERED 
COUNTRIES 


a number of mysterious 
landslides occurred at .several 
points simultaneously, and 
the railway between Oslo 
and Bergen was blocked in 
ten places. The Nazis sus- 
pected that patriotic Nor- 
wegians were keeping Britain 
well informed of German 
military movements. Early 
in December the Gestapo 
swooped down on various 
towns of Western Norway 
and claimed to have dis- 
covered many secret wireless 
sets. There were many 
arrests. Fish packers found 
ways to render unfit for 
consumption large supplies 
of tinned and salted fish 
commandeered by the Nazi.s 
for the German Army. 

But the most bitter 
hatred was reserved for the 


couraged by Britain’s sue- Today, \ 
cess in her own skies and by made or 
the British citizens’ dogged civilian . 

defiance of Hitler’s bombs. ^ 

They even found time to 
jest wryly at the ludicrous “ New 
Order ” of Europe’s self-styled “ Master 
Race.” 

In Norway Joseph Terboven, the 
Reichskommissar, announced his New 
Order from Oslo radio station on 
October 1, 1940. Its main points were : 

1. A ban on tho return to Norway of the 
Norwegian Royal Family (King Haakon 
being in exile in Britain) and on the Free 
Norwegian (Jovornment in London, headed 


Today, when almost every article of common use or consumption js 
made or derived from riw materials that can serve the war effort, the 
civilian directly feels the effect oi war in a hundred ways. Here is an 
advertisement in an Oslo shop tor paper towels, by use ol which 
coupons could be saved, since all textiles were strictly rationed 


couviction — which had been growing 
ever since the Norwegians witnessed the 
discomfited Germans at invasion exer- 
cises off the coast — that a British %'ictory 
was in the end inevitable. The Nor- 
wegian Government, broadcasting daily 
from London, refuted the Nazi lies 
portraying a state of defeatism and 
terror in Britain. 

Since portraits of King Haakon were 


ption IS Norwegian “ Fuehrer,” 

fort, the Vidkun Quisling (whose 

r 'h name came to be adopted 

to signify the new kind of 
traitor). Although the only 
alternative to Quisling would have 
been a purely German rule, opposition 
to Quisling and his supporters was so 
strong that they were howled down and 
sometimes beaten, even when guarded 
by police and Nazi storm troopers. At 
the beginning of November a “ quis- 
ling” alderman tried to address a meet- 
ing at Mos.s, in Central Norway, but 
djmamite exploded when the loud- 


by Johan Xyga.ardsvold ; 

2. Establishment of a Nazi-approved 
(ioiincil of State of 13 meiubers. replacing the 
Council of Administration set up by the 
tiermans immediately after invasion ; 


banned, the Norwegiams began in 
thousands to wear coins with the King’s 
profile in their buttonholes. WTien the 
wearing of coins in this wav was for- 


speakers were switched on. A riot fol- 
lowed : police, storm troopers and the 
fire brigade eventually restored order, 
but not before the windows of the 
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Nr. }. 


Organ for frihatsk^eapara 


1. &rg. 


an ting aoa d a Ite a kaa ta f ra oo a . 

Ijrskerne har tatt Horga man Ikka folket. ?olket ar halt og ar sin 
konge tro. Eii promille av Andelig defekte IndlTlder aon ligger under 
nerkemaktenea innflyteXae ragnar vl ikka mad 4 

Det ar i motgang at folk blir styrket, og vl akal nu viaa at kjer- 
ligheten til vart fedreland aom v&rt folk har bodd 1 tuaener av fir. 






NEWS-SHEET FOR LOYAL NORWEGIANS 
This hand-printed news-sheet, ‘ The Royal Mail,’ was circulated secretly in Norway under the 
noses of the occupying Nazis The text begins : ‘ The Germans have taken Norway but not the 
Norwegians.' By such means patriotic Norwegians were heartened and the poisonous influence 
of ‘ Fritt Folk,’ the Quisling organ, was nullified. 


Vidkun 

Quisling’s 

Blandishments 


Norwegian Nazi PartyV local head- 
quarters had been smashed. 

When the Qui'^ling Party installed 
their men in the Trade Union Council 
for the practical application of Nazi 
*■ [irinciples,” Norwegian trade unionist.- 
systematically destroyed their own 
organization, built up with so much 
care and sacrifice over a great number 
of years, rather than let it be used b_v 
th(‘ Nazi.s. They burned their docu- 
ments, lists of members and particulars 
of investments. 

Quisling offered many inducement.^ 
to his fellow countrymen to cooperate 
with him and the Gormans. Announcing 
a new National flag for 
Norway — a gold cro,5.s 
on a red background — 
he told a meeting in 
Oslo in October, 1940, that capitalism 
had now been destroyed. Among new 
schemes for ab.sorbing the tuiemployed 
sjfecial attention would be paid, he 
stated, to the development of Norway's 
waterfalls for electric power and the 
comstructiou of 16,000 mile.s of new 
roads. He also announced the coming 
abolition of the Storting (the Norwegian 
Parliament), which wa.s to be replaced 
by two hoiLses, the “ Naeringstiug ” 
and ■' Kulturtiiig " — trade and culture 
nrgardzations respectively. 

In spite of intense hardship in Norway 
and hi.s glowing descriptions of con- 
ditions in the Reich, Quisling failed 
lamentably in inducing Norwegians to 
go to Germany to work for the Nazis. 
A few hundred only had been enrolled 
at the end of the year, while the Germans 
had been led to expect a first batch of 
5,0<X) in January, 1941. 

Even schoolchildren were caught up 
in th.e flame of hatred, and teachers 
scarcely dared to protect the offspring 
of pro-quislings against the natural 
resentment of other youngsters. Quis- 
ling’s paper, “Fritt Folk,” was forced 
to threaten teachers with “ manual 
labour and a prolongation of holidays 


(unpaid) “ if they continued to show 
passivity towards the opponents of the 
new order. Many teachers and several 
scores of pupils were arrested. 

Signs were by no moans lacking that 
Terboven was hecoming increasingly 
di.s.sati.sfied with Quisling, who was fail- 
ing to make good his promises to the 
Nazis. In December, 1940, the traitor 
paid a second visit to Berlin, apparent- 
ly to explain the failure of his labour- 
recruitmeiu campaign and to tell 
Goebbel.s at first hand about the 
pievailiug disorder in Norway. Nor- 
wegians .-peculated whether Quisling 
would be replaced by another Norwegian 
Nazi, possibly by ilogcn.s. 

Meanwhile Nazi despoliatiou went 
on. The Allied blockade had caused a 
lack of bread, for Norway was largely 
dependent on foreiarn wheat, of whieh 
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nearly 204,000 tons had been imported 
in 19.37. Oslo’s egg consumption was 
reduced by seven-eighths. Food prices 
increased sixfold, and even fish, normally 
a main item of Norw'ay's exports, 
became -carce in a countrt' called upon 
to feed 2.10.000 Germans in addition to 
its own population. A wave of .-pecula- 
tion and hoarding .swept the country, 
in spite of drastic measures, such as the 
clo.sing of shops offending against price 
regulations and the establishment of a 
Government monopoly m butter sales. 
Germanv took the entire Norwegian 
■■ crisis ’’ reserve of potatoes (amounting 
to 300,000 ton.'), which had been planted 
in spring to provide for the coming 
winter. 

New clothing became rare, as German 
soldiers and officers (with currenc}" 
provided gratis by the German author- 
ities) bought up fur coats and every 
other kind of wearing apparel for their 
womenfolk in the Fatherland. 

The Germans also “ purchased ” the 
greater part of Norwegian stocks of 
dried fish, for 4.000,000 Norwegian 
kroner. Previously they 
had taken enormous 
quantities of fresh fish, 
disregarding the prote,-t 
of the Norwegian Boaid of Public 
Health that this would bring the 
country’s winter food supplies to a 
perilously low level. 

As a result of this plundering policy 
of the Nazi rulers and the inevitable 
interference with the former eco- 
nomic organization Norway was reduced 


Norway 
Despoiled 
of Food 
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OSLO SHOWS ITS DISGUST AT QUISLINGITES 

Left, marks made by Norwegian patriots on a cake shop at Oslo : the letters denote that the 
owner Ls a member of the Nasjonal Semling— that is, a quisFngite. Right, damaged window 
at the office of Quisling’s newspaper, ‘ Fritt Folk. ’ 
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RESULT OF THE NAZI DESPOLIATION OF NORWAY 

Apart from the breakdown of economy resulting from the invasion and conquest, Norway suffered 
grievously from the big-scale requisitioning of food and foodstuffs by the Germans. Things 
soon came to such a pass that people had to be fed in state kitchens, and meat became almost 
unobtainable for Norwegians. Above is part of a long queue outside a butcher’s m Oslo. 


to the state where her people had to be 
fed in national kitchens. Hunger led 
to many demonstrations — as in Oslo, 
where housewives queueing outside a 
butcher’s -shop attacked two German 
soldiers who were carrying away pork. 
Anti-German demonstrations outside 
the German barracks in Aalesund in 
November resulted in an order for- 
bidding the inhabitants to be out after 
dark four nights a week. 

In another calculated act of repression 
the Nazis struck at the leaders of 
Norwegian patriotism. General Huge, 
the popular C.-in-C. of the Army, was 
deported to Germany. At the end of 
the year several special gaols were being 
opened to house the overflow from the 
ordinary pri.sons. The first of these 
buildings, established at Stavanger, 
held several hundred political offenders, 
who were completely isolated from the 
outside world. Another prison, at Toen.s- 
berg, contained many political prisoners 
transferred from numerous “ auxiliary ” 
gaols, who were kept without trial. 
Capital punishment was threatened 
for sheltering British subjects. 


In the face of such economic and 
political pressure it would not have 
been surprising if many Norwegians 
had decided, as the Nazis intended, 
that collaboration 
with Quisling was 
the only alternative 
to extermination. 

But the heart of the 
people was sound, 
and even those who 
succumbed to Nazi 
coercion were held 
in check by the 
outspoken hatred of 
the majority for 
Nazi ideals. 

The resignation, 
in December, 1910, 
of seven judges of 
the Supreme Court 
was an outstanding 
example of courage 
in high places. These 
men, all well known 
in Norway, exposed 
themselves and their 
families to the most 


bitter victimization because they refused 
to tolerate Quisling interferences with 
the Judicature. 

The Free Norwegian Government in 
London, by frequent broadcasts, kept 
the Norwegian people fully informed of 
the true state of affairs outside Nazi- 
dominated Europe. They were told of 
the growing strength of the Norwegian 
Forces in Britain, 
:%• commanded by 

General Fleischer. 
Norwegians from 
all over the world 
came to swell their 
ranks, and many 
made hazardous 
journeys in small 
boats over the 
North Sea to join 
up. 

Norwegian sailors 
were manning some 
of the U.S.A. des- 
troyers transferred 
to Britain. The part 
played by Norwegian 
M.T.B.s and gun- 
boats was described, 
and an account was 
given of the work of 
the merchant marine. 
The oppressed 



JOSEPH TERBOVEN 
On October i, 1940, Terboven announced 
his ‘ New Order ’ for Norway. His first 
point was a ban on King Haakon and 
the Free Norwegian Government. 
Photo, KetjMone 
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people were cheered to hear that Nor- 
wegian airmen in Canada, under the 
supervision of Mr. Bernt Balchen, had 
received their American-made ’planes. 
Several visits of Royal Air Force 
bombers to Norwegian military objec- 
tives heartened the people, although 
they would have liked to see more 
frequent R.A.F. raids, carried out on a 
far larger scale. 

The broadca.sts by Norwegian states- 
men in London kept aflame the spirit 
of resistance. A determination to avoid 
the errors of the past, which had re- 
sulted in Norway's subjugation, was 
evident. E.xtracts from a book by Carl 
.1. Hambro, President of the Norwegian 
Parliament, entitled “I Saw it Happen in 
Norway,” brought home to Norwegians 
the perfidy of the Germans whom they 
had formerly welcomed as guests. 

There was a notable broadcast in 
December made by Trygve Lie, Acting 
Foreign Minister for Dr. Koht, who was 
on leave, in which Norway’s role in the 
post-War world was clearly defined. 

“The fight for freedom,” he said “can 
TOCceed only in clo.se cooperation with 
other free nations. We shall now . . . try 
to find new forms for international coopera- 
tion which will have greater chances to 
succeed. One thing is certain ; this coopera- 
tion will be something quite ditferent from 
that which the present Germany is trying to 
force on us.” 

In Denmark the political environment 
was somewhat different, for the country 
had oSered no resistance to German 
occupation and was not a belligerent. 
But many Danes, in spite of more 
lenient treatment, were by no means 
willing to cooperate with the Nazi 
invaders. Danish newspapers were still 


permitted a fair degree of liberty, which Gerinaii garrison — or should they try to 

can be explained by Hitler’s determin- rule through the native qui.^lmg element? 

ation to maintain Denmark as the The chosen instrument of the Germans 

“ show-piece ” of invaded countries. In in Denmark was Clau.^en, a native of the 

December, 1940, Dr. Fritz Clausen, province of South Jutland and leader of 

Danish Nazi leader, sent to Himmler the Danish National Sociali.st "Workers’ 

four replicas of Danish war trumpets Party, the largest Nazi organization in 

from the Stone Age period. Clausen Denmark. Forty-seven years old. Dr- 

expressed the wish that “ the original Clausen worked ardently to create what 

Germanic mode of life be realized on the he called “ a revival of Danish national 

basis of uniting blood-related Germanic spirit,” promising the restoration of 

peoples in the common task of furthering former Danish possessions — some lost 

Nazi ideology in the New Europe.” by Denmark centuries earlier. But his 

The comment of the conservative campaign fizzled out, and the Danes re- 

Copenhagen newspaper “ National- mained indifferent to promises of terri- 
tidende” was: “ Denmark is occupied torial gains under the “ New Order.” 
by Germany under prote.st, and it is Clausen was a heavily-built man of 
therefore tactless for any Dane to make the Goering type, with a puffy face ; he 

any gift.” The same newspaper com- had a love of uniforms and ostentation, 

mented as follows on the introduction and was an unappealing xjnsm-j-gssful 

by the Nazis of a new Norwegian flag : figure. Then, too. King Danish 

“ It is a violation of all that is most Christian and other , _ . . , 

deep-rooted in the common heritage members of the Royal 

of the Scandinavian peoples. For all Family still retained a strong hold 

Scandinavians the flag has never been on the people’s affections. The King’s 

a svmbol of a system, but the most acquiescence in the German occupation 

precious svmbol of their very nation- was suspected to be a V'ery unwiliing 

ality.” ' one, and it was realized that he was 

In Denmark, as in Norway, the as much a victim of German deceit 

Germans were faced with a dilemma, as they themselves. In any case the 

Should they discard their much vaunted alternatives to the monarchy would 

“ collaboration ” and create a purely have been a dictatorship by Clausen or 

German administration — with all this German military rule in all its ruthless- 

implied in increased hatred of the ness. The sympathies of Prince Axel 

invader, a strengthening of passive were believed to be with Britain, and it 

resistance, and the need for a larger was widely rumoured that two requests 

HIDING PLACE OF THE NAZI PRISON SHIP ‘ ALTMARK ’ 

This historic photograph, taken by a Coastal Command aircraft on reconnaissance over Nor- 
wegian waters on February i6, 1940, but only released many months later, disclosed the ‘ Altmark ’ 
sheltering in Joessing Fjord and gave the first information of its whereabouts. The successful 
attack on the prison ship by H M.S. ‘ Cossack ’ and the release of nearly 300 British prisoners 
followed. For the full narrative and other photographs see Chapter 63, pages 668 — 674 
Photo. Dnti^h Official : Cioirn Copifriaht 
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NAZIS IN DENMARK MARCH TO BILLETS 
Though Denmark was not a belligerent and had offered no resistance to the German invasion 
and occupat’on, she soon suffered the same ruthless exploitation as other countries under Nazi 
Control Pigs and cattle, tor which it was impossible to procure fodder, were taken away to 
Germany for slaughter, a large percentage even ot her milch cows being killed off This 
photograph was taken in the early summer of 1940. not long after the invasion. 

Photo. E.S.A. 


he had made for permission to visit 
Britain had been “ discouraged.” 

Tlie German youths who had marched 
so confiilently into Denmark in May, 
expecting to be treated as “ liberators 
from international Jewry and capital- 
ism,” were astonished as time went on 
at the " lack of love ” on the part of 
the Danes. German officers found it 
difficult to understand the attitude of 
Dani.sh girls who, when asked for a 
dance, turned to Dani.sh friends and 
said : “ Take me home, I am tired.” 
Mutual resentment between Danes and 
Germans grew until there were scuffles 
at the verv entrance to the Royal 
Palace, and King Christian found it 
necessary to warn his people to treat 
the Germans in a correct and dignified 
manner. 

The utter ruthlessness of German 
exploitation was described by an eco- 
nomic expert in London in the autumn 
of 1940. Instead of allowing Denmark 
to build up reserves of meat when 
Danish feeding stuffs for her 

, . , , pigs and cattle began to 

Livestock ^ , , ,, ^ ” 

. run snort, the Germans 

Plundered ^ . 

took away livestock for 

slaughter in their own country. In 
six weeks from the beginning of 
September, 1940, they took 20,000 
head of cattle a week — three times 
the normal exports to all countries. 
Eight per cent of Denmark’s milch 
cows, .30 per cent of her heifers, one 
half of her pigs and half her poultry 
were earmarked for slaughter for Ger- 


man consumption. The Nazis also 
recjuisitioned the Jutland potato crop. 

Though the Nazi occupation of the 
country had been peacefully accepted, 
apart from a clash on the first day. 
many of the people found it impos- 
sible to tolerate the hegemony of the 
Germans. In Denmark itself there was 
no focus for active work to free the 
country, though, of course, there were 
“ underground ” movements, sternly 
discouraged by the Government. Out- 
side Denmark, however, eager patriots 
found a nucleus around which they 
could build up a force designed to fight 
for the restoration of Denmark’s inde- 
pendence. In London there was set up 
in October, 1940, the Danish Council 
to work for a British victory. Under 
the presidency of Mr. T. K. Kielberg 
it held its first meeting at the Danish 
Club in London. " The organization,” 
said Mr. Kielberg. ■' will link up Danes 
anxious to serve the cause of liberty. 
It will link up with the great Dani.sh 
populations in America and the British 
Empire.” Thus yet another band of 
[latriots was added to the number who 
saw in Britain the only hope of their 
countries’ ileliverauce, and soon Lon- 
doners beheld in the streets khaki-clad 
figiues with “ Denmark ” worked on 
their shoulder-dashes. These were 
Danes who had volunteered in a British 
regiment particularly dear to them — 
the East Kent (Buffs) Regiment, of 
which King Christian had for long been 
a Colonel. 


During the autumn of 1940 Poland, 
first of our Allies involved in the war 
with Nazidom, was looking and plan- 
ning ahead for the Europe of the future. 
In November she came to an agreement 
with the Czech Provisional Government 
in London. Britain took a lively interest 
in this rapprochement between two 
Powers who^e ri'lations had been em- 
iiittered by the Polish seizure of the 
Tesclien district of Eastern Czecho- 
slovakia on October 1, 1938, while 
Germanv was marching into the Sude- 
tenlanil. The Poles now recognrzed this 
action to have been a mistaken one, 
and it was in the interests of all the 
.Vllies to restore good relations. 

Mr. Churchill was present, together 
with Dr. Hugh Dalton. Minister of 
Economic Warfare, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
Under-Secretarv for Foreign Affairs, 
and other .statesmen, at the first meet- 
ing between Czechs and Poles in the 
Polish House on October 9, 1940. 
Poland was represented by General 
Sikorski, Prime Minister and C.-in-C. 
of the Polish Forces, and M. Wladyslav 
Rackiewicz. President of the Polish 
Republic. Dr. Edvard Benes, Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Czechoslovak 
Government, represented his country. 

The outcome of this meeting was a 
Declaration signed on November 11, 
1940, in London. The chief provisions 
read : 

'■ The two (iovenimcnts consider it 
imperative to declare solemnly that Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, closing once and for all 
the period of past recriminations and dis- 
putes, and t<aking into consideration the 
community of their fundamental interests, 
are determined, on the conclusion of this war, 
to (mter as independent and Sovereign States 
into a closer political and economic associa- 
tion which would become the basis of a new 
order in Central Europe and a guarantee of 
its stability. 

Moreover, both Governments express the 
hope that in this cooperation, based on 
respect for the freedom of nation-s, the 
principles of democracy and the dignity of 
man, they will also be joined by other 
countries in that part of the European 
continent.” 

This Agreement wa.s freely admitted 
to bo only an initial step in the creation 
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‘THE VOICE OF POLAND’ 

One of the 140 secret loyalist news-sheets, 

‘ Glos Polski ’ — ‘ Polish Voice ’ — was cir- 
culated extensively. Photograph shows the 
heading of the issue for December i. 1940. 
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Germiili aims, as miglit be expected, 
were the absolute opposite of Czech and 
Polish one-N. The “ Berliner Boersen 
Zeitung '' in December, 1940, published 
an illuminating article expressing the 
view that all links existing between 
different Slavonic peoples should be cut 
off and destroyed. Poles should be 
divided from Czechs and Slovaks, and a 
wedge should be driven between different 
national groups in Poland. Attempts 
to put tills tirogramme into practice 
were seen in the description of the 


property of man}' Poles m \\'estern and 
Xortheni Poland was given to Germans 
from the Baltic States, and scores ot 
thousands of Poles were deported to the 
Warsaw Central Government. Manv of 
the deportees died on the way. They 
were packed into trucks — men separated 
from their wives, mothers from their 
children — and sent on the five-day 
journey in mid-winter, when the tem- 
perature was 22 degrees below zero. 

With a great many of its buildings 
damaged or destroyed, Warsaw wu'- 








SCENES OF HORROR FROM 
THE POLISH MASSACRE 

Supplied by the Polish Ministry 
ot Information, these indisputable 
phototfraphs show (above) blind- 
folded Polish civilians bein^ led to 
the execution ground m the forest 
of Palmir/, outside Warsav/ ; and 
(right) a firing party at its dread- 
ful task ; one soldier watches at 
the ‘ ready ’ whilst another loads. 


of a future Europe which should he 
freed from the constant menace of Ger- 
man aggres.siou. But it wa.s a step in 
the right direction, and was haileil as 
such by those countries which remem- 
bered all too vividly that the thirteen 
pre-war States in Central Europe lying 
between Italy, Germany, and Russia 
were unable, in spite of local ententes, 
to ward off aggres.sioii by the Great 
Powers to which they served as buffer ” 
States. Perhaps the mo.st significant 
a.spect of the Polish-Czech declaration 
was that it envisaged the subsequent 
collaboration of other nations in a 
Democratic Europe. 



Polish Highlanders of the Xorthern 
Tatra as members of the German 
'■ Harconian Stamm.” while the Slovaks 
residing on the southern side of the 
mountains were “ Slavs.” Similar efforts 
were made in Silesia to .separate Poles 
from Czechs. 

The oppre.ssioii of the Poles continued 
unabated, and 15,000 people were exiled 
from Warsaw alone in Sejitember, 1940. 
With Eastern Poland in Russian hands 
and Western and Xortheni Poland 
incorporated in Germany, the remaining 
territory, equal in size to half ])re-war 
Poland, was called upon to sujiport a 
greatly mciea^od ])opulatiou. The 






INCIDENT IN THE ATTACK 
ON POLISH CULTURE 
Stages in the destruction by the 
Nazis of the monument in 
Cracow to the poet and patriot 
Adam Mickiewicz With devil- 
ish thoroughness the Nazis 
struck at all cultural and 
educational organizations in an 
attempt to stamp out for ever 
Polish national aspirations. 
I*huto<t. of 

I nfonnation 
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crowded to the limit — whole families 
packed into single rooms, with no heat- 
ing, lighting or windows. It was 
estimated that some 40,000 people died 
of cold and starvation. The bread ration 
of about half a pound per per.'Oii daily 
was of, steadily deteriorating quality. 
Poles could obtain meat only once in 
six weeks, and then only in minute 
quantities. Fat, i.ssued on ration cards, 
consisted solely of black colza oil. Coal 
sold at 500 zlotys (£20 at pre-war valu- 
ation) a ton, or more than seven times 
the official price fixed in the summer, 
and was unobtainable by the ordinary 
inhabitant. Yet the unhappy, half- 
starved Poles could gaze with hungry, 
glistening eyes at certain shop.s reserved 
for the Germans, which were crammed 
with butter, fats, fruits, eggs, fish, 
white bread and meat at pre-war prices. 

Tho.se deported for forced labour in 
German factories were not much better 
off. They were compelled to wear a 
large “ P ” on the right 
breast, and Germans 
were forbidden to treat 
them as equals, to 
fraternize, eat at the same table, or go 
to church with them. They were paid 
half the rate of wages received by 
Germans for similar work. 


Forced 
Labour 
for Poles 


Even worse was the fate of Poles in 
concentration camps, where many 
famous scientists and political leaders 
were sent. One Pole who escaped to 
Britain said : 


“ Those of us who live through all this 
will have something to tell, and it will be so 
terrible that people will grow grey when they 
hear it. We have seen people with their 
teeth knocked out, with their ears pulled off ; 
people who have been killed by being kicked 
in the stomach or struck with fists over the 
heart ; people who have had the ends of 


CELEBRATING A YEAR OF NAZI TYRANNY 

In page 1441 is a photograph of the Governor-General of Poland at the anniversary celebrations. 
Here is Dr. Walther Frank with some ot his guests of honour : Left to right, Meissner, Minister 
of Sta e : Seldte, Labour Minister ; Huhnlem ; Lutze, S A. chief ; Frank. Governor-General ; 
Ffick, Minister of the Interior ; Daluege, General of Police ; Stuckhart, Brigade Leader, S S. 

Photo, AsiocKited Pre<s 


rubber tubes forced into their mouths and 
water poured down the tube until they 
burst.” 

The death at German bands of 
Mieczy.slaw Niedzialkowski, leader of 
the Polish Sociali.st Party, was con- 
firmed in December, 1940. News reached 
London that Nledzialkow^kI wa.'' shot 
by the S.S. on June 26 in the village of 
Palmiry. This was the notorious 
“ village of death,” 15 miles outside 
AVarsaw, where the Gestapo carried out 
most of the executions relating to 
political prisoners. There were more 
than 6,000 nameless graves in Palmiry, 
among them that of Niedzialkowski, who 
was executed on the same day as Maciej 
Rataj, leader of the Peasant Party. 

In that part of Poland under Rus.sian 
domination some 100,000 Polish workers 
left their homes to find work in the 
U.S.S.R., and 25,000 miners were em- 
ployed in the Don Basin. By the end 
of October, 1910, the mass evacuation 
of Poles from what had become a 
Russian defence zone wa.s nearlv com- 
pleted. Poli.sh war prisoners numbering 
200,000 were sent principally to Central 
and Northern Russia. Others — land- 
owners, peasants, professional men and 
workers — were sent to Soviet Turkestan 
and the region of Sverdlov.sk m Siberia. 
The Soviet Press maintained that most 
of the Poles were voluntary exiles, but 
the choice was probably one between 
exile or starvation, as the whole economy 
of Poland had been thoroughlv dis- 
rupted by the war and by the subsequent 
1453 


Poland’s 

Unbroken 

Spirit 


peace settlement — which left Poland 
divided between two armed Powers 
who>e only considerations in fixing joint 
frontiers were military ones. 

In .spite of these humiliations and 
trials the spirit of the Poles remained 
unbroken. Though desperately needing 
food they refused an offer 
of supplies from the 
Ignited States which 
would po.ssibly have gone 
partly into German stomachs. Unable 
to demon.strate — even funeral proce.s- 
sions were forbidden by the Nazis — 
Poles celebrated national anniversaries 
by mute and passive protest, such as 
buying no newspajiers or staying in- 
doors. They listened in secret to the 
constant broadcasts from the Free Polish 
Government in London, in spite of the 
wholesale confiscation of wireless .sets 
and the savage penalties imposed on 
anyone caught listeiimg to or jiassing 
on foreign broadcasts. 

From the brutality of their oppres- 
sion the Poles could sense the Nazis’ 


craven tear of coming retribution. Con- 
firmation of this was seen in a letter 
smuggled from Poland to London in 
December. This mentioned that German 


tenants often asked dispossessed Polish 
house-owners to give them a written 
statement that they had behaved cor- 
rectly. ” These people,” said the writer, 
” have a guilty conscience and thev live 
ill constant fear that with the reverses 
whifh may come the whole hastily 
constructed ‘order’ will collapse.” 
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NAVAL HERALDRY— SHIPS’ BADGES OF THE R.N. 
Although e^ch regiment of the British Army has for long possessed an offical 
badge, \t was not until 1019 that the Lords of the Admirity decreed that the 
ships of the Royal Navy should do likewise. The work of designing these 
insignia was placed in the hands of Mr. Charles rfou’kes, C.B., Adviser to the 
Admiralty on Heraldry from 1918 to 19^7, who during this period produced 
500 of them. Today the College of Heralds is responsible for the designing of 
the badges. This selection includes many ships whose names have become 
widely familiar in the first two years of the war. (See also iJlus. p. 1463.) 

By permission of the Controller H.M. Stationery O^ffice 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS IN FOUR OCEANS: 
EVENTS DURING DECEMBER 1940 

Intensified Nazi Propaganda — Commerce Raiders in North and South A tlantic 
— Fine Work of Greek Navy — Mussolini Purges Italian Naval Command — 

Cooperation with Land Forces in Libya — Our Submarines Destroy Convoys — 

Brilliant Night Attack on Italian Ports — Indian Ocean Operations : Bom- 
bardment of Kismayu — Enemy Raiders in Far Eastern Waters 


A fter the dashing actions in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
during November, 1940, the 
December operations at sea may have 
appeared dull to the layman, but there 
was constant action and, considering 
the circumstances, appreciable progress. 
In home waters there was a .steady 
intensification of all forms of German 
attack on shipping, but as the small 
craft damaged at Dunkirk returned to 
service after repairs the defence was 
improved and the advantage of the 
occupied French port.s to German sub- 
marines was, to an extent, nullified; 
in the North Sea and Channel the enemy 
relied largely on dive-bombing ’planes 
and motor torpedo-boats, while our 
own scored many successes against 
supply ships off the 
Dutch, Belgian and 
French coasts. 

In order to counter- 
act uneasiness in 
Germany there was 
intensified Nazi propa- 
ganda on the naval 
side, and this directed 
all possible attention 
to the motor torpedo- 
boats, whose exploits 
were constantly de- 
scribed. The reports 
minimized their dan- 
ger from British des- 
troyers and claimed on 
the 17th that several 
of them had engaged 
a destroyer flotilla and driven it ofl; 
without sustaining damage ; while on 
the 2.3rd the claim was that these small 
craft had sunk a 10,000-ton tanker and 
a 6,000-ton freighter under the noses 
of six British destroyers. The pro- 
paganda year finished with a typically 
bombastic order of the day from Admiral 
Raeder, assuring the German navy that 
it had shaken British sea supremacy. 

Attention continued to be centred 
on the Battle of the Atlantic in 
both hemispheres, Rear-Admiral Yates 
Stirling, U.S.N., publicly suggesting 
that the American Navy should convoy 
their ships to Britain and receiving 
considerable support. 

14 ; 5.5 



Generally speaking, there was little 
reliable news of purely naval operations 
released concerning the Atlantic area, 
but on December 5 the armed merchant 
cruiser " Carnarvon Castle,” normally 
a mail motorship on the Union-Castle 
service to South Africa, encountered a 
fast German commerce-destroyer, a 
converted merchantman, in the South 
Atlantic some 700 miles north-east of 
the River Plate. The superior speed 
of the German permitted her to keep 
the range open, and she contrived before 
escaping to damage the '■ Carnarvon 
Castle,” by a shell in the engine-room. 
The British ship was allowed 72 hours 
at Montevideo for urgent repairs but 
Brazil later protested against the action 
as occurring within the Pan-American 
Neutrality Zone. 

On Christmas Day, 
1940, another surface 
raider, the 10.000- 


ton 8-inch-gun cruiser Admiral 
Hipper,” attacked a convoy in the 
North Atlantic and succeeded in hitting 
one ship, causing slight damage. The 
raider was surprised when, instead of an 
auxiliary cruiser escort, H.M.S. “ Ber- 
wick ” appeared, nominally of her own 
power but much older, and she im- 
mediately retired at high speed. Salvoes 
were exchanged at long range with 
decreasing visibility : the “ Berwick ” 
was hit and sustained some casualties, 
but succeeded in landing at least one 
salvo before the enemy disappeared, 
when she then turned aside to sink the 
enemy supply ship ■' Baden.” The 
Germans claimed that they had sunk 
a 6,000-ton ship and severely damaged 
another, as well as beating off the 
escort without damage to themselves. 

The submarine side was also kept to 
the fore by enemy propaganda. On the 
8th the Germans officially announced 


MORE EXPLOITS BY H.M. SUBMARINE ‘TRUANT’ 

Under Lieut.-Commander H. A. V. Haggard, R.N. (left), the submarine 
‘Truant,’ here seen at her launching, operated with great success against 
Italian sea communications during December, 1940. On the night of Dec 
13-14 she sank a supply ship : next night, a heavily laden Italian tanker. 
Earlier successes were the torpedoing of the German cruiser ‘ Bliicher ’ in 
Northern waters and the rescue of the ‘ Haxby ’ captives (see pp. 822 and zo68). 
Photos, Fo.r ; O.P.V, 
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DEADLY MINES SOWN BY 
AIRCRAFT 

The introduction of minelaying by air- 
craft led to the invention of new types of 
weapon — the magnetic and the acoustic 
mine ; a diagram of the first is printed in 
page 724, while the second is depicted 
below. Left, an acoustic mine explodes 
on detonation by a minesweeping trawler. 
Below, left, Lieut. John Miller, G.C., 
R.N.V.R. ; he was awarded the George 
Cross for ‘ great gallantry and devotion to 
duty ’ in dealing with mines and became 
an expert at this work. Right, how an 
acoustic mine operates. Sound waves (A) 
from a ship’s propellers affect the hydro- 
phone (B) and set in vibration the trembler 
(D) of the electro-magnet (C). When 
the ship is near enough the trembler 
touches the contact (E) and sets oh the 
detonator (F), which in turn explodes the 
massive charge (G). (H) is the battery. 

Photo, “ Neifs Chronicle ” ; Diagram by 
Haworth; Portrait of LieiU. Miller from a 
painting by William Dring, Official Pur- 
chase 1941 ; Crown Copyright 






that they had commissioned a new type 
of submarine that would “ bring Ger- 
many the conquest of the seas.” Four 
days later they claimed to have sunk 
four ships, of 30,000 tons. Continuing 
their policy of putting forward sub- 
marine ‘‘ aces ” for hero worship, they 
announced on December 20 that Captain 
Schepke had sunk his 40th merchant- 
man, with a total of 208,975 tons gross, 
and that he was the third U-boat com- 
mander to e.xceed the 200,000-ton mark. 
Italian submarines were also active in 
the Atlantic as well as in the Mediter- 
ranean, and claimed that the destruction 
of the Canadian destroyer “ Saguenay,” 
already announced by the British 
Government as lost, was to their credit. 



In the Mediterranean area there w'as 
naturally more movement. Encouraged 
by their successes against the Italians 
on land and by the way the main enemy 
fleet had withdrawn from Taranto after 
the British air attack of November 
11-12, the Greek Navy was very active 
and its submarines harassed the enemy 
supply services. In this they were 
fully supported by British units, but 
in view of the numerous Italian flotillas 
available for defensive purposes little 
news was published for fear of giving 
help to the enemy. Suda Bay was 
admittedly a very useful base for this 
purpose, and the enemy were con- 
stantly threatening to bomb it but 
seldom did. The most dashing feat was, 
perhaps, on Christmas Eve, w’hen the 
Greek submarine “ Papanicolis,” under 
Captain latrides, made a magni- 
ficently cool attack on a troop convoy 
between Brindisi and Valona and sank 
three big ships, afterwards escaping a 


heavy depth-charge barrage laid by the 
escorting destroyers. On the last day 
of 1940 it was reported that four 
Italian supply ships, carrying guns and 
lorries, had been sunk off the Yugo- 
slav-Albanian border. The Italians 
managed to save most of their ships 
from the advancing Greeks, but on 
December 7 it was announced that an 
Italian destroyer, damaged by aircraft, 
had been captured at Santi Quaranta 
and raised to be repaired for Greece. 

After their repeated failures against 
the British and the Greeks, strong 
disciplinary action was taken in the 
Italian fleet. On 
December 8 it was made 
known that there had 
been a purge of senior 
officers, headed by Admiral Domenico 
Cavagnari, and on the 22nd it was 
learnt that at least one Italian rating 
had been shot for espionage on behalf 
of Britain, while others were imprisoned. 


Italian 

Naval 

Purge 
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There were many rumours of other 
punitive actions, though these were not 
fully substantiated. 

For public consumption the Italian 
propaganda became more and more 
extravagant. On December 11 it was 
claimed that Italy had sunk 37 British 
men-of-war and 33 merchant ships 
between her entry into the struggle 
and December 10, having 23 of her 
own ships sunk and four damaged. 
Four days later Italy claimed that the 
submarine "■ Neghelli ” had torpedoed 
and sunk a cruiser of the Southampton 


iiavv. and there was a storm of in- 
dignation throughout Italy when the 
" Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,"’ work- 
ing under the strict control common to 
all the German press, carefully explained 
that the Italian Navy had been staying 
in port in order to save fuel. 

On December 13 two Italian sub- 
marines which had been chased into Tan- 
gier by British ships, and had remained 
sheltering there on the plea of necessary 
re]inirs, slipped out in the early morning 
darkness and returned to their base. 

From December 


operating in Libya. A number of Xayal 
units, including the7. 200-ton, 15-inch-gun 
monitor "Terror," from Smgajioro. and 
the 625-ton, 6-inch-gun riyer gunboat 
"Ladybird'’ from China, took part in 
this work, harassing Italian troops which 
were attempting to escape along the coast 
road and breaking up military forma- 
tions. Between the 1.3th and the 18th 
both heayy and light forces bombarded 
Bardia and other points at frequent 
interyals, the little "Ladybird” (which 
drew only four feet of water and whose 


type off the Egyptian coast. On the onwards Naval co- 
other hand, Italians were not pleased operation was par- 
when their German friends attempted to ticularly useful to 
bolster up the reputation of .Mussolini's the British .-^rmy 
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‘CARNARVON CASTLE’S’ BRUSH WITH A RAIDER 
On December 5, 1940, the ‘Carnarvon Castle,’ a 22-knot motor-ship 
formerly on the Union Castle service to South Africa, engaged a German 
commerce raider in the South Atlantic. By superior speed the enemy 
kept at a distance, damaged the engine-room of the ‘ Carnarvon Castle ‘ 
by a lucky shot (see photo, right), and escaped. Above, Captain Hardy, 
commander of the liner, with SirEugen Millington Drake, British Minister 
(on left), at Montevideo. Below, crowds welcome the ‘ Carnarvon Castle.’ 

Photon, Fox ; Assoemted Pre’^s ; Sjiort <L' General 





GREEK SUBMARINE WHICH HARASSED ITALIAN CONVOYS 


destroyer escort, appeared off Valona 
in fairly heavy weather with inter- 
mittent moonlight, and in twelve 
minutes fired over a hundred tons of 
high explosive shells into the naval 
base, which was soon on fire in several 
places. The heavy land batteries, re- 
puted to be so formidable, did not fire 
a single round while the attack was in 
progress ; it was only when the Briliih 
ships were withdrawing towards the 
southward that a few star shells were 
fired, without any attempt at serious 
resistance. The bombardment was a 
great encouragement and help to the 
Greeks. 


H.M.S. ‘Truant’ 
in the 

Mediterranean 



On Christmas Eve, 1940, the Greek submarine ‘ Papanicolis, ’ built in France in 1926, made a 
cool and skilful attack on an Italian troop convoy between Brindisi and Valona and sank three 
big ships. She was commanded by Captain latrides. 

Photo, Grand Slndm 

guns were designed to fire over the bank.s 
of Eastern rivers) working into very 
clo.se range with the greatest audacity 
and having remarkable escapes. On 
December 16 an attemjst by enemy 
torpedo-dropping aircraft was frus- 
trated without difficulty, the Italian 
submarine “ Xaiade ” having been 
sunk while making a similar attempt 
shortly before. The Admiralty sent 
Sir Andrew Cunningham and the 
Fleet .special congratulations. 

The Navy was also of the greatest 
help in worrying the enemy supply and 
transport services carrying reinforce- 
ments across the “ waist of the 
Mediterranean. Only 
the submarine 
“Truant,” already 
familiar to the [uib- 
lic on account of her dramatic adven- 
tures off the Dani.sh, Norwegian and 
French coasts, was singled out for 
indixddual mention in this area. Under 
Lieutenant-Commander H. A. V. Hag- 
gard, R.N., she was rejiorted to have 
been operating with great success 
against Italian sea communications off 
the south of Italy.” On the night of 
Decemlier 13-14 she encountered a well- 
protected convoy of heavilv laden 
supply ships off’ Cape Spartivento ; one 
enemy was certainly sunk and another 
probably so. The iie.xt night Truant ” 
sank a large Italian tanker steaminu 
south of the Calabrian coa.st. 

The success at Taranto on November 
11-12, which interfered so seriously 
with the naval support for the Italians 
in Albania, was followed up by a dashing 
night attack on December 18. The 
Straits of Otranto, only fortv-four 
miles wide, '’cry heavily mined and 
fianked by several bases for the torpedo- 
carrying aircraft in which the Italians 
placed such faith, were regarded by the 
enemy as being impassable to anything 
more than an occasional submarine ; 


The British Fleet’s work in the Indian 
Ocean principally consisted of dull 
patrol and blockading operations, for 
the time was not 
yet ripe for a major Navy in 
movement, but it kept Indian Ocean 
the Italian ships tightly 
bottled up in East African ports and 
denied their use to raiders. As a 
diversion certain ships bombarded the 
port of Kismayu in Italian Somaliland, 
doing damage to the military stores 
collected there and attracting a heavy 
fire from the coastal batteries, which 
failed to do any damage. 

The situation in the Mediterranean 
was made more embarrassing to the 
Allies by the uncertain attitude of the 
Vichy Government. On December 
12 it was reported that, after haffing 
been allowed to break the British 


but a consider- 
able force of the 
Mediterranean 
Fleet went 
through them ap- 
parently unde- 
tected and 
certainly not at- 
tache d. Vice- 
Admiral Pridhani- 
Wippell, w i t h 
his flag in the 
“ Orion,” led the 
screening force of 
cruisers and de- 
stroyens and swept 
up the .\driatic as 
far as Bari and 
Durazzo without 
encountering 
enemy shijis. At 
the .same time 
Admiral Gunning- 
ham, in his flag- 
ship •• Warspite,” 
with supporting 
ships and a 



Naval chief loses his post 

Admiral of the Fleet Domenico Cavagnan was retired in December, 
1940, because of the poor show made against the British and Greek 


forces. 


Lower photo shows an Italian gunboat operating off Albania. 
Photon', E.S.A.: Planet Xew^ 
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‘ARK ROYAL’ SEEMED FOR LONG TO BEAR A CHARMED LIFE 
Though in the thick of the naval war in the Mediterranean, the aircraft carrier ‘ Ark Royal ’ time and again 
came unscathed through heavy and determined enemy attacks. Above, with bombs bursUng in the sea not far 
astern, she sweeps on majestically. Below, seen from a destroyer, H.M.S. ‘ Renown ’ (left) and H.M.S. ‘ Ramillies ’ 
(centre) are on patrol in the Mediterranean. Photos, British Official; Crown Copyiiyht 
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CONVOY ESCORT 

1 

VESSELS BRAVE 
ATLANTIC TEMPESTS 

Not only do our destroyers on 

■ 

convoy duty face the constant 


menace of enemy surface ships 


and submarines, to say nothing 
of aenal attack, but they must 

j 

often carry on through tem- 


pestuous seas in gales that 
frequently reach hurricane 
strength. At the top, left, a 
destroyer ploughs on through 
masses of spray thrown up by 


her bows. At toot of opposite 
page (right) is a photograph 
taken from the crow’s-nest 

1 

of another destroyer as she 
heels over irom the gale, her 

"I 

deck awash. 

'1 

t^hoiov, Official Crown 

I 

C opyn.ght , Asiociated Presf 


SHIPS OF THE NAVY 
SWEEP THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Aircraft of H M.S ‘ Furious 
and other carriers contributed 
very largely to the ‘:uccess ol 
British Nava! operations m 
Mediterranean waters, both 
tactically and strategically 
Torpedo-carrying aircraft were 
transported within easy range 
of their targets and then flew 
off to strike down Axis war- 
ships. ‘ Furious ’ (top, right) 
has a displacement of 22,450 
tons and was altered and refitted 
in 1921-25. (Her badge is 
shown in p. 1454.) At foot of 
opposite page is seen the ex- 
plosion of a depth charge 
dropped by one cf our patrol- 
ling warships when attacked by 
3 submarine 
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blockade with foodstuffs from North 
Africa without molestation, Vichy had 
ordered convoys ; hut, on the other 
hand, there were reliable reports later 
in December that Marshal Petain 
had refused German demands to hand 
over the French Fleet and allow the 
use of the Mediterranean ports. 

In the Pacific and Far East matters 
were tending to develop, and a good 
deal of anxiety was caused. On the 
first of December the Prime Minister 


definite news of the raiders' activities 
came through .slowly as a rule ; the 
enemy ships were often able to approach 
their victim unsuspected until within 
practically point-blank range and 
could thus prevent the use of wireless. 
On December 27 a German auxiliary 
cruiser with a Japaue.se name painted 
on her side and flying the Japanese flag 
(which she replaced with the swastika 
before she opened firef shelled the 


jihosphate island of Nauru at dawn, 
sinking some of the speciallv designed 
steamers and doing some damage 
to the elaborate jilant for loading the 
ships in deep water. Very strong 
feeling was aroused in Australia, and 
it wa.s suggested that their Navy was 
being sent too far afield. In answer 
to this Jlr. AV. M. Hughes pointed out 
that, while some of the Australian 
ships had been earning a maunificc'ut 
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ITALIAN SUBMARINES TAKE REFUGE AT TANGIER 

In November, 1940. two Italian submarines which were being hunted by British warships bolted 
into the Spanish-controlled harbour at Tangier ; one is seen she’tering behind the quay. In 
the early morning of December 13 both slipped out and escaped. 

Photo, Associated Press 


reputation in the Near Eastern theatre, 
DO per cent of the Australian Fleet 
was in Australian waters. 

The month did not pass without 
casualties, the most important an- 



‘ CORDELIA’ KEEPS TALLY 
The men of the minesweeping trawler 
‘ Cordelia ’ paint chevrons on the funnel 
to record the m»nes they destroy. A fifth 
IS here being painted. 

Photo, “ Da i ly M i rror ’ ’ 


nouncement being that H.M. Auxiliary 
Cruiser “ Forfar,” normally an Atlantic 
liner, had been torpedoed and sunk. 
The destroyer “ Sturdy ” was wrecked 
in a gale, and the “ Acheron” was sunk. 
Two submarines were reported overdue, 
presumed lost : the " Triad ” on the 
1st and the ‘‘ Swordfish ” on the 22nd. 
The former had won fame in Norwegian 
waters, and the latter was one of the 
earliest of the 640-ton 
tj'pe whose handiness 
had proved so useful. 

Trawlers and drifters lost 
were the “ Ethel Taylor,” 

‘‘ Amethyst,” “Elk ,” 

“ C a 1 V e r t o n ” and 
'■ Christmas Rose.” 

The enemy exaggerated 
British losses in his 
propaganda. On the 3rd 
the Germans reported 
that they had just sunk 
the auxiliary crui.ser 
'■ Caledonia,” although 
the British had pub- 
lished her loss, under her 
Naval name of “ Scots- 
toun,” in the previous 
June. Towards the end 
of the month the Nazis 
claimed to have re- 
commissioned the ex- 
Bntish submarine “Seal,” wlio.se loss 
was announced in May, after she had 
been repaired. (See illus. p. 1086.) 

In the matter of Naval personnel 
there were several important hap- 
penings during December. On the 2nd 
Vice-Admiral “ Jack ” Tovey, an old 
destroyer man and one of the most 


popular flag officers in the Service, 
hoisted his flag as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Home Fleet. Ho relieved Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes 
and was given the acting rank of 
Admiral for the appointment, although 
he was only tenth on the seniority list 
of vice-admirals. (See illus, p. 1224.) 

On the 13th quite a sensation wa.s 
caused by the Admiralty announcing 
a revolutionary change in the system 
of promotion to flag rank, which had 
been the rule since 1718, although 
there had been many protests againsi 
it from the first. “The Admiralty,” 
said the statement, 
“ have decided to widen 
the field of selection for 
promotion in order that 
Captains of outstanding 
merit may rise to flag 
rank earlier than is now 
possible.” Under the 
old rule Captains were 
promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral by 
seniority only, those for 
whom there was no open- 
ing at the time being 
retired the day after; 
but under the new 
scheme Captains w’ere to 
be selected from the 
upper five years of the 
list “ without consider- 
ation of their place on 
the list.” This, w'lth the 
sy.stem of Acting Rear- 
Admirals, not only gave the Admiralty 
the opportunity of promoting younger 
men who were specially adapted for par- 
ticular work, but it also avoided the un- 
just and premature retirement of officers 
whose only fault was that they were 
senior to the Captains wdiom the Admir- 
alty wished at the moment to promote. 
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CAPTAIN JOACHIM 
SCHEPKE 

The U-boat commander Schepke 
was said by December, 1940, to 
have sunk his 40th merchantman. 
About a year later an official 
German announcement stated 
that he had been lost at sea on 
March 17. 1941. 
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Chapter 139 

NAZI POLICY IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES: 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM & CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Closing Months of 1940— Difficulties in Holland — Food Situation — Industries 
Impressed for War — Verdinaso Movement — Dutch Loyalty — Background 
in Belgium — King Leopold's Position — Clandestine Patriot Newspapers — 

Germanization of Czechoslovakia — President Hacha — Czech Exiles. Prisoners 
and Martyrs — Prague Torture Chamber — Free Czechs in Britain 
(The story of Norway, Deiimaik and Poland is told in Chapter 137) 


T he fate of the people of Poland, 
Norway and Denmark under 
Nazi subjugation is described in 
Chapter 137. In the present pages the 
story of other enemy-occupied countries 
is given. \Miile in Norway during the 
latter months of 1940 the Germans 
were considering the abandonment of 
Quisling and the adoption of more 
lixastic coercion, the Dutch were 
already the victims of stern repression. 
All the propaganda of Seyss-Inquart, 
Austrian Gauleiter of Holland, and of 
the Dutch quisling Mussert had failed 
to convince the Dutch of the benefits 
of “ collaboration ” with Germany, and 
therefore a new and more determined 
effort was made to cow the Netherlands. 

Drastic sentences were passed on 
men, women and even boys convicted 
or suspected of keeping alive the 
national Dutch spirit. November 28 
saw the closing of the University of 
Leyden and the dispatch to concentra- 
tion camps in Germany of profe.ssor.s 
of the equally well-known Faculty of 
Laws of the University of Utrecht. 
In October six Haarlem schoolboys 
were sentenced by The Hague Military 
Court to long terms of imprisonment 
on the charge of damaging electric 
cables and other property of the German 
Forces. The Court in Enschede sent 
to four months’ imprisonment a Dutch- 
man accused of calling the Germans 
“ dirty Huns.” 

A Dutch workman who came back 
from Germany and said “ No human 
being can live in Germany ” got six 
months. A photo- 
Nazi grapher was imprisoned 

‘Peprisals’ for four months for 
displajdng portraits of 
the Dutch Royal Family in his shop. 
A manufacturer and his two sons who 
turned away from a cinema screen when 
Seyss-Inquart’s picture appeared re- 
ceived sentences ranging from two weeks 
to five months’ imprisonment. But these 
were only a small fraction of the 
thousands of Dutch subjects imprisoned 
by the invaders. The Germans arrested 
many scores as a “ reprisal ” for the 
alleged bad treatment of Germans in 
the Dutch East Indies. Seven workmen 


accused of hiding British airmen received 
sentences of from five to eight years. 

In many cases the most reliable indica- 
tions of German difficulties with the 
Dutch were the Nazis’ own decrees. 
Thus in an effort to stamp out the 
writing of anti-German slogans on walls 



NETHERLANDS FOREIGN 
MINISTER 

After service in the Juridical Section of the 
Netherlands Foreign Office, Dr. Eelco N. Van 
Kleffens became assistant director and later 
director m the Diplomatic Section. He went 
to Berne as Envoy and Minister in 1939, and 
later in the same year was appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the reconstructed 
Netherlands Government in London. 

Photo, Ba'ssann 

the Dutch w'cre forbidden to carry 
posters and bill-posting materials 
between sunset and sunrise. An 
insidious attempt was made to fix 
obloquy on Britain. Thus M. A’an 
Kleffens, Netherlands Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, stated in London in 
October that the bombing of Dutch 
towns by the Germans to give the 
impression that the R.A.F. were the 
culprits was absolutely proved. 

“ We first suspected sometliiiig like this 
was afoot .when the Germans reported that 
one or othef Dutch town was bombed, while 
we knew tlie R.A.F. had not been over there 
at the time,” said M. Van Kleffens. “ Then 
one day in Haarlem a German 'plane was 


actually seen dropping the bombs. Numer- 
ous eye-witness reports have since confirmed 
the fact. What the Germans do is to send up 
a bomber every now and then as soon as the 
siren is sounded, and drop a few bombs on 
selected areas.” 

The pojtukiritv of the R.A.F. amoiij? 
the Dutch was a sore point with the 
Germans and the Luftwaffe. 

Another revealing German measure 
was the extension of the curfew, first 
imposed after the oc- 
cupation, by two Drastic 

hours, so that it Curfew 

began at 10 p.m. in- 
stead of midnight. This followed a 
number of cases where German .soldiers 
were " accidentally ” drowned by falling 
into canals. The decree also coincided 
with the almost nightly flights of the 
R.A.F. over Holland on their way to 
Germany, and a German military 
commander said that Holland was 
“ crammed with spies who communicate 
with British aircraft by signals.” 

Even if they could have forgotten 
the organized terror of the inva.sion, 
with the merciless bombing of Rotter- 
dam, the Dutch would have had cause 
enough for discontent. Alany house' 
went into winter unheated, as there was 
no paraffin for the popular oil stove. 
Thousands of Dutch children were sent 
to Austria to be permeated with Nazi 
ideas, nominally for a holiday. Petrol- 
driven buses in the streets were replaced 
by horse-drawn vehicles. The German 
police chief in the Netherlands issued 
an order in September banning all motor 
traffic throughout Holland between 
10 p.m. and 4 a.m. To prevent daring 
Dutchmen escaping to Britain he 
similarly ordered that no civilian 
was to be allowed on the .seashore 
between sunset and sunrise. No trains 
ran between 10 p.m. and daybreak. 

As the result of new decrees imposing 
compulsory foreign service, many thous- 
ands of Dutch workers were faced with 
the alternatives of losing unemployment 
pay and starving in Holland, or working 
under Nazi taskma.sters in Germany. 
In the first three weeks of October 
some 40,000 Dutch workers were sent 
to Germany, many to undertake the 


repair of bomb damage. At the end of 
November they numbered 90,000, of 
whom 4,000 were in Hamburg. 

Popular Dutch leaders were impris- 
oned. Traitors like E. G. von Bonning- 
hausen, dismi.ssed from the mayoralty 
of a village by the Dutch Government 
for disloval utterances, were promoted 
to commanding po.sitions in the country ; 
Bonninghaiisen became burgomaster of 
Tubbergen, while his brother Ernst, 
another Nazi, was made burgomaster of 
Hilversum. With their trade unions 
dissolved (only 10,000 out of 700,000 
Dutch trade unionists could be coerced 
into Nazi Labour Unions), newspapers 
suppressed or Nazified, the swastika 
flaunted everywhere and Nazi field-grey 
uniforms thick in every community, 
it would not have been surprising 


soldier, sailor, or airman never went 
short. 

(More galling still, the Dutch were 
compelled to manufacture armaments 
for u.se against the Allies. The Fokker 
aircraft works, the Hoogoveii-^ anil 
Staalfabriekeu (Dutch Steelworks) at 
Ijmuiden, the great shipyards of Rotter- 
dam, were obliged to work for the Nazis, 
who seized tank wagons and railcars 
from the Dutch railwavs. Dutch build- 
ing concerns and electric plants were 
similarly impres.sed into the service of 
the Nazi war machine. 

With few exceptions the Dutch 
maintained their stubborn attitude, 
despite the manifold trials and priva- 
tions they had to endure. The much- 
heralded invasion of Britain, stultified 
by the Royal .Vir Force, provided them 



ANTI-NAZI PROPAGANDA 

Large numbers of painted handkerchiefs 
were sold in Holland on St. Nicholas’ Day 
(December 6), 1940 — a day for present-giving. 
The lettering reads : in circle, ‘ Faithful 
Unto Death ; May 10, 1940 ’ (date of 
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German invasion) ; across top, ‘ It is 
Holland I Love ’ ; beneath, ‘ If the wind- 
mills will only keep turning . . . ’ 

Photo, Wide World 

with many jokes with which to torment 
their oppressors. Little Dutch boy.' 
followed German soldiers about, chant- 
ing Swim, swim ! ” and making noises 


ACTIVITIES OF ROYAL 
NETHERLANDS NAVY 

The gunnery training ship ‘ Van Kinsbergen ’ 
on December ii, 1940, sank the German 
supply ship * Rhein ’ in the Caribbean (see 
also illus. in p. 1410). Right, an anti- 
aircraft gun crew aboard a Netherlands 
gunboat. By the turn of the year this unit 
had destroyed six enemy bombers. 
Photos, Royal yetherlands Navy: G,P.U. 


had the Dutch given way to despair. 
The food situation was acute. Holland, 
which at one time exported 2^ milliard 
eggs a year, was rationed to one egg 
a head a week. Textiles, soap, flour, 
and even vegetables were severely 
rationed. The first communal feeding 
centre was opened in Rotterdam in 
October. Not an ounce of chec.se could 
be bought in a country which, before 
the war, had made 124,004) tons annually. 
Recipes for the preparation of hor.se- 
fie.sh were officially broadca.st. In place 
of their famous butter the Dutch were 
given an artificial product, '' Boter- 
Bindmittcl,” the main ingredients of 
which were gelatine and starch. But in 
the fine country houses of Holland Nazi 
generals and their staffs lived in luxury. 
Nazis could gorge themselves to e.xcess 
in commandeered hotels. The German 
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like people drowning. M. Van Klett’en> 
told the following story ; 

“ A Dutch farmer wat? in a ?hop waiting to 
hiiy something. BoWnd him were two Ger- 
man soJdiers. The shop-girl asked presently 
who \\;is the next. ‘1 am next.' '^aid the 
farmer, * but these gentlemen have to go to 
England, and «o perhaps they are in a hurry. 
Please serve them first,’ ” 

When the principal book.'eller in 
The Hague was ordered to remove a 
small portrait of Queen Wilhelmina, he 
immediately replaced it by a gigantic 
photograph of Hitler. Beside it was a 
book by a famous Dutch swimming 
teacher, entitled ; “ How to Swim.” 
Because they were forbidden to own 



books concerning, or make any reference 
to, the Royal Family, the Dutch whistled 
their national anrtiem in the blacked-out 
■streets. 

The Dutch Nazis felt their unpopular- 
ity very sorely. One Nazi broadca.st 
from Hilvensum tried to encourage 
“ those among us who are hated and 
despised on every side.” Dutch news- 
papers, run by Nazis, were seldom read. 
A popular daily lost 100,000 subscribers 
in three weeks. Seyss-Inquart, Reich 
Commissioner, admitted in December 
that German efforts to create a New 
Order ” had been met in Holland with 

reserve and a partial lack of under- 
•standing.” 

Wholesale sabotage was held in check 
only by the counsels of patience broad- 
cast from the Netherlands Government 
in London and by the presence in 
Holland of strong armed forces of the 


REICH COMMISSIONER, LOCAL ‘QUISLING,’ AND GESTAPO CHIEF 

In the Netherlands this trio was responsible for the Nazification of the people and their harnessing 
to the German war machine. Left, Seyss-Inquart, Reich Commissioner ; centre, Anton 
Mussert, Fascist leader ; right, Group-Fuehrer Rauter, who. like Seyss-Inquart, won unenviable 

notoriety in Austria 

Photos, Wide World: Internotionnl Clmphic Press 


Reich. Neverthele.ss, rumour a.scribed to 
sabotage the burning of the important 
De Hook paper mill at Erbcek, and the 
destruction by fire of a great grain 
warehouse in Amsterdam and a big 
works at Helmond — all during thif 
autumn. Rumours, lacking confirma- 
tion, that Dutch patriots had enabled 
the R.A.F. to destroy thoihsauds of 
Germans while they were at invasion 
e.xercises found great credence. 

On the high seas the Germans had 
no more bitter enemies than the 
Dutch. The veil of .secrecy was lifted to 
announce the capture and destruction 
in the Caribbean, on December 11, of 


the German s.s. “ Rhein,” 6,031 tons, 
by the Royal Netherlands Navv ship 
'■ Van Kinsbergen ” (Commander 
J. L. K. Hoeke). The " Van Kins- 
bergen ” — a lightly armed gunnery 
training vessel — identified the " Rhein” 
with the aid of searchlights. The quarry 
endeavoured to escape, but on being 
boarded was set on fire by her crew. 
The Dutch sailors tried for hours to 
e.xtinguish the flames, but in the end 
abandoned the attempt and sank the 
■■ Rhein ” by gunfire. (iS’eeillus. p. 1410.) 
The loss of a Dutch submarine, 
announced in the autumn, drew 
attention to the important part 
played by the Netherlands underwater 



BLACK-OUT DEATH-TRAPS FOR THE NAZIS 

Canals in Holland were fenced off, ostensibly to prevent pedestrians falling in during the dark 
hours. But It would seem probable that arrogant or tipsy Nazi soldiers needed this protection 
still more, as reports filtered through ot many disappearances at night-time, and every now and 
then bodies were lound in the water. 


flotilla in the blockade of Germany. 

Britain was as well supplied with 
tidings from Holland as were the 
Dutch with news from Britain through 
Radio Orange, which broadcast .speeches 
and exhortations by Dutch Ministers in 
London. Cordiality between Britain and 
Holland was further stimulated when, in 
September, Professor Gerbrandy, the 
Dutch Premier, handed a cheque for 
£50,000 to the London Defence Fund 
to aid bomb victims. He refuted 
exaggerated Nazi claims of despair in 
London. 

In November he told his oppressed 
countrymen : 

The Mnmes of London liglit up the iuture 
of the Netherlands. It is a iov tc me to be 
able to speak to you from the front line. . . 
Ne%er he guided wlien building plans for the 
future by tlie idea tliut the Netherlands will 
h<ave to form part of a Europe ruled by 
Germans.” 

In a new effort to overcome both 
Dutch and Belgian resistance simul- 
taneously, the Germans came out with 
a further plan. This, the so-called 
” Verdinaso Movement,” ardently 
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pushed by Mussert, provided for (1) the 
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^ Leopold actually rehabilitating the King. Speaking at 

warned the Allie.s the Dorchester Hotel in London on 


U LIBRE BELGIOUE 


MOUVELIC 5B»B DC OtEft«C 
FOMDR* Ut 15 AOtT 1940 
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Doable Mlse au Point. 
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‘LA LIBRE BELGIQUE’ COMES TO LIFE AGAIN 
This tamous clandestine news-sheet of 1914-1918 was revived m 1040. A 
copy of each issue is said to be deposit‘‘d surreptitiously on the Ubl • of the 
German military commandant. Von Falkenhsusen, a circumstanc : which 
lends point to t. e lively jest by which the newspaper gives its editor al 
and management address as the * Oberfeidkommandantur, Bruxelles ' ! 


establishment of a Totalitarian Dutch 
State; (2) the union of the ‘‘Dutch 
People,” including the Flemings of 
Belgium ; (3) cooperation of this new 
State with “ blood-related ” people.s 
and, first of all, of course, with Nazi 
Germany. 

The butch were to be lured from their 
loyalty to their Queen by the promi.se 
of territorial increases in the shape of 
Belgian Flanders. The Flemings of 
Belgium, for their' part, were to be 
seduced by the idea of a united Holland 
and Flanders, with King Leopold on the 
throne of the new State. At the same 
time the Walloons, or French-speaking 
Belgians, were to be appea.'cd by 
amalgamation with the racially-related 
French. The speedy death of this plan , 
was apparent in a brief aiinouncenient | 
from ilussert’s headquarters at the end 
of October that the Verdinaso Move- 
ment was henceforth merged with the 
N.S.B. (Dutch Nazi Party). 

The loyalty of the oppre.s.sed peoples 
of Norway, Holland and Belgium to 
their Royal rulers remained a persistent 
ob.stacle to collaboration with Germany 

A welcome light was thrown on the 
facts surrounding King Leopold’.s 
capitulation by M. E iiile Camrraerts, 
the famous Belg an poet and professor 
of London University. 

Ill a biochiire pub- 
lished in the autumn 
of 1941. M. Cam- 
maerts reveaUd that the King re- 
mained with his armies, determined 
to resi.st to the end, in order to 
strengthen their morale. Between hi.-' 
two duties as Head of State and | 
C.-in-C. of the Armies, King Leopold 
chose the latter,- refusing to leave 
Belgium. The King .surrendered only 
when the German break-through at 
Sedan had made his position impossible. 

As to the vexed question whether 


Light on 
Leopold’s 
Surrende-. 


of his impending 
capitulation (M. 
R e y n a u d, the 
French Premier, 
in his speech of 
May 28, 1940, had 
denied that he did 
.so), M. Cam- 
maerts contended 
that as early as 
May 25 both Lon- 
don and Paris 
were notified of 
the imminent 
peril of the Bel- 
gian Army. 

“ There is docu- 
mentary evidence,” 
be adtlod, ” that on 
the 2‘>th. at niion, 
the head of the French Mission at Belgian 
H.Q. received a written messaK«‘ warning of 
tliedesperate plight in which tlic Ihdgians were 
placed. On the nex* day . . . King Leopold 
sent a tehgram to the British H.Q. and the 
repiesentativc of General Weygand saying 
that * the brails of exhau«tiori liave very 
nearly been readied.’ Wlien tlie fateful 
decision wa.^ at last taken on the afternoon 
of tlie 27th. it was at once communicated to 
tbechiefsof the ihitisband French Missions.” 

It is possible, of course, that, 
owing to chaos and accidents in 
the Allied communications, the me.s- 
sage failed to reach the French High 
Command. 

Sir Roger Keyes, who was attached 
to the British Mission at Leopold’s 
headquarters, al.so made a statement 


ONDtRRICHTINCtN 

De rantsoeneenngskaart is stnkt individueel en per- 
soonl>}k. Zij IS alle^ geldtg ais xi] sjnnen faat met de 
eenzelvfgheidskaart en, voof de personen van mm dan 
16 jaar. als hi samengaat met de eenzelvigheidskaart 
van de persoon die met de hoede van hei kind belast is. 

Het verJies van de kaart moet cnmiddetbik aangege- 
ven worden aan de Cemeentelrjke of Intercommunale 
Steun- en Ravitaiiieenngsdiensf. Z»| wordt vervangen 
tegen betalmg leder misbruik, vervaiscHing.-jf namaak 
der kaarten wordt bestraft. < 

De I'antsoerw^mgsz^els worden afgeleverd door de 
Cemeentetijke of Interccrrmunale Stew- en Ravitaillee- 
ringsdierwt het g^ied waar de titulans gcvestigd 
rs of 2 i|n*ge¥roon vcrbliif heeft, op overleggen : 

1* van de rintsoeneenn^kaart . 

V* van de eenzelvigheidskaart 

iedere wiizigmg van docmcifie of van gewcon verbl'if 
dient aan de Cemeenteliike of Intercomnrfjnale Steun- 
en RavitaiMeeringsdienst aangegeven 

Bu de aankoQp van een rantsoen der aan rantsoe- 
necring onderworpen ^oduktan moet de overeenstem- 
mende rantsoencenngszegel aan den verkooper afge- 
geven 

Vertoren rantsoenee'^mgsiegels worden n-et vervangen. 

De namaak of vervalschmg van rantsoeneenngszegels 
wordt bestraft 


October .3, 1940. he said ■ 

” The Belgian people w(*re loyal and 
devoted to King Leopold, of whom many 
poi'^'onoiis lies have been spoken. In May. 
1940, I was with the King until 10 o’clock on 
the night when the appeal was made to th<‘ 
Germans for an armistice. That the King 
intended to make the appeal had been known 
to the Biithli and French Oovertiments h\ 
5 o'clock that afternoon. The Belgians hai^ 
fought a campaign of heart hreaking retire- 
ments due to the collapse of the Frencli at 
Sedan and on the Meuse. King Leopo.d knew 
that to go on only meant a u&eless slaughter 
of more of his people. . . 

Sir Roger said that when he went back 
after the capitulation with the British 
Government’s offer of asylum to Leopold 
and his mother, he fokiiiid Queen Eliza- 
beth helping to nurse the wounded. 
With bombs falling near her, her reply 
was : “ What, leave now ? Why, the 
people want us moie than ever.” The 
broadca.sting of these statements to 
the Belgium people in the autumn did 
much to strengthen the ties of loyalty 
between them and the King, to whom 
the majority was strongly attached, and 
hampered still further the Germans 
efforts at intimidation. 

The position of the Belgian Govern- 
ment in London was clarified by M. de 
Vleeschauwer, Minister for Colonies, on 
September 3. He said : 

“ T’nlike France. Itelcium ha.s concliiilcd no 
armistice with Germany. Giir KiniJ, who 
personally led the army thronnhoiit the 
Hghting and who wished to slmre its fate, 
w.is made a prisoner with his soldiers when 
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BELGIUM RATIONED FOODSTUFFS BEFORE THE INVASION 

Here is a ration card issued in Antwerp in 1940. Owing to shortetge of food a complete rc-tioning 
scheme had been set in motion shortly before the German onslaught, and the Nazis continued it, 
reducing the quantities allowed 
From “ Under the Iron Heel," by Lars jMoen {Robt. Hale, Ltd.) 
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BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN RULE 
Top, one of the first things the conquerors did was to install temporary telephone lines, 
mainly outside buildings. These were frequently sabotaged. In Belgium the shops of 
Jews were branded (centre). Nazi police collected fines on the spot from errant lorry or 
car drivers (below, left). In Brussels a ‘ German Front Library ’ was instituted (right). 
Photos above and below, from “ Under the Iron HeeU' by Lars Moen {Robt. 

Hale. Ltd.) ; on left. Sport <t* General 











TRAIL OF THE BRITISH 
BOMBER 

This photograph, taken after an R.A F, raid, 
shows damage done to a foundry and 
engineering shop in the Rue de Birming- 
ham, Brussels, where war work for the 
Nazis was be'ng executed. 

Photo, Inbel 

they surrendered on May 2H. He still conducts 
himself as a prisoner. . . . Our constitution 
very wLsely anticipated the pos.sihilit.v if the 
King should be unable to reign, and in that 
eventuality it entrusts the full Royal Power 
to the Ministers a-ssemblcd in Council.” 



With the po.sition of the King and 
of the Belgian Government in exile 
thus honourably defined, the Germans 
made scant headway with their allega- 
tions of cowardly ministers who 
fled from disaster.” The Belgian spirit 
became yery intransigent towards the 
con(|uerors. Sabotage became ever 
more frequent in spite of iucreasinclv 
.severe penalties. In September the 
Bru.s.sels wireless announced a large 
fire in the rubber factory near Schaer- 
beek, and stated that German army 
cables had been damaged and hay- 
fields burned in Liege. Damage in 
Liege was estimated by the German.s at 
lOO.OfX) francs, and collectiye penalties 
were impo.sed upon the inhabitant.s of 
neighbouring yillage.s. In October the 
Germans, exasperated by e.sca[)fs of 
British soldiers, gave warning of severer 
penalties for Belgians who failed to 
inform about British suspcct.s. During 


had been relea.sed only " becau.se of 
the Fuehrer's clemency.” 

Of the remaining prisoners the 
Flemings would be released before 
Walloons. This was deliberately done 
to aeeeiituate suspicion and mistrust 
due to racial differences. Belgians were 
forbidden to hoist the 
national flag or to hold Gestapo in 
any demonstration Belgium 
on Noyember 15, the 
King's patronal day. The Nazis ap- 
pointed a German commissioner to 
collaborate with the rector of BnisseL 
L'niyersity, thus trying to ayoid the los^ 
of prestige which would follow complete 
closure of that famous institution. M. 
Bens, General Secretary of the Belgian 
Federation of Labour, said in New 
York in December that 250 Belgian 
tratle union leadens had been arrested 
for sabotage during the preceding three 
weeks in tlie proyince of Antwerp alone. 



R.A.F. RAIDS KEPT NAZIS ON TENTERHOOKS 



A vigil that could never be relaxed was imposed upon the Germans in 
Flanders by daily British air raids on military objectives. Above, a 
machine-gun patrol on a canal barge in Flanders ; left, a turret gun on 
the coast one oi many that were constantly manned. 

Photos, As.^ociated Press ; Keystone 


the same period .shot.' 
were fired at German 
soldiers in the districts 
of D I e g h e i m and 
Sayenthoim, north of 
Brussels. 

The Gestapo ex- 
ploited eyery weakiie.ss 
of human nature in 
order to diyide and 
subjugate the Belgian 
nation. In yiew of 
increasing sabotage the 
Belgians were reminded 
that prisoners of war 


In Antwerp the Nazis ordered all Jews 
to wear the Star of Dayid, and in response 
almost the whole population thronged 
the streets with the star embroidered 
on their clothes. 

Secretly printed newspapers and hand 
produced broadsheets began to make 
their appearance. ” La Libre Belgique, 
successor of a similarly-named paper 
which circulated surreptitiously iu 
Belgium during 1915-18 and ran to 
171 issues in all, was again passed 
from hand to hand : one of its earliest 
issues announced that the Germans 
and not the R.A.F. had bombed 
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CZECHOSLOVAK SOLDIERS WHO FOUGHT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Many Czechs managed to escape from their country and made their way, after great hardsfiips 
and trials, to Syria. From Syrian territory they were enabled to enter Palestine, which became ^ 

a rallying ground for a Czechoslovak unit of the Middle East forces. Here Czech soldiers are y- 

seen at an inspection by Major-General Sir Philip Neame, C.-in-C. in Palestine. 

Fhoto, Horns Picture Agenci/ 



Brusbels on the night of Augu.>t 17-18. 
As regards food and fuel the Belgians 
were no better off than the Dutch. 
The scarcity of paraffin, coal and timber 
meant a shivering winter. Prices of 
commodities trebled. In addition to the 
Army of Occupation, 2,000,000 Belgian.^ 
repatriated from France had come to 
share the food supplies. 

The Germans made great progre.ss 
with the reconstruction of Belgian 
canals and damaged buildings. Out of 
2,660 communes 1,800 had suffered 
damage during the invasion. At the 
end of December it was reliably e.sti- 
mated that, following the defeat of 
the German Air Force in the Battle 
of Britain, 90 per cent of the Belgian 
people still hoped for and believed in 
an ultimate Allied victory. 

Czechoslovakia’s ordeal under Ger- 
man rule was no less bitter than that 
of Holland or Belgium, as already re- 
counted, but the outline must be given 
in order that the full implications of the 
Nazi “ New Order ” may be realized. 
Czechoslovakia, it should be noted, 
was not a German military conquest. 
Following the Munich Agreement, Mr. 
Winston Churchill said in the House of 
Commons on October 5, 1938 : 

“ AU is over. Silent, mournful, abandoned, 
broken, Czechoslovakia recedes into the 
darkness. ... I venture to think that in 
future the Czechoslovak State cannot be 
maintained as an independent entity.” 

This unhappy prediction was correct. 
Fair words were .spoken at first. The 


aged President, Dr. Haclia, placed the 
de.stiny of the Czech people “ with 
confidence in the hands of the Fuehrer”; 
Hitler, when his troops on March 15, 
1939, seized what remained of the 
Republic, e.vpressed his ” determination 
to guarantee the Czech people an 
autonomous development of its national 
life in accordance with its particular 
characteri.stics.” But the Czech people 
soon learnt the fate designed for 
them by the Nazis. 

By December, 1940, Czecho.slovaki.f 
had experienced 21 months of this 
autonomous development.’’ Let us 
see what it had implied. President 
Hacha needed every day the permission 
of a subordinate German officer to enter 
and leave his official residence. Every 
Czech of note was an e.xile, or a prisoner 
in a concentration camp, or dead. Czech 
military officers were specially per- 
secuted ; among other martyrs may be 
mentioned Bohumil Klein, Military 
Attach^ in Budapest ; Lieut .-Colonel 
Tomas Houska, who threw himself out 
of a fourth-floor wdndow after four days 
of Gestapo torture ; Colonel .Josef 
Moravek, Brigadier-General Karel Klu- 
bal, Lieut. -Colonel Jan Trbizky, Lieut. - 
Colonel Ludvik Musilek, and Major 
.Taroslav Rysavy — tortured to death 
either for refusing to reveal the where- 
abouts of Czech army petrol dumps or 
for allegedly maintaining relations with 
foreign Powers. By December, 1940, the 
following politicians were known to be 
in concentration camps or to have died : 
Soukup, former President of the Senate ; 


Senator Johanis, and Kellner, the former 
vice-mayor of Prague (who both com- 
mitted suicide) ; Minister Franke, 
Minister Zadina ; Deputies Dolansky, 
Suchy, Rasin, Remes, Dlouhy, Tyme.s. 
Laiiger, and scores of others. 

The Czech cooperative movement, 

famous for its efficiency, was broken up 

by the Germans, who controlled the 

■supply of raw materials and disposed of 

it.s products. Czech citi- 

r 1 . Plunder 

zeiis, farmers and muni- , „ 

Ill of Czech 

ciiiahties had lieeu _ 

forced under threats of roperty 
violence to part with property at ridicu- 
lously low figures to German busines,s 
men. For instance, a German would 
offer 100,000 crowns for a building worth 
1,000,000, and the Czech owner would be 
tortured until he gave his ” consent.” 
Then the German would pay only 10,000 
crowns and the Czech owner would again 
be arrested and tortured until he signed 
a declaration that he had no further 
financial claims on the German. 

As if this were not enough, the 
Germans, on October 1, 1940, intro- 
duced a Customs Union between the 
Protectorate and Germany, and what- 
ever remnants of the promised auto- 
nomy remained were swept away 
Henceforth the farce of obtaining Czech 
legal sanction for the disguised con- 
fiscation of Czech property was. not 
necessary. The Czech puppet govern- 
ment could no longer influence its own 
economic policy. “ Made in Germany ” 
appeared on all Czech goods. Onlv 
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FIRST STAGE IN THE REHABILITATION OF THE CZECHS 

On October 35, 1940, a military agreement was concluded between Great Britain and the Czech 
Provisional Government in London. Below, Lord Halifax and (right) M. Jan Masaryk are 
seen signing the pact. Top, first meeting of the Czech National Council, on December 1 1 1940 : 
^ ’ «*/■ f.*"**’, J f Bechyn, President of Council ; 3, Pastor Machacek, Vice-President 

4, M. Stransky ; 5, M. Masaryk ; 6, M. Kalbvoda ; 7, M. Osusky ; 8, M. Slavik ; 9, M. Fiera- 
bend ; lo, Mme. Jumeckova. 

Photos, Wide World ; Associated Press 



those industries were allowed to exist 
which .served the Reich. 

Germany did not desire to destroy 
the Czechs, for they were far too valu- 
able as mechanics and farmers to be 
•slaughtered wholesale at a time when 
the Nazi war machine was making 
ever greater demands on industry and 
agriculture. Her aim was to maintain 
the Czechs as .slaves of the Reich — with- 


out property, without education, with 
few human rights. “ The Czech people 
have nothing to do except work and 
produce children, ’ said Baron von 
Neurath’s paper, “ Der Neue Tag.” 

At the end of 1940 all Czech schools 
in territory severed from the Republic 
a,fter the Munich Agreement (the 
Sudeten and other districts) before 
Hitler finally took over the remainder 
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of Czecho.slovakia, were closed. About 
800,000 Czech children were thereby 
deprived of the opportunity of learning 
their mother tongue. The building of 
new Czech schools was banned ; 6,000 
out of 20,000 Czech elementary school 
teachers were out of work. No heating 
was allowed during the winter in Czech 
schools which remained. 

On October 23 the final blow to higher 
education was given when the academic 
bodies of the closed and pillaged Czech 
Universities and Polytechnic schools 
were abolished. The _ 

Deans were dismissed, _ 

the remaining pro- Universities 
perty of the schools Suppressed 
seized, and the Universities ceased 
to exist even in name. At the 
same time the State Health Institute, 
the most successful of its kind in 
Europe, was handed over to Germany. 
M hen a Czech delegation asked the 
cynical Governor, Frank, to leave the 
schools open, he replied : “ If England 
wins the war, you will open them your- 
selves. If Germany wins, an elementary 
school with five classes will be enough 
for you." 

The Nazis used various methods to 
Germanize Czechoslovakia. The German 
tongue had preference over Czech, and 
Czech could be used only in subsidiary 
documents. Germans could not be 
tried by Czech courts. Many Czech 
municipalities and undertakings had 
to employ Germans as trauslators for 
their official documents. Germans were 
appointed to administer Czech towns. 






and of fourteen departmental chiefs in 
the Prague Municipality only four were 
Czechs, who received half the salary of 
a German in a corresponding position. 

Czech street and place names were 
Germanized. “ Aryanization ” was a 
ready-made pretext for transferring 
property owned bj' Czech.s to German 
hands without payment, and many 
well-known Prague cinemas and Czech 
workers’ institutes were thus taken 
over. The colonization of Czech land 
by Germans was often solved by 
the simple expedient of sending two 
Gestapo men to the village registry 
offices and there forcing the Czech clerk 


at revolver point to cancel in red ink the 
names of Czech property owners and to 
insert those of Germans. The Czech 
population was then expelled. 

A new wave of religious persecu- 
tion opened with the Battle of Britain. 
Monasteries, convents and religious 
foundations were seized, and monks and 
nuns were driven from secular hospitals. 
At the beginning of September, 1940, 
all the Catholic associations throughout 
the country were dissolved. Protestant 
churches suffered similar persecution. 

A Gestapo centre was installed in the 
palace of the banker Petschek in Prague, 
and the building was 
transformed into a tor- 
ture chamber. Bodies 
of the dead or half- 
dead were loaded at its doors into 
carts and taken for cremation or to 
concentration camps. It wa.s estimated 
that 100,000 Czechs were under arrest 
at the end of 1940. Deportations of 
Czechs to forced labour in German 
factories was offset by the import of 
Germans into the Protectorate. 


Prague 

Torture 

Chamber 


Rising prices, scarcity of food, forced 
labour, concentration camps, beggary — 
the.se were the burdens of the Czechs. 
But the Czech spirit was far from 
de.spairing. Britain remained uncon- 
quered ; Greece was making a brave 
stand against Italy ; General Wavell’.s 
offensive in Egypt was making good 
progre.ss. The exhortations to courage 
and patience broadcast nightly in Czech 
from London were so effective that the 
German-controlled Prague and Melnik 
radio stations were forced to devote a 
large part of their programmes to 
counteracting the work of the Czech 
Provisional Government. 

The Czechs knew thev were keeping 
in the Protectorate 250,000 German 
soldiers, men who might otherwise be 
used on active fronts. Czech workers, 
by their ca’canny and go-slow methods, 
forced the withdrawal from production 
of many skilled German artisans, who 
were henceforth employed in inspecting 
minutely each finished component made 
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by Czechs. The harsher the Nazi 
oppression, the fiercer became the 
determination of the Czechs. As one 
workman said : “ M’hen life is made so 
mi.scrable for us, death loses its terrors.” 

Czechs who evaded the Gestapo and 
succeeded in reaching Palestine brought 
valuable information of German arma- 
ments in course of manufacture. 
Nothing could be kept .secret in a land 
in which a Gestapo official complained : 
“ There were lO.CXJO.OfJO spies.” Reliable 
information reaching the Czech Govern- 
ment in London told of organized 
sabotage in Czech factories, particularly 
in tho.se working on munitions. One 
Czech who reached Loinlon said ; 

" Many poopfe have been piini'^hcd for 
sabotage, but tlie movement is too wide- 
spread to be suppressed. The quality and 
output there have been lowered to a marked 
degi-ee. If you ask me where is our Mafia, or 
secret organization behind the sabotage, 1 can 
toll you that our Mafia is now the whole 
nation.” 

Hundreds of groups were organized 
for civil resi.stance. The Czech Govern- 
ment in Loudon received information 
regularly about the main munitions 
centres and important factories, some- 
times with invitations for the R.A’.F. 
to bomb them. 

Meanwhile, the Czech Provisional 
Government continued its work of con- 
solidating Czech resources ail over the 
world for the struggle against Hitler. 
The 1,500,000 Czechs overseas, chiefly 
in the United States and Canada, were 
a valuable propaganda weapon, and in 


the United States they formed a special 
organization. On October 27, eve of 
the Czechoslovak national festival, 
Britain concluded an agreement whereby 
the Czech armed forces were to form an 
independent administrative unit under 
their own Czech officers. The Army 
was distributed partly in training camps 
in Great Britain and partly in the Middle 
East (including a company of volunteers 
in Shanghai). Czech pilots, in the 
first independent Czechoslovak Bomber 
Squadron, took an active role in bomb- 
ing Germany from Sept ember 10 onwards. 

At the end of December, 1940, the 
phase of apathy and despair which had 
followed immediately on the German 
occupation and the collap.se of France 
was pas.sing. Britain’s resistance 
inspired belief in an ultimate British 
victory. In all occupied countries 
sabotage and passive resistance were on 
the increase. But living conditions for 
the oppressed people were going from 
bad to worse. At the same time, in 
spite of sabotage, go-.slow tactics and 
such resistance as was practicable, 
Germany’s productive capacity was 
steadily expanding as she incorporated 
the resources of the conquered countries 
into her already tremendous war indu.s- 
tries. In all the oppressed countries 
there were secret and “ underground ” 
movements for organized revolt when 
this should be feasible, but at this period 
it was plain that a drastic improvement 
in the Allies’ military position would be 
necessary before any coordinated move 
could be successfully attempted. 


CZECH UNITS IN THE R.A.F. BOMBER SQUADRONS 

Complete Czech units — pilots, air crew, ground staff — operated with the Royal Air Force, 
carrying the war into Germany and serving also in the Middje East. In this photograph the 
crew of a Wellington watch the * bomb-train ' go by with new missiles for the night’s activities. 

Photo, Topical Press 




Diary of the War 


DECEMBER, 1940 


December 1, 1940. R.A.F. mate day 
attack on Ijorient and ni^ht laid on 

WiUielmshavcn. Submarine Triad ’* 
nrosumod lo>t. Southampton heavily 
raided at night. Bombs also fall on 
London and Home Counties. Enemy lose 
»‘ight aircraft. Britain live. Athens reports 
con-^itlerable alvance on all fronts. 

December 2. Lorient raided. Ship- 
ping off Adiwegian coast attacked. 
McditorraiuMU U.A.F. bomb Naples and 
Sicilian aerodromes. Heavy raid re- 
ported on Benina aerodrome, and on 

troops, camps and transport in East 

Africa. Heavy jiight raid on Bristol. 

December 3. Day attacks on aero- 
dronid-. in N. France ; night raid< on 
Lmhvig'-haven, Mannheim, Essen and 
Dunkirk. Night raiders start fires in 
London. Heavy attack on Midlands, 
particularly Birmingham. Athens re- 
ports capture of fresh heights dominating 
Argyrokastro and Pogradets. 

December 4. Sustained raid on 
Du^s^ ldorf. R.A.F. also bomb Antwerp, 
Calais and several aerodromes. Other 
forces damage Italian destroyer off 
Santi Quaranta and Royal Arsenal at 
Turin. Day and night raids on East 
Anglia. Midlands, London and Homo 
Counties. Italians evacuate .\i‘g>Tok<ustro. 

December 5. Armed merchant 
cruiser '* Carnarvon Castle ” in action 
with heavily armed German raider in 
South Atlantic, and slightly damaged. 
Day attacks on Rotterdam airport, 
Haamstode aerodrome and Lorient. South 
(.'oast town heavily bombed at night. 
Enemy lose 14 aircraft, Britain two. 
Greeks occupy Premeti and Libohovo. 

December 6. Heavy R.A.F. attaclcs 
on aentdrom'^^s in France and Low 
Countries and on ports of Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne. Bristol sufi'ors 
severe night raid. Jxindon. Midlands 
and Wale> also attacked. Greeks occupy 
Santi (Quaranta and enter outskirts of 
Argyrokastro. Further (ireek advance 
towards Klisura. Marshal Badoglio re- 
signs ; succeeded by Gen. Ugo Cavallero. 

December 7. Sustained attack on 
Dusseldorf area. Other objectives of 
R.A.F. are Antwerp. Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Lorient, Brest and several 
aerodromes. In Mediterranean R.A.F. 
raid Durazzo, Valona and shipping off 
Albania. Italians in retreat on all fronts. 

December 8. London suffers very 
heavy night raid, resulting in considerable 
damage. Three enemy aircraft shot 
down. Renewed attacks on Dusseldorf. 
Other forces bomb Lorient, shipping at 
Bordeaux and Brest, ports of flushing, 
Dunkirk and Gravelines. Greeks occupy 
Argyrokastro and Delvino. Italians con- 
tinuously retreating towards Chiniara. 

December 9. British advanced forces 
in Western Desert make contact with 
Italians on broad front south of Sidi 
Barrani and take 1,000 prisoners, R.A.F. 
bomb Bremen, Ivorient and Boulogne. 
Greeks advance towards Chimara. Gen. 
Le Q. Martel appointed to newly created 
Command of Royal Armoured Corps. 


December 10. British advance in 
Western De?.ei*t continues. British naval 
forces harass enemy retreating along coast. 
R.A.F. attack Channel invasion ports 
and targets in W'. Germany and enemy- 
occupied t<*rritory. Greek offensive con- 
tinues throughout whole front. 

December 11. British forces capture 
Sidi Barrani and many prLoners. R.A.F. 
)>omb invasion ports, aerodromes and 
targets in W. (iormany. Heavy night 
attack on Birmingham. Greek advance 
continues along SO-mile front. 

December 12. More than 20.000 
pri^oneis taken in Western Desert. 
Enemy retreat eontiiiues. British naval 
units bomb Kismayu, It. Somaliland. 
Shellield heavily laided at night. London, 
Liverpool and other areas aLo attacked. 
Death of Lord Lothian. 

December 13. Submarine “ Truant ” 
sinks Italian supply ship off Cape Sparti- 
vonto. Gorman supply ship reported 
sunk off Norway by Submarine ’* Sunfish.” 
Armed merchant cruistrr “ Forfar ” re- 
ported sunk. R.A.F. bomb Kiel, Bremen, 
Bordeaux, and docks ami aerodromes in 
Holland. Italians continue withdrawal 
from Egypt, closely puisued, Greeks 
reach coast north of Cliimara. 

December 14. Italian submarine 
“ Nai.idc *’ sunk by British destroyers. 
British liner Western Prince ” tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic. R.A.F. bomb Brest 
and Lorient. British advance in Western 
Desert c<')ntinues, Laval dismissed. 

December 15. British troops now in 
Libya. R.A.F. bomb local aerodromes, 
particularly Bardia. Other forces bomb 
Berlin. Frankfort -on-Main, Kiel and 
Bremen. l.ong-rangc bombers made 
heavy night raid on Naples. Sheffield 
area heavily attacked at night. 

December 16. Submarine *• Truant ” 
sinks large tanker off Calabrian coast. 
R.A.F. attack Mannheim, Bordeaux and 
other targets. British occupy Solium 
and Fort Capuzzo. Night raids on 
London, Thames estuary town, Liverpool 
area and Midlands. 

December 17. Severe fighting in 

Bardia sector. I.ibya. Enemy retreating 
towards Derna. Heavy raids on Libyan 
aerodromes. R.A.F. attack Mannheim, 
and bases on Channel coasts. 

December 18. British m.t.b.s on 

patrol sink armed enemy supply ship off 
Belgium. Operations continue in Bardia 
area with naval support. R.A.F. bomb 
Mannheim and submarine base at Lorient. 

December 19. Bardia encircled bv 

British. R.A.F. attack aerodrome at 
Le Touqiiet. and target in Ruhr and 
Western Germany, Brindisi heavily 
bombed. Greeks occupy new positions 
after successful engagements. 

December 20. R.A.F. bomb Berlin. 

Channel invasion ports, docks at Amster- 
dam, gun positions near Gris Nez and 
many aerodromes. Widespread night 
raids over Britain, particularly on Mer- 
wysidc. Greeks bombarding Tepelini and 
Misura. Naval aircraft attack Tripoli. 


December 21. Naval aircraft sink 
two merchant ships in Mediten-anean by 
torpctlo. R.A.F. bomb many targets 
in Ruhr, Rhineland, and Channel areas. 
Night raiders again attack Liverpool 
and Merseyside, causing great damage 
and many casualties. Greeks now beyond 
Chimara. Big battle in progress in 
Tcpelini-Klisura sector. 

December 22. R.A.F. bomb Wil- 
helm>hav*‘n. Brest and Lorient, and 
many targets in W. Germany, includ- 
ing Mannbcim, Ludwigshaven, Cologne. 
Frankfort-on-Main ; Channel ports also 
attacked. Heavy night raids on Mersey- 
side and Manchester. 

December 23. Athens announces fall 
of Chimara. Battle continuing near 
KILiua. R.A.F. attack Boulogne. 
Dunkirk. Ostend, and industrial targets 
in Rhineland. Widespread night raids 
over Britain. Three raiders shot down. 

December 24. Greeks continue suc- 
cessful advance. R.A.F. attack Valona. 
Situation quiet around Bardia. 

December 25. British convoy in 
North Atlantic attacked by enemy 
warvliip. Olio sliip slightly damaged and 
n..M.S. “ Berwick also sustains small 

damage while pursuing raider. Greeks 
launch attack north of Pogradets. 

December 26, Growing revolt re- 
ported in Southern Abyssinia. R.A.F. 
bomb aerodromes in Brittany and aero- 
drome at Bordeaux. H.M. destroyer 
“ Acheron ” reported sunk. Italian re- 
treat continues beyond Chimara. 

December 27. Pacific isle of Nauru 
(British) heavily shelled by enemy 
raider disguised as Japanese. Severe 
damage done. R.A.F. raid enemy piorts 
from Norway to Normandy. Base at 
Lorient suffers four-hour night onslaught. 

December 28. R.A.F, bomb oil tar- 
gets at Rotterdam and Antwerp and raid 
Ixjriont. German invasion ports plast-ered. 
Daylight raid on Southampton, and 
destructive night one on town in S.W. 

December 29, Waves of night raiders 
over ijfualun, showering Incendiaries over 
City and outskirts. Immense destruction 
of buildings, including Guildhall, nine 
City churches. Trinity House, etc. 
R.A.F. twice raid Naples. Other forces 
attack aerodromes and Channel invasion 
ports, and targets in Frankfort area. 
British artillery active in Bardia district- 

December 30. British still shelling 
Bardia. R.A.F. bomb Libyan landing- 
grounds, and Taranto, Naples, and 
Palermo harbour. Athens announces 
successful local operations. 

December 31. British warship re- 
ported to have sunk four Italian supply 
ships in Adriatic. R.A.F. carry out day- 
light raids on Cologne, oil supplies at 
Rotterdam and docks at Ymiiiden. 
Siege of Bardia continues. British patrols 
now more than 70 miles inside Libya. 
Greeks occupy more fortified positions 
north of Chimara. Valona bombed by 
R.A.F. for twenty-third time. 
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JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST: TREND OF 
POLICY DURING 1940 

Japan's Reaction to the Russo-German Pact — Affair of the ‘ Asama Maru ' — 

Prince Konoye Takes the Helm : Turning Japan into a Fascist State — 

Britain Closes the Burma Road for Three Months — Japan Demands Bases 
in Indo-China — Agreement with Vichy Government — ‘ New Order ' for 
Eastern Asia, on the Nazi Mode! 


S ITUATED at the far hide ot the globe 
from war-torn Europe, Japan did 
not escape the backwash of the 
colossal struggle. Though not a belli- 
gerent, she was closely concerned as a 
signatory of the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact, that agreement 
which was concluded between 
Germany and Japan in 193ti 
and joined by Italy a year 
later. Now Germany (and, in 
due course, Italy too) was at 
war with Britain, one of the 
great powers of the Pacific, 
that ocean in which Japan, 
because of her geographical 
position, has a peculiar in- 
terest. The situation was 
rendered more difficult by the 
open favour displayed by the 
United States towards the 
British Commonwealth. Au- 
other confusing factor was the 
working alliance concluded 
between Germany and Russia 
m the early days of the war : 

Japan’s policy for years had 
been markedly anti - Com- 
munist, and there was no nation 
more surprised than the 
Japanese at Hitler’s Macliia- 
vellian stroke, which brought 
Soviet Russia into the same 
camp as Germany, Japan’s 
ally. 

One of the first results of 
the Russo-German pact was a 
Cabinet crisis in Japan. In 
August, 1939, General Abe 
supplanted Baron Hiranuma, 
but his Ministry was short- 
lived, since in January, 1940, 
the military chiefs, who are 
the real wielders of political 
power in modern Japan, made 
it clear to him that he no longer 
po.ssessed their confidence. 

He resigned, and in his stead reigned 
-Ldmiral Yonai, a former minister of the 
Navy. In the new Cabinet the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs was entrusted 
to Mr. Hachiro Arita, a professional 
diplomat, who was well informed on the 
subject of China at least — and China, 
since the ” incident ” which began in 
July, 1937. showed no signs of drawing 


to a close, was still perhaps the most 
important subject in the whole field of 
foreign affairs. As .spokesman of the new 
Cabinet, Mr. Arita declared that they 
had two principal aims : the satisfactory’ 



WHEN BRITAIN CLOSED THE BURMA ROAD 

In the summer of 1940, when tne European situation was grave, 
Britain acceded to a Japanese demand that supplies to China via 
the Burma Road should be stopped. Here Mr. Hachiro Arita 
(Japanese Foreign Minister) and the British Ambas.sador, Sir 
Robert Craigie, are seen after a conference at Tokyo in July. 
Photo,, Phintt 


disposal of the China Incident, and an 
improvement in Japan’s relation.s with 
Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
At the same time he emphasized that 
no change wa.s intended ‘‘ in the friendly 
relations between Germany, Italy and 
Jajian, .since their Tripartite Anti- 
Comintern Pact .still exists.” 

So far as the second aim was concerned 


the Signs were unpropitious, since not 
only wa.s there a breakdown in the 
negotiations with Russia over the 
frontier between Outer Mongolia and 
Manchukiio. but there was a lively 
dispute with Britain. OnJan- 
uarv 21 the Japanese liner 
■■ Asama Maru ” was stopped 
by a British warship some -bb 
miles from the Japanese coast, 
and 21 Germans of military 
age, who were on the way from 
San Francisco to Germany, 
were taken off. Forthwith the 
Japanese Foreign Office pre- 
sented a Note to the British 
Embassy in Tokyo, stating that 
the Japanese Government re- 
garded the action as a serious 
and unfriendly act, and de- 
manding a full explanation. 
The British Ambassador. Sir 
Robert Craigie, in his reply 
made it clear that the British 
warship was acting in strict 
accordance with international 
law ; he cited precedents drawn 
from both the last war and the 
present conflict, and pointed 
out that, while there were 51 
German.s on board the " Asama 
Maru,” only 21 men who were 
returning to the Reich to enter 
the German Navy, and par- 
ticularly the submarine service, 
had been removed. Great in- 
dignation was vented in the 
.lapanese press, and on Feb- 
ruary 1 Mr. Arita made a formal 
demand for the return of the 21 
detained Germans. Eventually 
a compromise was arrived at. 
Sir Robert Craigie, on behalf oi 
the British Government, .stated 
that investigation had di.sclosed 
that nine of the detainees were 
relatively unsuitable for mili- 
tary service, and that, therefore, white 
reserving all their legal rights. His 
Majesty's Government were prepared to 
release them. The nine Germans were 
handed over to the .lapanese authorities 
in Y’okohama on February 29, and so the 
affair was closed. 

Another strain on Anglo-Japanese 
relations was imposed by the dispute 
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of her mission as the standard-bearer 
of culture in the Far East. Mr. Arita 
proved second to none in his exposition 
of this imperialistic gospel. On April 
15, a few weeks before the Nazi invasion 
of Holland, he expres.sed his Govern- 
ment's deep concern over the possibility 
of the extension of the war to the 
Dutch East Indies. On Mav 11, the 
day following Hitler’s attack on the 
Low Countries, Mr. Arita reiterated that 
•Japan would not tolerate any change 
in the political status quo of the 
Netherlands Indies. Sir Robert Craigie 
hastened to inform Mr. Arita on behalf 
of the British Government that they 
shared Japan’s concern for the main- 
tenance of the status quo in the East 
Indies, and also to assure him that 
Britain had no intention of interfering 
with it. 

A month later Mr. Arita expressed 
himself on a far wider theme. On 
•Tune 29 he made a speech, from which 


THE AFFAIR OF THE ‘ ASAMA MARU ’ 

On January 2i, 1940, a cruiser of the Southampton 
class stopped the Japanese liner ‘ Asama Maru ’ some 
45 miles off the coast of Japan and removed 2t German 
nationals. Top, the British cruiser ; below, left, a Naval 
rating escorting one of the Germans to the gangway ; 
right, some of the prisoners in the cruiser’s boat. 
Photos, Planet Sews; Wide World 
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over the British Conces'iion at Tientsin, the Chinese 
treaty port, but after long negotiations an agree- 
ment was reached m June, and the Japanese 
blockade of the Concession was lifted. A third 
was the arrest in July of a number of British 
subjects in Tokyo on charges of ‘‘ espionage and 
conspiracy. ’ These charges were firmly repudiated, 
but the men were not released until' the Britisli 
Government had ordered the arrest of a numbei 
of Japanese by way of retaliation. 

Japan’s attitude towards the U.S.A. and the 
other Pacific Powers hinged upon her conception 
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JAPAN’S FASCIST PREMIER 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, who formed his 
Cabinet on July 21 1940, had pronounced 
Totalitarian vews. He set to work at once 
to do away with the party system of govern- 
ment and to turn Japan into a Fascist state. 

Wide W>)fld 


of a new regime. He was succeeded by 
Prince Konoye, a former premier, a 
patrician, and Japan’s foremost totali- 
tarian politician. Prince Konoye ap- 
pointed Mr. Yosuke Mat.suoka as his 
Foreign Minister, while he busied him- 
.self with plans for the complete abolition 
of the party .system and the conversion 
of .Japan into a Fascist state. He par- 
ticularly attacked as among the evils 
of party politics the prevalence of 
Liberalism, Democracy, and Sociali.sm, 
which, he declared, were not agreeable 
to the national ideas of Japan. 

He included as the fir.st plank in his 
platform " the firm e.stablishment of 
world peace in accordance with the 

lofty spirit of Hakkoichiu (eight corners 
of the world under one 
roof), in which the 

nation was founded, 

and, as a first step, the 
construction of a new order in Ea.st 
Asia, having for its foundation the 

solidarity of Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China.” (Unfortunately for the success 
of this policy, China continued obdurate 
in her resistance to the missionaries of 


Matsuoka 
on ‘ World 
Peace ’ 


the Japanese new order; a few days 
before Prince Konoye issued his state- 
ment the Si no- Japanese war had 
entered its fourth year.) In a supple- 
ment to his chief’s pronouncement, Mr. 
Matsuoka declared in a statement to the 
press that the mission of .Japan was to 
proclaim and demonstrate Kodo (the 
Imperial WayJ throughout the world. 
Viewed from the .standpoint of inter- 


national relations, this amounted to 
enabling all nations and races to find 
each its proper place. '' We should be 
re.solved to surmount all obstacles 
which lie in our path and, in concert 
with those friendly jiowers ready to 
cooperate with us, strive for the fulfil- 
ment of the Heaven-ordained mission 
of our country.'' At least it was plain 
that .Japan hail a very exalted con- 
ception of her jilace iu the sun. 

During tliO'C mouths when Britain 
<\a.s .slowly recovering from the results 
of the collajise of France .Japan's star 
was in the ascendant over the Pacific. 
In June the Japanese demanded that 
the French authorities in Iiido-Chiiia 
should refuse to allow the passage of 
arms to Chiang Kai-shek'.s armv ; a 
demand in which the French at once 
acquiesced. Then the .Jap.ane.se Govern- 
ment made a similar demand to Britain 
in respect of the routes into China 
through Burma and Hongkong. A 
note to this effect was handed to Sir 
Robert Craigie in Tokyo on June 24, 
and following eon.sultation.s with London 
and the Dominions the Ambassador 
saw Mr. .\rita on July 8. The result 
wa.s not altogether .satisfactory from the 
Japaue.se point of view, and further 
di.scu.ssions took place in the following 
week. Then on July 17 it wa.s an- 
nounced that agreement had been 
reached between the two Governments, 
and the next day Mr. Churchill reviewed 
its terms in the House of Common.s. 
’■ On .June 24,” he said, ” the .Japanese 
Government requested H.M. Govern- 
ment to take measures to stop the 
transit to China vda Burma of war 
material and certain other goods. A 
similar request wa.s made in re.spect 
of Hongkong. The continuance of the 
transit of the.se materials wa.s repre- 
.sented a.s having a .serious effect on 
.A.nglo-.Japaue.se relations. An agree- 
ment has now been reached with the 
.Japane.se Government as follows : 

IIONC.KOXG : The export of arms and 
ainniunitioii from Hongkong has been 
prohibited since January, 1!I3!1, and none of 
the war materials to whicli the Japaru'se 
Government attacli importance are in fact 
being exported. 

Burm.\ : The Government of Burma have 
agreed to suspend for a period of three 
months the transit to China of arms and 
ammunition as well as the following articles : 
petrol, lorriisi and railway material. 

The categories of goods prohibited in 
Burma will be prohibited in Hongkong. 

In considering the requests made by tile 
Japanese Government and in reaching the 
agreement to which 1 have referred, H.M. 
Government were, however, also bound to 
have regard to the present world situation, 
nor could they ignore the dominant fact 
that we are ourselves engaginl in a life-and- 
death struggle. 

The gener.al policy of this country towards 
the Far Ea.stern troubles has been repeatedly 
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dcliiied. We liavf per^'i^tently a'^serted our 
dcMre to see a''.'surt‘d to China a free and 
indepemh'iit futur**, ,giu 1 we have /us fro- 
fjuenlly exjiressed our df^ire to improve our 
lelatiuiiN with Japan. 

To /icliieve these objectives two tilings 
«ete fssential — time and a relief of tension. 
On tile one liand, it wa.s cle/ir tliat the tension 
ua-- lapidly growing owing to the Japanese 
eomplaints about the passage of war 
niatenal by tin* Burma route. On the other, 
to aifi'-e to the [>ermanent closure of tb^ 
route uouhl be to default from our obliga- 
tion« a*, a in'utral friendly Power to China. 
What We havf‘ therefore made is a temporary 
arrantreincnL in the hope that the time &•<.' 
gained may li-ad to a solution just and 
erpiitable tn both parties to the dispute, 
and treely ;irc**pted by them both. 

We wish for no quarrel with any nation 
of the Far Ka.st. We de.sirc to see China''' 
status and integrity pr€>served ; and, as was 
indicated in our Note of January 14. IhJh, 
we are ready to negotiate w’lth the Chinci-e 
(Tovernment. after the conclu.sion of peace, 
the abolition of extr.i-territorial rights, the 
rendition of concessions, and the revision 
of treaties on the basis of reciprocity and 
e(|ua!it y. 

We wish to S4'e Japan attain that state* of 
prosperity which will ensure to her popula- 
tion tin* welfare and economic security which 
evei'y Japanese naturally de.sircs. Towartls 
the attainment of the aims of both these 
countiii's we are prepared to offer our collabor- 
ation and our contribution. But it must 
be clear that, if they are to be attained, it 
mu.st be by a process of peace and concilia- 
tion and not by war or threat of war.” 

The news of the closing of the Burma 
Road w’as received with intense regret 
in Chungking. If, by closing the 
Burma Road,” said Marshal Chiang 
Kai-slu'k, Britain hopes to shorten 
the war in the Far East, I am sure 



AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.A. 

Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, former 
Foreign Minister, was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the United States in November, 
1940. In a highly rhetorical speech on 
December 19 he called on his compatriots 
to * guard the peace of the Pacific.’ 
Photo, Wide World 



ON THE BURMA ROAD— ONE OF CHINA’S LIFE-LINES 


Constructed m just over a year and opened in December, 1938, the Road runs for 726 miles from Lashio m 
N.E. Burma to Kunming, capital of the Chinese province of Yunnan. Above is the suspension bridge over the 
Mekong river. There are 289 bridges in all, and 1,959 culverts. By agreement with the Japanese Government, and 
as a measure of appeasement, Britain, in July, 1940, closed the road to war supplies for the Chinese, a ban which 

lasted three months. iSee map in page 1477 i 
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JAPAN. FEARED 
AERIAL WARFARE 
Sinw most of her city 
buildings were of flimsy 
construction and com- 
posed largely ol timber, 
Japan stood to suffer 
very severely trom aerial 
bombing. Alarmed by 
the trend ol policy m 
1940 m the U.S.A., where 
Mr. Roosevelt's re-elec- 
tion was an ominous 
portent for would-be 
aggressors, the Japanese 
Government speeded up 
A.R.P. measures. Here, 
in Tokyo, is the scene 
when a mock raid was 
staged and the civi i 
defence services carried 
out a large scale ^est. 

Photo. Key^tonti 
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EPISODE IN THE RETREAT TO THE VISTULA 

On the evening ot September 3 the Polish Army was ordered to withdraw behind the Vistula, and the formations 
which could execute this move retreated to the river line, destroying bridges wherever possible Here is the 
wrecked bridge at Tczew (Dirschau) on the Lower Vistula. 
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on the contrarv. that .'he will lenuthen 
the duration and widen the scope of 
hostilities. So loii!.’ as China has not 
attained the object for which she Ini' 
been fiehtiuu. nanielv. the piv'civation 
of her sovereiunty and her territorial 
and adiiiinistrative inteynitv, 'he will 
not lav down her ariiis.” The Chinese 
Foreifin Office denounced the closure 
as “• unfriendly and unlawful,," and the 
step was also received with disfavour 
by Mr. Cordell Hull,, the United State' 
Secretarv of State, 

It inav be doubted, however, wliethei 
the closure had anv serious effect on 
Chiaiig Kai-shek's position, since the 
rainv season in that corner of the globe 
liegiiis at the end of 
June, and the anioiint 
of good' traiisjiorted 
from then until Septem- 
ber would in any ca'C have fallen below 
the avera,ue. And September had 
hardly run it' course when the Road 
wa.s reopened, " Three months ago.” 
said Mr. Churchill in the Hou'e of 
Commons on October 9, ” wo were 
asked by the Japaue.se Government to 
close the Burma Road to certain supplies 
which might reach the Republic of 
China in its valiant struggle. 'We 
accodeil to this demand because wo 
wished to give an opportunity to Japan 
and China to reach what is called in 
diplomatic language ’ a just and 
equitable settlement ' of their long and 


Burma 

Road 

Ban 



CELEBRATING THE TRIPARTITE PACT IN TOKYO 
On September 27, 1940, Germany, Italy and Japan concluded a military, economic and political 
pact. Here is the scene in the Japanese Foreign Office at Tokyo after that event. Matsuoka, 
Japan’s Foreign Minister, is at the radio microphone ; the others are, left to right, Mario IndelU, 
Italian Ambassador ; Maj. -Gen. Ott, German Ambassador ; and Stahmer, Ribbentrop’s envoy. 

Photo, Fox 


deadly quarrel. Unhappily this ' just 
and equitable settlement ’ lias not been 
reached. On the contrary, the pro- 
tracted .struggle by Japan to .subjugate 
the Chinese race is still proceeding with 
all its attendant miseries. We imicb 
regret the opportunity has been lost, 
but in the circumstances H.M. Govern- 


ment propose to allow the agreement^ 
about clo'ing the Burma Road to run 
its course to October 17, but we do not 
see our way to renew it after that.” 
Immediately following the raising of the 
ban tleets of motor lorries and hun- 
dreds of pack animals left Lashio in 
Burma for China ; and. in sjiite of heavy 
bombing attacks by Japanese planes, 
this vital link was restored. 



JAPANESE STAFF OFFICERS AT THE MAGINOT LINE 

In the summer of 1940 a party of Japanese officers was conducted over the battlegrounds of 
France. With Nazi officials, some are here inspecting one of the battered blockhouses in the 
Maginot defences. A week or two later, on September 27, the signing of the Three-Power Pact 
between Germany, Italy and Japan took place in Berlin. Though its immediate significance was 
obscure, it obviously foreboded a menace to British interests in the Far East. 

Photo, Plaitet News 


The route through Indo-China re- 
mained closed, however, the French 
authorities in the colony not only 
accepting the Japanese demand, but 
agreeing to admit Ja^xtnese inspectors 
to see that the ban w<is 
carried into effect. This 
was but the fir.'t of many 
aggros.sive acts directed 
by Japan agaiu't tlu' outpo't of the now 
collapsing French imperial power. On 
.August 5 it w.ts reiported from A’ichv 
that Japan had deniaiided the right to 
establish naval, imlitaiy and air bases in 
French ludo-Cbina. as well a' facilities 
for the transport of troops via the Kim- 
ming-Hanoi railway. The demand was 
backed by the arrival of Japanese war- 
ships at Ilaijihong in the Gulf of Tong- 
king, while numbers of .Tajianese troop.s 
were transferred from Ueiitral China to 
the Indo-Uhuiese frontier. These move.s 
were at once met by the concentration 
of large forces of Chine'C Xationalist 
troops in \unnan, ni readiiic'.s to meet 
any threat which might develop through 
Indo-Chma. The French authorities 
not proving sufficieutlv amenable, par- 
ticularly over the subject of permitting 
Japanese troops to pa.'S through 
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on Indo- 
China 
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CHINA’S GENERALISSIMO AND HIS DEVASTATED CAPITAL 
Chungking, where the Chinese seat of government was transferred in IQ37 from Nanking, was 
frequently bombed by the Japanese : the top photograph was taken in September, 1940, during 
a raid Below, General Chiang Kai-shek, who led the long struggle against the Japanese 
invaders, is seen with Mme Chiang Kai-shek at a performance given by girls of a summer camp 

near Chungking. 

Black Star . A^^ociated Pre-^s 



Tongking to the Chinese frontier, the right of passage for Japanese troops ; 
Japane-ip confronted The French authori- and (3) to station a certain number of 
ties with a 72-hour ultimatum on troops at Haiphong. Notwithstanding 

September 19. This was accepted on this, there were some clashes between 

September 22. and an agreement signed French and Japane.se troops on Septeni- 

in Hanoi was rejiorted to have given the ber 23. Vichy announced that .Japan 
Japanese all they asked ; the main had given an assurance that she would 

points, .so far as they were published, respect the rights and interests of France 

were (1) Japan was permitted to in the Far East and in particular the 

establish three air bases in Tongking, territorial integrity of Indo-China, but 
and to station 6,000 troops for their it these as.surance,s carried anv weight 
supervision ; (2) she was granted the in Yicln-, they did so nowhere else. The 
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new.s of the agreement aroused particular 
concern in Washington. 

But Japan in 1940 wa.s indifferent tu 
the di.spleasure of Washington and 
London. The future, she was con- 
vinced, lay \rith the Axis Powers, and 
this coin-iction found 
expression in the formal Japan Signs 
linking of Japan with Axis Pact 
Germany and Italy in 
the Tripartite Pact .signed in Berlin on 
Sept. 27 (for terms, see page 1291). Any 
material advantage derived from the 
Pact accrued to Germany and Italy; 
J apan got nothing more than recognition 
by the Axis Powers of her “ leadership 
in the establishment of a new order in 
Eastern Asia.” When the U.S.A. showed 
signs of refusing to recognize this leader- 
ship, Prince Konoye, the Japanese 
Premier, displayed a truculent mood. 
■■ If the U.S.A. deliberately refuses to 
understand the intentions of the Tri- 
partite Pact,” he declared on October 4, 
■■ and challenges the Three Powers, we 
are ready to accept a fight to a finish.’ 
A few day.s later a spokesman of the 
Japianese Foreign Office expressed hini- 
.self very pessimistically concerning the 
jiossibility of a basic readjustment of 
Japanese relations with the U.S.A. On 
the same day Mr. Matsuoka was careful 
to make plain that Japan had no inten- 
tion of participating in the European 
war, although he was most anxious 
that third powers .should cease their 
■‘interference ” in China. 

Then in Tokyo on December 19, at a 
inei'ting in honour of Admiral Nomura, 










JAPAN REACHES OUT TO THE MALAY PENINSULA 
On June 12. 1940, Japan and Thailand concluded a five-year treaty of amity. Above, Hachiro 
Anta (Japanese Foreign Minister, lefti and the Thai Minister, ThyaSri Sene (right), after signing 
the pact. Somewhat naively the Japanese caption claims that the pact gave ‘unmistakable 
evidence of Japan s peaceful intentions ’ ; it certainly endowed her with advantages in any 

future conflict with Britain 
Photo, 



JAPANESE TANKS PATROL FRENCH CONCESSION AT SHANGHAI 

By agreement with the French military authorities at Shanghai Japan at the end of July, 1940, 
took over the policing of the French concession : light tanks are here seen entering the Sikawei 
section of the terntory. This act was but one of many by which Japan profited by France’s 
downfall to secure advantages for herself, and tw" months later she obtained bases in French Indo- 
China. (See map in page 1477 . 1 Keystone ■ 


the newly-ajipoiiited Japanese Amha'- 
saiJor to the United States, Mr. illat- 
suoka, in an imjiassioned outburst, asked 
his audience of Japanese and Americans 
to iniajrine what would happen if the 
L.S.A. joined in the European war. He 
pave tlie answer : " Armaueddon and 
the total destruction of our culture and 
civilization.” He implored the Ameri- 
cans to think twice before they took the 
fatal leap, but he made it clear that 
Japan was, and would remain, loyal to 
her allies. In future Japan’s policy 
would revolve around the Three-Power 
Pact, and •' any illusion on such issues 
would do no pood to anyone.” Then the 
Premier invited his audience to look 
forward fifty years to an era of endur- 
ing peace and unlimited prosperity in a 
Greater East Asia, where we have a 
great mission as a civilizing and .stabiliz- 
ing force. We shut the door nowhere 
and to no one. Let us keep cool ; we 
have eternity before us. Is it too much 
for Japan to a.sk for half a century in 
which to prove her.->elf ? 

Admiral Xomura followed with a 
speech in which he compared himself to 
a common .sailor, called to the colours 
in an emergency. ” The lights have 
gone out in Europe,” he said. ” Let us 
guard the peace of the Pacific, the only 
light of hope now left to mankind.” 

To this display of rhetoric Mr. Grew, 
American Ambassador, administered a 
dash of cold realism. ” What counts in 
international relationships today,” he 
said, '■ is the concrete evidence of facts 
and actions, regardle.ss of the persuasive 
garb in which such facts and actions 
may be dressed. Let u.s say of nations 
as of men, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.' ” 
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Chapter 141 


THE HOME FRONT: SETTLING DOWN TO 
TOTAL WAR, DECEMBER 1940 

Britain After Four Months of Aerial Terror — Battle of the Atlantic — [Var 
Damage Bill and Personal Injuries Scheme — Food Situation — \[r. Chur chill's 
ll'ar Review — Christinas, 1940 — The King's Message — The Fire Raid on 
London — Britain's Flome Front Undaunted 


W ITH the arrival of December, 
1010, the people of Britain had 
settled down to the war at its 
worst. They had been in the front line 
for nearlv four months, and in .spite 
of heavy casualties, the di-coraforts of 
shelter ntiihts, disoraanized transport, 
rationing — all the hardships of total 
war — the public's spirit liad never been 
hiylier. 

The general feeling was one of patriotic 
elation rather than depression. Every- 
body was proud to have endured the 
baptism of file which, in former times, 
was the privilege of only the fighting 
services. Though enemy raids had, of 
course, caused some damage of military 
importance, tlie biuiit of the battle had 
fallen upon civilians — themselves, their 
dwellings, shops, .schools, churches, 
hospitals. As a proof that the Nazis 
had failed to disrupt our war-factories, 
Mr. Arthur Cfreenwood (Minister without 
Portfolio) told the House that since the 
outbreak of war the output of equipment 
had more than trebled and that of 
[iroduction had quadrupled. The rapid 
recujieration of industrial cities like 
Birmingham and Coventry after heavy 
raids was very gratifying. 

A.s for the effect of the Nazi piracy 
against the merchant ships, it was 


siiiuificant that the output ot new 
shipping since the previous Mav had 
risen over 5U per cent, but the rate of 
sinkings gave cause for grave anxietv. 
The position was similar to that of 11>17 
Our tonnage at the beginning of 
December, lf»40. was slightly less than 
that at the outbreak of war, and the 
Battle of the Atlantic was actually going 
against us. 

The problem ot aliens, friendly and 
unfriendly, had been exercising the 
attention of Mr. Herbert Morrison 
(Home Secretarv and Minister for 


Home Seciintv). The release of in- 
terned men who. hating Nazi Germany, 
might be of use to our war effort, was a 
wise policy ; 8,0(10 well-di.sposed in- 

ternee' were scheduled to be freed, and, 
of the remaining 19,.t(Kl detained, some 
4.(KXl had been provial definitely to be 
hostile. The others were having their 
cases reviewed. On December 4 the 
Home Becretary revoked the order 
imposing upon war lefugees who 
entered the country after May ‘J 
restrictions similar to thO'C on enemy 
aliens : such refugees wouhl henceforth 



COUNTRY BUSES TOOK 
LONDONERS TO WORK 

When for a time air raids had disorganized 
certain suburban rail routes in the autumn of 
1940, Scottish and Provincial buses were 
brought into the Metropolis to aid London 
Transport Above, the first m service — a 
Halifax vehicle ; left, a Glasgow Corporation 
bus passing the Cenotaph in Whitehall. 

■■ Xnrs Chrotndc " . " Daily Mail" 

be subject only to the general restric- 
tions imposed on all non-enemv aliens. 

A matter of universal public concern 
was given further Parliamentary atten- 
tion when on December 11 the House 
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The People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals, 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and other humane 
societies did what was possible for domestic 
pets injured m air raids Top, the P.D.S.A. 
rescue squad with a terrier which had been 
buried under debris for four days ; top, 
right, an operation by candle-light in an 
R.S P.C.A. clinic ; lower, right, a patient 
m an R.S. P.C.A. ambulance. 

Photo'^, Po.r ; “ Daily Mirror " 

of Commons introduced the AVar Damage 
Bill. It provided compensation for 
damage caused by enemy action to 
(1) all buildiiig.s and other immovable 
property ; (2) all movable assets of 

business undertakings ; and (3) personal 
possessions up to a limit of £2,000. 

The gi.st of the Bill was a compulsory 
contributory scheme of compensation 
for damage to buildings and other 
immovable property, at the rate of 2s. 

in the £ on the net 
Schedule A value (or 
net ratable value) each 
year for five years, and 
at 6d. in the £ for agricultural properties 
and land used for open-air recreational 
purpo.scs. Instalments of the contribu- 
tions were to bo payable on .July 1 of 
the year to which it related, begmmiiu 
•luly 1. liin, and to be collected by the 
Inland Revenue. The effect of the Bill 
was retrospective, and tlic'-e contribu- 
tions were to be in re-,]iect of war 
ilamngi' during the two years from the 
outbreak of war until .Vnuii't 31, 11(11. 

If the total eompensation payable 
-'hoiild exceed £ 2 <•( I .•)()((.(• (JO the 
Excherpier would meet the excels uji 
to £2((0,0<(0,000 ; .should it go beyond 
£I0O,( )( (O.OO* I, one-half of the excc^.s 
above that figure would be met by the 
Exchequer and the other half by 


Compensation 
for War 
Damage 


increased contributions. Compensation 
for the repair of damaged property 
urgently needed in the national interest 
was paid as and when the work was 
executed. Otlierwi.se it was deferred. 
Embodied m the Bill was a volimtarv 
scheme for the insurance of all “ jiersonai 
chattel-., ■’ to cover, among other things, 
clothing, furniture, motor-cars, etc. 

On December 18 Sir Kingsley Wood 
gave notice of the Extension of Fer.soiial 
Iiijurie.s (Civilian) Scheme for civilian' 
killed and injured by war action. It 
now included the whole adult jiopulatioii. 
The injury allowance paid to married 
men (m or out of liO'jiital) was iiicrea'Cil 
to .33'. wi-ekly. Single men, gainfullv 
occupied, received the same benefit if 
not m lio.'pital, and 2Is. fid. if in lio'- 
jiital. A woman worker (not in ho.spital) 
rc-ceived 2Ss. Men not gainfullv occn- 
pied (not in liO'pital) received 2is., and 
woiueii ill the .same category Us. 
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Early in the month there were hiiit.s 
that the food situation would not 
ju.stify any seasonable fe.stivity ; and 
from December 16 the meat ration was 
reduced from 2s. 2d. to Is. lod. weekly, 
though an increase of tea from two to 
four ounces and of sugar from eight to 
12 ounces was some concession to the 
Christmas sentiment. The public were 
warned, however, that after Cbri.stmas 
there would be plainer living. No 
more bananas, or fresh or canned fruit, 
except a few oranges, would be im- 
ported. Shipping space was wanted 
for the tran.'port of aeroplanes, tanks 
and guns. 

The ■■ Dig for A'lctory ” campaign 
had relieved the food shortage to a 
gratifying extent, and well over half our 
food was home-grown. The housewife 
everywhere had become a willing co- 
operator on the kitchen front, and the 
war had revolutionized a domestic 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE HOME FRONT PUBLIC 

As the war passed into its second year, the Government through its various Ministries made increasing use of the 
Press as a medium of appeal, advice or exhortation to the people of Britain. The examples here given, ’which were 
current during the winter of 1940-1941, include announcements by the Ministries of Information, Food, Transport, 
Labour and National Service ; also by the Mines Department and London Transport. War posters have already 
been illustrated in ‘ The Second Great War ’ — see pp. 538, 551, and 82S. 



CHILD WELFARE DURING THE RAIDS 

While the heavy air raids were at their height in the autumn and winter of 1940, an evening 
class for young children was held on the platform of the Elephant and Castle Tube station in 
London. iNote the numbered, 3-tiered bunks which were rapidly standardized m these shelters.) 
Such enterprise was typical and manifested itself in many ways, another example being the 
establishment of communal feeding centres at schools ibelowi. 

" Dail'i Mttmt " , Fill 



economy which had been founded on 
meat. Circiim.itance.-i demanded many 
new ideas 111 feeding : t]te value of 
vegetables and cereals was now uni- 
versally realized, and tinned foods 
became a more appreciated item in the 
larder. Similarly, m the canteens for 
the workers, care was taken to arranoe 
well-balanced meals under scientitic 
direction. Liberal helpings of potatoes, 
green vegetables, carrots and whole- 


meal bread were consumed with relish, 
and milk as yet was abundant. The 
ratiomno sv.stem had proved a ,succe.s.s. 

( Til 1 fecember 1!) Mr. Churchill devoted 
p.irt of his War Review to the Home 
Trout. Rcoardiiio the Army at home 
the Rrimc Miiii.-ter .said ; 

\Vo must have a larjre Army, equipped 
with the very best weapons, and drilled, 
trained and practised in all the arts and 
in.itioouvres of war, 1 am Mire that the 


House will feel that it is a wise arnl provident 
provi.sion for KHl. in which no doubt w*‘ 
shall. I trust, find opportunities of using uur 
forces, if not in defence of this island, in 
other theatres."' 

Warninu us of the omnipresent danger 
of invasion. Mr. Churchill continued : 

‘‘The w inter offtTS some advantages to 
an invader to counterbalance tlioso iviiieh 
belong to the summer .season. It would be 
.1 very gre.it lack of prudence, a lack ot 
prudence amounting to a crime, if vigil. nice 
were relaxed in onr Armies heis^ at home, 
or if in any way it was a.ssumed that the 
dangers of iinM'-ion !iad p.-o-ed. 

Periodh allv there had been rumours 
tliat some method had bi'eii found of 
frustrating the night bonilier. Tludi 
wishful thinking h.td obviously occurred 
in this direction In tlic coiir'C of hi.s 
speech Tlr. Churchill stated tliat : 

“ So f.ir we have been no more succe-'sful 
in .stopping the (lei man night raider than 
the Germans have been successful in stopping 
onr aerojtlar.es that have ranged freely civer 
Gerniaiiy. We must exfiect a coiitinuanre 
of the.se attack', and inn^t he.ii- them. The 
organizatiisn of "lii'lter'.,. tlie improvement 
of sanit.it ion. and the emle.ivonr to mitigate 
tile extremely painful cimdition. under which 
many people har'e to get their jiiglit's rest— - 
that is the first task of the (iovernment at 
home." 


Evacuating 

London 

Children 


Conditions were improved in the com- 
niun.fl lefuges. The .supplv of bunks 
m dormitory .shelters m the London 
region alone jirovided accommodation 
for 157.2(10 persons, e.xcludiiig tlio-e 
in Tube 'tatiuiis Used fortraflie; 80,000 

three-tiered, timber bunks, which gave 
sleeping room for 240,000 people, had 
been delivered to local authorities in the 
London region. 

Prudent p.iieiit' had .shown a p.itriotie 
e.vample by allowing their children to 
be removed to safer .ireas. The number 
evacuated from the lamdon area and 
Last Ham and IVest Ham amounted 
to (i21,00(i. leaving 
l.'l'd.OOO remaining; 
while 1,.500 ngerl .ind 

mtlrm had been ovaeu- 
ated from Loudon shelters. From 

London hospitals and institutions t.-iOO 
chronic .sick had likewise lieeii removed, 
leaving .3,500 who wished to stay. 

As Chri.stinas drew near the traditional 
goodwill mood was underlined by the 
perils through which the nation had 
pas.sed and was passing, but the jmblic 
tried to reduce the burden on the 

authorities, .so heavy in peacetime at 
this .season. The Post Othce, in spite 
of wartime ditticulties. rose to the 
occasion. People luifl been a-ked to 
complete their postings on December 18, 
and about 5,000.000 letters were in 

fact confided to the Roval Mails on that 
(lav; oOtl.DUO parcel bags were sent to 
the London rail depots between Decem- 
ber 16 and 23, and more than 25, 000, 0*10 
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BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER SUFFER HEAVY DAMAGE 

Bristol suffered severely from heavy air raids and many landmarks were destroyed, notable amonv 
them being this picturesque relic, the Old Dutch House, dating from 1676, which stood at the 
comer of High Street and Wine Street. Top : the wrecked interior of the Royal Exchange, 
Manchester, one of the Cotton City’s best known buildings, after a concentrated Nazi attack 
in the winter of 1940. Photos, •• Daily Mirror “ Daily Mail ” 
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trees, toys, eracker.s, cakes and .sweets 
Cfmie nivsterioii'ly into place ; warden.? 
and shelter-mar'lial^ plaved Father 
C'liri'tina?, and everybody contriveil 
for a linef while to toruet the horrors 
of war. 

A' people partook of their rationed 
Yulotide fare and distributed little 
sifts one to the other, as the girK in 
party frocks and >uldiers 
and munition workers Freedom 

danced to favourite Remained 
tune.s, they were able to 
reflect that the gift of Freedom, greatest 
of all gifts, had remained to them. Never 
had they been so near losing it. but the 
British peojile had been inspired with a 
faith and courage ag.tiiist which Hitler- 
ism could not and would not prevail. 

The ever-growing list of awards to 
Civil Defence personnel for acts of 
conspicuous bravery was a heartening 
reminder of the heroic and indomitablL' 
fabric of the British character. 

On Christina.? day, 1940, the King’s 
voice wa.s heard in every home or .shelter. 
His Majesty summed up the mood of 
Britain in these words : 

Romombcr this. If war brings its 
separations it brings now unity aiso, the 
unity which comes from common periis and 
common sufferings willingly shared. To be 
good comrades and good neighbours in 
trouble Is one of the finest opportunities of 
























G.P.O. CARRIES ON UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS 

Retrieving letters from the debris of a 
bombed sorting office. Left : against a 
damaged shop the ‘mobile post office/ in 
the form of a messenger, waits to accept an 
urgent telegram. To overcome telephonic 
and telegraphic chaos the G.P.O. improvised 
a street telegram service in the ruined London 
neighbourhoods of Cheapside and Moorgate. 
Right : an engineer of the London Telephone 
Service, with the aid of a powerful electric 
lamp strapped to his forehead, carries out 
emergency repair work. Beneath : postgirls, 
employed by the G.P.O. to release men for 
the forces, learn high-speed sorting to enable 
them to cope with the Christmas parcel mail. 

Photos, Fox ; Topical Press ; Planet News 
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the civiliiiii popiihitioii. and hy facing hard- 
ships and dhcomforts clicorfnlly and roso- 
liitely not only do tiiey do their own duty 
but they play their part in lielping the 
flehting .services to win the war. Time and 
again iluring the last few months I have 
Been for myself the battered towns of England, 
and I have seen the British people facing 
their ordeal. I can .say to them all that 
they may be justly proud of their race and 
nation.'’ 

Tlie lull in niglit bombing to -n-liicb 
Mr. Churchill had referred a few days 
previouslv came to a sudden and violent 
end on the night of December 29, 
when the enemy made a deliberate 
attempt to de.stroy the City of London 
by fire. {See Chapter 128 for a fuller 
account.) Many thousands of fire- 
bombs were rained upon the area about 
St. Paul's, Fore Street, Fleet Street, and 
Southwark. Historic buildings, famous 
churches and warehouses became a rag- 
ing inferno. Terrible and devastating, 
the scene was a marvellous .spectacle, 
with the sky lit for, hours by a yellow 
and crimson glare stabbed at short 
intervals by the fiercer shafts from 
ex])loding bomb.s. Among the multi- 
tude of firemen — regulars supplemented 
by A.F.S. men from a wide area — who 
subdued the flames were artists to whom 
the pictorial possibilities of the Second 
Fire of London — form, colour and 
dramatic incident — made an irresistible 
appeal, and many fine pictures, later 



WELCOME REFRESHMENT FOR BRITAIN’S NIGHT DEFENDERS 

During the closing months of 1940 the anti-aircraft defenders of the great cities were in almost 
continuous nightly action. Here, as elsewhere when danger threatened, women were anxious 
to share the peril. Above, a mobile canteen worker carries on while the guns of a London 
A. A. battery roar, (The canteen has been momentarily ht up by a camera man’s flash ) 

Photo, " The Drub/ JMn/ot '' 


exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 
were the result. 
Some out.stauding 
e X a m p 1 e .s are 
printed in full 
colour in pages 
1499 to 1502. 

Thu? 1910 went 
out in a blaze of 
IS'azi hatred with 
Britain’s Home 
Front under fire, 
undaunted by the 
worst that the 
enemy had so far 
done. 51 o r a 1 e 
had never stood 
higher : there was 
an n n a n 1 m o u s 
resolve to bmld 
ujf the nation^ 
strength, forti- 
tude and .striking 
power in the 
Mew Year, and, if 
nece^.sary, in suc- 
ceeding years, 
until victory had 
been achieved. 



NEW ROOF FOR AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 

Wherever possible raid-damaged houses were patched up, and local 
repair organizations worked with commendable efficiency When 
dwellings were rendered totally uninhabitable the homeless were first 
sheltered and fed in rest centres and then alternative accommodation 

Photo, Ke.jstone 
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Chapter 142 

THE CAMPAIGN IN POLAND: AN ANALYTICAL 

SURVEY 

Written close on the heels of events, with information necessarily scanty, the 
story of the Polish campaign presented in Chapters 3, 5, 9, 14 and 16 could 
not do justice to the heroic resistance of the people of Poland or describe in 
adequate detail the military operations which led to the swift collapse of their 
country. Here, in the light of later and fuller reports, the military side of the 
struggle is surveyed by MaJ.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


E arlier C'liai)ters of the ‘‘ Second 
Great War ” dealt mainly with 
the political situation and the 
factors which led up to the onslaught 
on Poland. As regards military aspects 
of the Polish campaign little reliable 
information was at the time available. 
The strategic plans of the opponents, 
their tactical methods, the organization 
and relative strength of their armies 
were mainly a matter of deduction. 
Events moved so fast and in such 
an unanticipated manner that Pre.ss 
reports of operations were bound to be 
vague and unreliable. Only such out- 
standing features as the heroic defence 
of Warsaw and the barbarous and ruth- 
less use of the German air arm left a 
clear impression on the public mind. 
Great as was the sympathy for Poland’s 
fate, it is undeniable that disappoint- 
ment and surprise were felt that her 
power of resistance was so soon broken. 

Subsequent events have revealed the 
power of the German war machine. 


We now know how it works and are 
better able to appreciate how hope- 
lessly Poland was handicapped in her 
gallant efforts to resist its crushing 
strength. It will, of course, be long 
before a complete historv of the cam- 
paign can be written, but, in justice 
to Poland, it is proposed in this Chapter 
to review in broad outline the strate- 
gical aspects of the war in the light of 
our present knowledge, and to attempt 
to correct some of the false impre.ssions 
which became current. 

When Poland was reconstituted as a 
sovereign State in 1919 danger threat- 
ened her chiefly on her Eastern Front. 
With Germany disarmed and exposed 
to preventive action by France, Poland 
hacl little to fear from the west. Her 
defence plans, therefore, corresponded 
to the situation, and her munition 
establishments were sited in the west. 
Even when German rearmament became 
patent, and France’s power of pre- 
ventive action was diminished by the 


POLISH COMMANDERS IN DEFEAT AND EXILE 
The Polish General Kutrzeba arriving to negotiate Warsaw’s surrender to the Nazis on September 
27, 1939, owing to the plight to which the city had been reduced. Most of the houses and public 
buildings were in ruins. On the right : Gen. Maezek, Commander of the Polish Mechanized 
Brigade, with (left) Gen. Sikorski in Scotland after the end of the Polish campaign. 
Photos, Associated Press; Polish Ministry of Information 


German reoccupation of the Pihinoland 
and by Belgium’s policy of neutrality, 
Hitler's non-aggression pact allayed 
such feeling of alarm as Poland might 


have had. 

It was not till the bastion of Czecho- 
slovakia disappeared and the Danzig 
quarrel became acute that Poland 
awoke to her danuer, 
though she remained __ 
confident in the military 1 

qualities of her people and uarre 
underrated the power of the new German 
war machine. The partial failure of the 
Germans’ mechanized movements during 
their recent advance into Austria and 
the obvious difficulty Germany had in 
finding adequate numbers of well- 
trained officers and X.C.O.s for her 
rapidly expanding army tended to 
produce the impression that the Reich 
would not dare to resort to force, but 
was manoeuvring to obtain concessions 


POLISH ARMY COMMANDERS 

! CRACOW ARMY Gen. Szyling 

LODZ ARMY Gen. Rommel 

POZNAN ARMY G en. Kutrzeba 

POMORZE ARMY Gen. Borenowski 

i! MODLIN ARMY Gen. Przedzymirski 

I MECHANIZED 

BRIGADE Gen. Maezek 
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EARLY HOURS OF THE POLISH CAMPAIGN 

After a fierce preliminary bombardment on land and from the air the German armies crossed 
the Polish border on September i, 1939. Overborne by superior numbers and the weight of 
the enemy’s armoured forces, the Poles were compelled to withdraw. Top, German soldiers 
removing a frontier post prior to the general advance ; below, anti-tank defences at the 
Silesian border town of Strzybnica, 19 miles N.W. of Katowice 
Fhoto-'-, E.S .A. ; A^sotiated Press 


Poland’s 

Vulnerable 

Salient 


in the negotiations couoeruing the future 
of Danzig and the Poli.sh Corridor. 

Poland her.self was anxious to avoid 
all action which might jeopardize a 
peaceful settlement. Yet it was obvious 
that her strategic position, if Germany 
should resort to military measures, 
was desperately insecure. Western 
Poland formed a great salient enclosed 
by German or German-occupied terri- 
tory. It presented a frontier without 
natural obstacles to invasion, and much 
too long to permit of its defence by 
elaborate fortification. 

Only at the base of the 
salient was there a 
natural defensive jiosi- 
tion to be found, formed by the rivens 
Narew, Bug, Vistula, and San : and 
even that position could be turned from 
East Prussia in the north and from 
Slovakia iu the south. In any case it 
was neither politically nor strategically 
practicable to abandon western Poland 
without fighting and to stand on the de- 
fensive behind the river lines ; for 
western Poland contained nearly half 
the Polish jiopulation and the chief in- 
dustrial districts of the country. (The 
reader should refer to the double-page 
map between pages 16 and 17, and also 
to that in page 45.) 

Defence schemes, so far as they con- 
templated an attack by Germany, pro- 
vided for a war of manoeuvre by army 
groups and counter-offensive action in 
which mobility would be increased by 
the high proportion of cavalry main- 
tained. Only if compelled by cir- 
cumstances would the armies retreat to 
defensive positions behind the rivers. 
With her population of thirty-five 
millions Poland was not deficient in 
man power, and a high proportion of 
the men had received sound military 
training. But financial considerations 
and her small industrial capacity had 
prevented the modernization of Polish 
armaments to anything like the 
standards Germany had adopted. To 
meet German tanks Poland relied on 
anti-tank weapons. Of mechanized for- 
mations she had but one brigade of 
mechanized cavalry with one company 
of tanks attached, and the rest of her 
cavalry could not match the jjower or 
mobility of a Panzer formation. Her 
anti-aircraft defences were still on a 
small scale, and her aircraft of the first 
line numbered less than 500 of all types. 

Poland could mobilize 30 active and 
10 reserve infantry divisions. There 
was also a number of infantrv batta- 
lions which could be mobilized for 
local defence throughout the country, 
but their equipment was on a low scale 
and they were without artillery. Even 
the regular divisions had fewer guns 
than corresponding German formations. 
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If. trustinii in tlie martial qualitie> of 
her people and the a^'istance she lioped 
TO receive from the Allies. Poland was 
over-eoiiiidcnt. it must be remembered 
that the power of the German war 
machine had not yet been .shown. 
E.vperience m Spain had thrown doubts 
on the effectiveness of tanks in mobile 
warfare, and the ])art the air arm miaht 
play was not fully recounized. Ger- 
manv, however, had had better oppor- 
tunities of gauging the potentialities of 


these weapons. 

As the crisis approached, Germany, 
under cover of negotiations, secretly 
l•ompleted her mobilization, and by 
August 23 was ready to strike. Though 
aware of menacing German concentra- 
tions. the Poles, in order to give no 
[iretext for aggression, took a minimum 
of counter-measures and delayed the 
order for general mobilization until 
August 30. Under pressure from the 
Allies, still hoping for a peaceful solution 
bv negotiation, this measure was taken 
a (lav later than was originally intended. 


and the delay had disa.strous effects— 
which cannot be overrated — on the 
course of the camiiaign. For when 
the German on.slaught was delivered on 
Seyitcmber 1 only 6 Polish divisions 
wore at their war stations, and 17 only 
were completely mobilized. Moreover, 
the processes of mobilization, involving 
complicated train movements, dispatch 
of orders and reports, and many other 
factors, were hopele.ssly upset by enemy 
action ; some divisions never completed 
mobilization. In fact, owing to the 
delay and to early losses, the Poles never 
had more than 18 complete divisions 
engaged. The Polish Army at no 
inomeut of the war was in its designed 
shape, and improvisations of all sorts 
had to be adopted. The distribution 
of Poli.sh forces given below is that 
intended but not completed when the 
attack was delivered. 

The German Army, on the other 
hand, was ready to the last detail. It 
was organized in two groups, disposed to 
carry out a characteri.stically German 
„ . campaign of double 

Characteristic to which 

German 

trategy frontiers lent itself. In 
the north von Bock’s group consisted 
of two Armies : Klucher'.s Army in 
East Prussia, of 6 to 10 divisions 
(2 being armoured), faced the Polish 
Modlin Army and, farther east, the 
Xarew group, each at first consisting 
of 2 infantry divisions and 2 cavalry 
brigades. Kluge's Army in Pomerania, 
of 9 to 10 divisions (2 mechanized), 
faced the Polish Pomorze Army of 6 
divisions and 1 cavalry brigade. There 
were also one Polish division and one 
cavalry brigade watching Danzig, and 



BOMBER AND BOMBED IN POLAND 

Two photographs taken from the Nazi film, ‘ Baptism of Fire,’ which was intended to inspire 
the German people and intimidate the rest of the world. The top one shows the destructive 
effects of incendiary and impact bombs. Very weak in anti-aircraft defence, and possessing 
fewer than 500 first-line aeroplanes, Poland’s cities were an easy target. 

I'lnitet Xc/f', ; E.X.A. 
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garrisons at Gd^niia and in the Wester- 
platte Peninsula. 

Klucher’s mission was to engage the 
Modlin and Xarew Armies with hi.s left 
and to be ready to turn the Polish 
rearward position on the Bug and 
Xarew, while with hi.s right he was- to 
join hands with Kluge in the direction 
of Bromberg. With this cooperation 
Kluge’s mission was to attack the 
Pomorze Army and isolate the Corridor. 
The mission of Yon Bock's group as a 
whole was to envelop tlie right of the 
Polish forces west of the Vistula and, 
should they retreat across that river, 
to carry out another enveloping move- 
ment farther east. To the left of the 
Polish Pomorze Army wa.s posted the 
Polish Poznan Army of 4 divisions and 
2 cavalry brigades, but m the first 
imstance it was not attacked, being 
merely engaged by small detachments. 

In the south Rundstedt's group con- 
sisted of 3 Armie.s, and its mission was 
to penetrate and envelop the left of 
the Polish front. Rcichenau’s Army, 
in the centre (10 to 12 divisions. 6 to 9 
being mechanized or motorized), was 
to be the main instrument in effecting 
penetration by a drive directed on 
Warsaw and the Vistula crossings south 
of the city. On Reichenau’.s left Blasko- 
witz’s Army (5 or 0 divisions, 1 
mechanized) was to cover his flank and 
to advance towards Lodz. Oppo.site 
these two armies the Polish Lodz Armv 
consisted of 4 divisions only, and 2 
cavalry brigades. 

On Reichenau’s right, in upper Silesia 
and Slovakia, List's Army (10 to 12 





POLAND WAS HAMPERED BY LACK OF MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 

A scene near Kock, about forty miles north-west of Lublin, during the last conflict between 
Polish regular troops and the Nazis. Poland had only one brigade of mechanized cavalry, 
with a company of light tanks, and many horses were used for transport purposes. 
Hhoto, Polish Ministry of Information 


divi'ion.s, 2 or 3 being meclianized) was 
to attack the Polisli Cracow Army (5 
divi-sions and 1 cavalry brigade) and to 
secure the crossings of the upper Vistula 
and San ; while a wider turning move- 
ment by mechanized divisions struck 
towards Lwow after emerging from 
Slovakia by the Carpathian passes. To 
hold these pas-^es there was only the 
one Polish mechanized cavalry brigade. 
It was intended to form a Polish reserve 
armv as a counter-attacking force 


Poland’s 

Fatal 

Weakness 





ANONYMOUS GRAVES OF POLISH CIVILIANS 

Poland was the first to endure the Nazi onslaught, with its direct attack on civilians, and 
Polish cities suddenly had to find room, in improvised cemetenes, for many victims of the 
invasion. It was estimated that more than i,ooo people were killed in Warsaw on September 24, 
1939. Later came the dreadful mass executions, carried out under orders of the Gestapo. 

Photo, Black Star 


behind the centre, but it did not take 
shape. Some of it.-s divisions never 
completed mobilization, while others 
were distributed among the armies. 
Tlie overwhelming numerical superior- 
ity of the Gormans is apparent, but it 
was all the greater because there were 
re.sorve divisions in Germany which in 
the later stages rai.sod the total 
number employed to over 70 divisions. 

The Poles laboured under disadvan- 
tage.s other than numerical inferiority ; 
thus von Brauchitsch, German Com- 
mander-in-Chief, controlled the opera- 
tions of two army groups, 
whereas the Polish C.- 
in-C. had five separate 
armies under his direct 
order-;. The disadvantages of this 
centralized control were emphasized 
by the lack of a good .system of 
communication. Wireless equipment 
was incomplete and lacked range, with 
the result that too much reliance had 
to be placed on telegraph and telephone 
air lines, which were constantly de- 
stroyed by enemy action. The Polish 
Higher Command in consequence in- 
creasingly lost control, till eventually it 
completely ceased to function. In 
addition, the line of resistance laid 
down for the Polish Army was danger- 
ously close to the frontier — seldom more 
than 50 miles from it — and therefore 
suffered all the more from the opera- 
tional surprise achieved by Germany, 
which caught the Polish Army incom- 
pletely mobilized and deployed. The 
fatal weakness of Poland lay, however, 
in the fact that her Air Force was hope- 
lessly outnumbered and that she had no 
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LONDON'S 
ORDEAL 
BY FIRE 

Brilliant Impressions 
by Firemen Artists 


considerable historic and no little 
aesthetic importance, as well as 
unique in subject, an Exhibition of 
Paintings by Firemen Artists was held 
at the Royal Academy in the autumn 
of 1941. These painters, who were also 
the defenders of London, expressed 
the grim drama in which they were 
the principal participants with stark 
realism. They defied the bombs and 
fought the flames. While on perilous 
duty they made mental notes of 
striking incidents and effects, and in the 
tranquil hours between the raids re> 
corded their experiences for posterity 
In this and succeeding pages is given 
a selection of representative works. 

Reproduced from direct colour photographs 
made by the Kodachrome process 




WALPURGIS NIGHT SCENE 


W. Matvyn Wright 






Nazi 

Invasion 

Begins 


formations which could match in speed 
or power the German mechanized 
divisions when they had broken through 
the forward defences ; nor had she 
enough anti-tank weapons to check 
their movements. 

Except for some of its main feature.s 
it is not possible in a limited space 
to describe the course of operations, 
for they soon developed into a great 
number of confiiseil and 
confusing engauemeiits 
over an area of great 
depth. 1 11 V a s 1 o n 
began on September 1 with a surprise 
attack on the Polish airfields, which 
established at once complete German 
air supremacy. About one-fifth of the 
Polish aircraft were destroyed, and the 
remainder had to use such improvised 
and unequipped landing grounds as 
could be found ; lack of petrol in many 
cases kept them grounded. The Polish 
airmen fought gallantly and on occasions 
inflicted substantial losses on the 
enemy ; but their action could not 
affect the general situation. After 
destroying the Poli.sh airfields the 
Luftwaffe concentrated on cooperating 
with the invading army. By attacks 
on railways, rear headquarters, refugees 
and open villages, German aircraft pro- 


duced chaotic conditions behind the 
Polish front — interrupting mobilization, 
deranging .supplv services, and checking 
movement of all sorts. In addition, 
they cooperated with artillery', machine- 
gunned troops, and acted as the 
eyes and jirotector.s of mechanized 
columns, giving warning of signs of 
resistance. Open village.s and retugees 
were attacked to add to confusion and 
for moral effect. 

On September 1 the German ground 
force.s confined themselves to driving 
in Polish covering detachments and 
finding out the di.spositioii of the main 


on the eighth day, though they were 
checked on the outskirts of the city. 
Thev had met onlv the resistance of 
isolated groups, which was easily over- 
come or alternatively was by-passed 
and left to be dealt with by the ma;n 
bodies. 

On the evening of September 3 the 
Polish Army was ordered to retreat 
behind the Vistula, but intercommunica- 
tion was .so bad that a well coordinated 
movement was impracticable. The 
Lodz Army retreated north-eastwards, 
pui'-^iied by Eeichenaii and Blaskowitz. 
while in the north the Fomorze Armv 



WARSAW FOUGHT VALIANTLY TO THE LAST 
Warsaw fell on September 28, 1939, after one of the most heroic 
stands in history, under the inspiring leadership of M. Starzynski, the 
Lord Mayor, and Colonel Lipmski, Commander of the garnson. Top, 
deserted street barricade after t.he siege. Bottom, troops dig defensive 
works in the city's outskirts. 

Photos, Planet Xews ; Associated Press 


bodies. Ill the next 
two days there was 
heavy fighting, 
which re.'ulted. lu 
the north, in the 
junction of 
Kluclier’s and 
Kluge’s Armies on 
the lower Vistula, 
and ill the isolation 
of the Corridor. 

In the south, 
after hard fight- 
ing, Reicheiiaii's 
armoured divisions 
broke through the 
left of the Lodz 
Army at Czesto- 
chowa, and after 
cooperating in ini- 
tial attacks on the 
Polish main bodies 
they drove straight 
on towards AVarsa w 
and the Vistula, 
which they reached 


was engaged in heavy fighting with 
Kluge on the lower Vistula. The 
Poznan Army, as yet not attacked, 
moved slowly, and as a consequence 
stood ill ri.'k of encirclement. To keep 
its line of retreat open and to check 
the Geriiiaii advance towards Warsaw 
it, therefore, on September 10, delivered, 
with tenqioi'ary succe.s', a lui'tilv or- 
ganized counter-attack on Blaskowitz's 
left about Kutiio. But, leaving AVarsaw, 
Reiclieiiau’s armoured divisions hurried 
to take part in the action, while thn 
remainder of his Army pressed north- 
wards to complete the encirclement of 
both the Poznan and Pomorze Armies. 
Intense fighting in the Bzura valley 
followed, which eventually led to the 
destruction of the two Polish armies, 
though a part cut its way through to 
AA’arsaw. 

Ill the south List’s Army had met with 
strong resistance from the Cracow 
Army. But the mechanized columns, 
which had crossed without much oppo- 
sition the passes of the Carpathians 
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POLAND HAD TO FIGHT WITH OUTMODED WEAPONS 

Plied arms and equipment stacked as Polish troops await a call to action. The top photograph shows infantrymen 
moving up to the battle zone early m September, 1939. Below, Polish cavalry cantering along a ridge to go 
into action. Lack of finance and industrial assets had made anything like complete mechanization of the Polish 
armies impossible, and many horses were employed by most of the cavalry, 
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from Slovakia, tkreatened its retreat 
as it took up successive positions on 
the upper Vistula and the tributaries 
of that river. The movement from 
Slovakia (and one from East Prussia 
which had crossed the Narew and upper 
Bug) threatened to envelop positions on 
the Bug, Vistula and San, to which the 
remnants of the Polish Armv were with- 
drawing in disconnected groups. 

In the hopes that with ever-lengthen- 
ing communications and mechanical 
deterioration of vehicles the German 
drive would exhaust itself, the Poles 
determined to make a final stand on the 
short front formed by the upper 
Dniester ; with their backs to Eumania, 
through which supplies might be main- 
tained. Warsaw, Lwow and other 
places were still holding. They would 
engage considerable enemv forces, and 
sufficient Polish troojis (whose hghting 
quality had been displayed in counter- 
attacks near Lwow and elsewhere) were 
available to hold the short front. The 
plan seemed feasible till the Russian 
invasion, which began on September 17, 
made it im]iracticable. 

So ended the war which, though 
fought oil such unequal terms, as- 
tonislied the world in its rapidity. But 
the world failed to realize that it had 
seen war in its new pattern, and 
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MODLIN FALLS AFTER A BRAVE DEFENCE 

Nazi pioneers at the head of a German division entering the Polish fortress of Modlin after its 
surrender The Polish Modlin army, posted north of Warsaw along the line of the Vistula, was 
vanquished by General Klucher's army of about ten divisions, two of which were armoured 

Photo, E.y.A. 


neglected to take warning. Too much 
was ascribed to the numerical and 
material inequality of the combatants, 
too much to air supremacy, too much 
to the absence of Polish fortified 
positions. Too much emphasis was 
placed upon the deterioration which 
mechanized formations had sulfored as 
the re.sult of wear and tear. All these 
were of course important factors, but 
they did not justify the deduction 


THE BARBARIAN PASSED THIS WAY 

A church m Lodz, Poland, during a peacetime service, and (right) as it stood after German 
bombing. The handsome altar and all other furnishings were totally destroyed in the course 
of the Nazi onslaught. The seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, Lodz had a population of over 
600,000, and was the headquarters of the Polish textile industries 
Phofn/t. Block Stor 


that the tactics the Germans had 
evolved could not be effectively em- 
ployed under conditions less favourable 
to themselves. In particular, the deejj 
thrusts made by mechanized formations 
were discounted as mere raids which, 
even if feasible where defences were 
strong, could easily be dealt with. 
Lack of jietrol and other supplies would, 
it was generally considered, leave such 
formations exjiosed to destruction. Re- 
liance on the power of defence remained 
unshaken, and little effort was made to 
evolve plans for meeting the new 
tactical developments until they had 
achieved even more astounding results. 



Chapter 143 

RUSSIAN INVASION OF FINLAND: THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1939-40 REVIEWED 

In this Chapter Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn amplifies the accounts of 
the campaign given in Chapters 41, 50, 62 and 74, which were written, 
of course, in the light of the scanty information then available. Here he 
reviews the military aspects of the war from the Russian side and explains 

the basic strategy 


R ussia’s attack on Finland following 
the ■■ stab in the back ” of Poland 
and the absorption under threats 
of the Baltic States excited the sympa- 
thies of democratic countries and placed 
the U.S.S.R. in the category of aggres- 
sors. That same sympathy, and the 
wonderfully gallant fight made by the 
Finns against an adversary so immensely 
superior in numbers and material, have 
tended to obscure the military aspects 
of the Finnish campaign as viewed from 
the Russian side. Moreover, the reticence 
of Russian communiques and the fact 
that there were no neutral obervers at 
Russian headquarters resulted in a lack 
of information regarding the achieve- 
ments of the Red Army and the inten- 
tions of its commanders. Only towards 
the end of the campaign did competent 
observers begin to realize that their 
earlier impressions of the efficiency of the 
Red Army and the quality of it.s equip- 
ment required revision, though the gal- 
lantry of the Russian soldiers had never 
been questioned. 

Largely because of incidents in the 
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ORGANIZER OF INVASION 

General Meretskov, Commander of the 
Leningrad military district, was responsible 
for the planning and strategy of the cam- 
paign against Finland. He directed the 
fierce offensive against the Mannerheim 
Line, which began in February, 1940. 
Photo, Planet News 


Finnish AVar, both professional soldier.s 
and popular opinion grossly underrated 
Russia’s military power until proof of it 
was given later, when she was attacked 
by Germany. It is therefore worth while 
to review the military a.spects of the 
war from the Russian standpoint, in 
order to give it.s history more objectively 
and to correct earlier impre.ssions. 

Subsequent events have made one 
point quite clear. M. Stalin’s action in 
Poland, again.st the Baltic States and, 
finally, against Finland, however inde- 
fensible ethically, was not, as appeared 
at the time, inspired by a desire to seize 
a favourable opportunity for territorial 
e.xpansion and the spread of Bolshevism. 
Later events made it obvious that the 
Russian operations were due to fear of 
an attack by Germany, when her oppor- 
tunity should come. It needs no stretch 
of the imagination to conclude that, as 
a result of information obtained at the 
pre-war Staff discu.s.<ions, Stalin realized 
how unprepared w'ere Britain andFrance, 
and that their defeat would leave Hitler 
free to carry out his long-cherished 
designs against Russia. Stalin had read 
■' Alein Kampf ” and had taken it 
seriously. He was determined to 
strengthen his defensive position bv 
throwing back the starting line of a 
German attack and by .securing bases 
for his fleet outside the Gulf of Finland. 

That he hoped to obtain the conces- 
sions he demanded from Finland without 
the use of force, and, even when Finland 
refused to give way, .still believed that 
resistance would be little more than a 
ge.sture, is proved not only by the pre- 
liminary negotiations but bv the form 
the first moves in the invasion took. 

The ill-equipped columns of poorlv 
trained troops, headed by bands, which 
cro.ssed the frontier on Xov, 30 might 
have sufficed for an army of occupation, 
but could hardly have been intended 
for serious fighting. AVhether it wa.s ex- 
pected that the Finns would be over- 
awed, or whether Russia overe.stimated 
the attitude and strength of the section of 
the Finnish population that had Russian 
sympathies is uncertain, but evidently 
a psychological mistake was made. That 
mistake entailed serious consequences, 
for when the Finns showed that they 
1506 


were unanimou.sly determined to fight 
with all their strength there could be 
no drawing back. Russia found herself 
committed to a wdnter campaign, for 
which her troops were neither trained 
nor properly equipped. Aloreover, it was 
essential to carry through the campaign 
quickly, for not only would the .spring 
thaw produce even worse operational 
conditions, but with every month 
Finland was likely to receive assistance 
from her .sympathizers — certainly aid 
in material of which she stood in special 
need, and very pos.sibly in the form of 
powerful contingents. 

The disparity in potential military 
.strength between Finland and Ru.ssia 
seemed to make the Finnish cause hope- 
less, and preponder- 

ance of numbers and „ 

^ , Enormous 

material must, no ... 

doubt, have told in the reng 
long run ; but it wa.s a diffiuent matter 
to secure a rapid victory. Britain’s own 
experiences m South Africa had shown 
how a small and gallant nation, exploit- 
ing the physical characteristics of their 



GEN. SIR WALTER KIRKE, G.C.B. 

As head of the British Naval, Military and 
Air Force Mission to Finland, 1924-25, 
General Kirke advised the Finnish Govern- 
ment on the siting and construction of the 
Mannerheim Line, a 20-mile-deep defensive 
zone on the Karelian isthmus. 

Photo, G.P.U. 
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c-ountry and their own special aptitudes, 
could make a prolonged and often 
■■'Uccessful struggle against weight of 
numbers. Apart from disparity in 
numbers and armament, the chief ap- 
parent weakness of Finland’s strategic 
position lay in the great length of her 
frontier with Russia, and in the fact 
that the bulk of her population and 
industrial establishments were concen- 
trated in the narrow area lying between 
the central region of lakes and the Gulf 
of Finland. This area seemed especially 
exposed to invasion, either by way of the 
good road,s and railways which led from 
Leningrad to Helsinki by the Karelian 
isthmus, or by amphibious operations. 

The weaknesses were not so great as 
they appeared. On the long eastern 
frontier Russia possessed only the single- 
track Murmansk railway to provide 
bases for invading col- 

Murmansk umns ; and between it 
Railway and the Finnish eastern 
railway (nearest .strate- 
gic objective of importance) lay a 
■strip, 1-50 to 300 miles wide, of difficult 
country traversed bv few and indifferent 
tracks. Their eastern railway, moreover, 
gave the Finns admirable lateral com- 
munications, enabling them to concen- 
trate against any invading columns 
which, on account of the nature of the 
countrv, would of necessity be slow- 
moving and of limited size. "West of 
this line were other railways and the 
great network of lakes, which combined 
to provide defence in depth. Invading 
columns based on the Murmansk rail- 
way would not only encounter immense 
physical difficulties, but would have no 
chance of achieving rapid decisive 
results. This would also apply to a 
force advancing south from Petsamo. 

For the protection of her southern 
districts Finland had taken ample 
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CRUCIAL STRATEGY OF THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 

This map illustrates the manitold nature of the Russian campaign, November 30, 1939, to March 
13, 1940. The aim seems to have been to wear down Finland’s strength and bring about dis- 
persion of her forces until the final and decisive onslaught could be delivered on the Mannerheim 
defences. Inset at top shows on a larger scale the defence zone across the Karelian isthmus. 
Map specially drawn for The Second Great War hy Harrop 





























LEADERS IN THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF FINLAND 

The Finnish troops which so magnificently endeavoured to stem the Russian attacks in the 
Karelian isthmus were commanded by General Ohquist (centre). On the left of the photograph 
IS General Oestermann, Commander-in-Chief of the Finnish Army ; on the right is Field- 

Marshal Mannerheim. 

Photo, rianit -V eu s 


prerautions. (iSee the map iu page 
1507.) On the Karelian isthmu.s she 
had constructed the Mannerheim 
fortified position, which rivalled the 
Maginot Line in potential strength. 
Organized in three zones, it had a 
depth of 20 mile.s and included manv 
reinforced concrete and masonry works, 
tank ob.stacles and minefields. 

The strength of the position was 
increased by many natural features — 
lakes, wide rivers, and forests ; while the 
length of front of the main zone (some 
70 miles) was not excessive for the 
numbers available for its defence. 
Against attack by sea precautions had 
also been taken, and exceptionally strong 
coastal defences had been constructed. 
Furthermore, during fhe winter the 
freezing of the Gulf of Finland pro- 
hibited naval operations, and though iu 
some months troops could cross the ice, 
yet in the periods of freezing and thaw 
no communication of any kind could 
be established. 

Finland, then, was a highly defensible 
country, and though her army was of 


insignificant size compared with that 
of Ru.ssia, it was sufficiently large to 
man defensive positions and to put up a 
stubborn fight. Some 600,00(f men were 
liable for military service, which would 
mean that at lea.st 300,000 could be 
put into the firing line. Their standard 
of training wa.s good and their armament 
in many respects adequate for the type 
of operations likely to take place on 
the ground. The chief weakiie.'-s was in 
the air, for not only was the Fiuni.‘-h 
air force insignificant numerically com- 
pared with that of Russia, but there 
was a great shortage of anti-aircraft 
weapons. This weakness was of all the 
greater importance because the Russian 
air arm would encounter none of tho^e 
adverse natural conditions which limited 
the numbers of ground troops Russia 
could employ. Weather and long nights 
were the only factors affecting the .scope 
of Russian air action. 

In the quality of their troops the 
Finns had notable advantages. They 
would be fighting on familiar ground 
and under conditions of which ' many 


had had experience 
in their war of inde- 
pendence. Thi.s ap- 
plied particularly te 
their senior officer-, 
Ski-ing was a nation, i! 
accomplishment, and 
the pos.sibilities of -ki 
troops were fullv 
recognized. The 
.standard of intelli- 
gence and of initi.i- 
tive among the men 
was particularly hieli, 
and belief in otfeii-ivi 
action well estab- 
lished. 

It can well be bn- 
lieved that in view 
of all these factor- 
Marshal Ma nuerlieiiii 
was confident that, 
provided munitions to 
replenish reserve- and 
to make good other 
deficiencies were ob- 
tainable from sympa- 
thetic countries, he 
would be able to con- 
duct a successful de- 
fence throughout the 
winter and the sprins 
thaw, after which 
time he hoped that 
he would receive sub- 
stantial reinforce - 
ments from the Allies. In view of the.se 
circumstances let u.s consider what wa- 
the Ru.ssian problem when it was 
realized that the Finns were unanimous 
in their determination to re.-ist. 

The essential question was, how could 
Rus.sian numerical superiority best be 
employed ? In the Karelian isthmus 
there was sufficient room to deploy 
only a force of limited 
size, and the Manner- Karelian 

heim Line (which Isthmus 

could not be turned 
or rushed) blocked the way. Farther 
north inadequate communications and 
the nature of the country prohibited 
the use of great numbers at any one 
point ; nor were there in that direc- 
tion easily reached objectives which 
would compel the Finns to expose them- 
selves to deci.sive defeat. Sooner or 
later the decisive action must obviously 
take place in the Karelian isthmus, 
where alone access to the heart of 
Finland was obtainable, and where the 
Finns would be compelled to accept 
decisive battle. 

The solution of the Russian problem 
lay, then, in compelling the Finns to 
disperse their numerically inferior army 
and in wearing it down by continuous 
attack at as many points as possible 


X-fiOS 


before attempting a decisive attack on 
tlie formidable iMannerlieiui Line. 

Thi? would appear to have been the 
basic strategic conception of the Eussian 
High Command, and though many 
tactical errors were made in the execu- 
tion of the plan it was consistently 
carried through. Subsidiarv considera- 
tions undoubtedly affected the develop- 
ment of the plan, but the ultiinati' 
decisive effort was always kept in view. 
It does not seem that the Eussians ever 
attempted to crush Finnish resi.stance 
by ruthless air bombing, although the 
bombing of Helsinki and other towns on 
a limited .scale was no doubt intended 
to shake morale. Persistent bombing 
of railway and road communications 
certainlv resulted in the destruction 
of many villages, but on the whole the 
air arm was not used with German 
ruthlessness, and fewer than TOO civilian 
lives were lost as a result of Eussian 
bombing attacks. 

Ill Chapter II the eight lines by which 
Finland was invaded are given. Tins 
large number of attacks may in the first 
instance have been 
intended to overawe 
the Fin n s , but 
whether that was so 
or not it evidently fitted iii with the 
Eussian strategic plan. In view of the 
diffieulties of the country to be traversed 
and the lack of important objectives, 
some of these attacks appeared to be 
ill-conceived and dangerous operations 
liable to defeat in detail. It wa.s popu- 
larly supposed that their main jiurpose 
was to cut Finland in half by a drive 
across the “ waistline ” of the countrv 









Eight 
Lines of 
Invasion 


RUSSIA BECAME INVOLVED IN A WINTER CAMPAIGN 
It appeared that the Soviet expected to complete the campaign in Finland before the onset 
of winter, but the stubborn resistance of the Finns thwarted this plan. Here a Russian 
patrol IS advancing through the early snow. 

J'/ioio, E..\.A. 


to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, in 
order to separate the northern and 
southern parts of the Finnish Army. 
That, however, can hardly have been 
the object, in view of the valueless 
character of the northern section and 
the fact that troops in the northern 
and waistline areas had adequate line.s 
of communication and retreat bv the 



Threat to 
Karelian 
Isthmus 


WHITE MANTLE OF WINTER BROUGHT CAMOUFLAGE PROBLEMS 

Taking a lesson from the animals of Northern climes, many of which in winter are clothed in 
white, the combatants on both sides wore light-coloured cloaks for concealment. This 
photograph shows a heavy Russian machine-gun with its crew. 

Photo, E.S .A. 


western Finnish railways. The purpose 
of the attacks becomes clearer if they 
are considered in groups and not 
individually, and on the assumption 
that di.'persion of Finnish efforts and 
the bringing about of attrition leading 
up to a deci>ive attack on the Hanner- 
heiin Line was their main purjioso. 

The first group to be coiisidered in- 
cludes the direct advance towards the 
Mannorheim Line from Leningrad, and 
the advance towards the north end of 
Lake Ladoga from the frontier at 
Salmi. These two 
attacks were evident- 
ly preliminary moves 
to capture outpost 
zones and to bring the Eussian Army 
within striking distance of the main 
ilannerheim Line and its flank exten- 
sion north of Lake Ladoga. Bv captur- 
ing the out])o.^t zone in the isthmus 
on Dec. 6, room was gained to deploy 
troops for the ultimate main attack 
•uid for the collection of reserves of • 
luunitions. The two movements com- 
bined pinned a large part of the Finnish 
Army to its defence.s, for the Salmi 
column threatened to outflank the 
Mannei'heim Line. The fighting, which 
was continuous and often severe, made 
heavy demands on the man-power and 
limited munition supplies of the defence. 

Associated with the first group was 
the column which advanced on 
Suojaervi, for it was probably intended 
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RUSSIAN TANK CREWS RECEIVE FINAL ORDERS 

Here, before a column of Soviet tanks begins its advance, the personnel are told the objects 
aimed at and the details of the operation. In conditions of secrecy, as far as other countries were 
concerned, the U.S.S R. built up an efficient and immensely strong mihtary machine to defend its 
frontiers Concurrently there had been developed an enormous, well-organized armament industry. 

Fhoto, E.X.A 


to protect the Salmi column from a Hank 
counter-attack from the north well 
as cou-ititutiug a threat to the eastern 
railway. 

The next mo^t important iiiva.sion 
group included the advances from 
Kandalaksha and Ulitua towards the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia via Salla and 
Suomus.salmi respectively. Alrhouah 
these two thrusts had great distances of 
almost roadle.ss country to traverse they 
were a menace to the railway from 
Sweden, the only line by which assist- 
ance from abroad could reach Finland. 
Thev compelled the Finns to retain 
considerable forces in the north to deal 
with them. The thrust through Salla 
was jiartieuluily threatening, for from 
Kennjaervi. 60 miles beyond Salla, a 
good road and railway ran to Kovauiomi, 
and to Torino on the Swedi-h frontier. 
Rovaiiiemi was important as the base 
of the Finnish detachment.' operating 
towards Kemijaervi and Salla. and of 
the detachments opposing, on tlie Arctic 
highway, the Russians at Petsamo. 

Between the first and .second groups 
the Russians made two other thrusts 
of lesser importance, towards Lieksha 
and Kuhmo. These threatened the 
Finni.sh eastern railway, which furnished 
the most direct cnnimunicatioii from 
north to south, and added to the dis- 
persion of the Finnish armies. Finally, 
the Russian attacks on Petsamo, early 
in December, though mainly intended to 
eliminate the pos.sibility of intervention 
by sea and to secure control of the 
nickel mines, also provided a base for 
an advance down the Arctic highway 
by troop.s which might cooperate with 
the Salla force. A Finnish force had, 
therefore, to be employed to meet that 
possibility. All these thrusts, with the 


e.xception of the first group, may have 
been in the nature of feints, hut for a 
feint to be effective it must be carried 
out with vigour and have an apparent, 
definite purpose, as had esjiecially the 
movement of the second group. 

Earlier Chapters have de.scribed the 
disasters the Russians experienced at 



DEVOTION TO THE LEADER 

A fanatical love for country and an equally 
strong loyalty to its leaders characterized the 
Russian soldiery. This portrait of Stalin was 
found at a Russian post near Suomussalmi. 
Photo ^ E.S.A. 
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iSnojaervi and Suomussalmi. in mid- 
December, but it must be noted that in 
these operations the Finns had been 
obliged to di.spei'se their forces and had 
probably expended more men and 
munitions than they could well afford. 
Moreover, an exce.ssive feeling of con- 
fidence induced the Finns to seek further 
successes, which, while not affecting the 
vital issue, tended to exliaust still more 
their resoiirce.s. Even where the Rus- 
sian columns had been defeated the 
threat of renewed attempt.s remained, 
and those columns which had been 
merely repulsed (notably the Salla force, 
which had been well and cautiously 
handled) were in a condition to take 
advantage of any relaxation of effort by 
the defending forces. 

Every credit must be given to the 
Finns for their brilliant tactical actions, 
but it is proliably true that much of the 
apparent Russian ineompeteiice was 
clue to the exception- 
ally hard winter, which Soviet 
produced temperatures Difficulties 
that put tanks and 
mechanical transport out of action, 
although the petrol and oil supplied 
would probalilv have been suitable 
under more normal conditions. The 
Russians had practically no alterna- 
tive but to rely on mechanical vehicles, 
for animal traction would have made 
columns slower and more unwieldy 
and have added to supply difficulties. 

M hile operations were proceeding on 
the eastern frontier attention was 
diverted from the Karelian isthmus, 
where the Russians appeared to have 
been .stopped in front of the main zone 
of the Mannerheim Line after capturing 
the forward zone. It is true that many 
attacks were made (especially on Taipale, 
at the eastern end of the line), but they 
were popularly considered to be costly 
attempts to prevent the Finns develop- 
ing offensive operations in the north. 
That they were costly attacks is certain. 





BARRIER ACROSS KARELIAN 
ISTHMUS 

Here are photographs of parts ot the Mannerheim 
defence zone — stoutly defended but skilfully and 
successfully attacked. Top, Finnish troops going 
up to relieve their comrades near Kuolemajaervi. 
Centre, taking up ammunition by «;led. The 
camouflage is interesting : note the white helmet 
cover*? ; below, left, a trench has been covered with 
branches for a similar purpose. On the right, 
below, is an entrance to battalion headquarters. 







but their purpose seems to have been to 
maintain pressure on the defence, to 
wear it down and to discover points 
of weakness. In the Taipale resion, 
especially, the fact that Lake Ladoga 
and the Vuoksi Eiver were frozen and 
would bear all traffic might have been 
a source of weakness. 

The chief anxiety felt by the Finns 
during January on the Karelian front 
was that the Russians would attempt to 


Threat to 
Karelian 
Front 


turn the Mannerheim Line by way of 
the northern shores of 
Lake Ladoga. Reserves 
were consequently 
moved to counter- 
attack the Russians, who had begun 
to piess fortvard in that direction. 
The counter-attack was successful, but 
it exhausted reserves, later to be badly 
needed. Meanwhile, preparations for a 
final decisive frontal attack on the 
Mannerheim position had been in 
progress, and great reserves of muni- 
tions and troops were built up to ensure 
that the attack, once launched, should 
be continued without respite. Air 
attacks on the Finnish line of com- 
munication had interfered with troop 
movements and the replenishment of 
munitions. 

On February 3 the great Russian 
effort started, concentrated on the 
Summa section of the front, where 
physical obstacle.s were fewest and roads 
and railways facilitated forward move- 
ment of guns and supplies. Heavy 
pressure was, none the le.ss, maintained 
along the whole front. The story of 
these events is told in Chapter 62. 
A.S a result of weeks of preparation 


the Russian* were able to maintain a 
devastating artillery and air bombard- 
ment dav after dav. and to launch 
fresh infantry and tanks in the assault. 
Gallantly as they fought, the Finns 
weakened from .sheer exhaustion and 
want of sleep. Casualties multiplied 
alarminglv and reserv'es were lacking 
to provide reliefs. Rus.sian strategy, 
which had compelled the Finns to 
exjiend so much of their resources — 
men and material — in the north, was 
justified. 

An even more decisive factor was 
the unexpected admimstrativ'e capacity 
of the Russians, which had enabled 
them to accumulate and maintain the 
supply of munitions. It was, in fact, 
this admini.strative ability which, more 
than anything else, cau.sed neutral 
ob.servers to revise their opinion of the 
Red Army. With a great city close in 
its rear to be kept supplied, and through 
which railway communications were 
limited, the problem of .supplying the 
army in the Karelian isthmus wa.s one 
of no ordinary difficulty ; and winter 
conditions added to the trouble.s. It 
was also apparent that the Murmansk 
railway, which had to supply all the 
columns on the eastern frontier, must 
have worked admirably. 

Taking the war as a whole, it is fair 
to conclude that, although the Finns 
had shown indomitable courage and 
superior tactical skill, yet in matters of 
strategy the Russian General Staff had 
the better of the argument. They also 
showed capacity and ingenuity in the 
tactical employment of modern weapons 
in the decisive battle. No doubt they 


AFTER RUSSIA SECURED A COVETED NAVAL BASE 
By the Russo-Finn:sh Peace Treaty of March 13. 1940, the U.S.S.R. obtained a thirty years’ lease 
of the port and territory of Hangb, in the island of that name, to establish a naval base. Below, 
Finnish officers behind the temporary demarcation line face a Russian officer who has come to 

take over the post from them. 

Photo. E.y .A 




RUSSIAN TRENCH-BOMBS 
A Finnish officer examines bombs used by 
the invaders in trench mortars ; some of 
the heavier type are provided with revolving 
fins to steady them in flight. 

Photo, Black Star 

owed much to their superiority in 
numbers and material ; but, owing to 
condition.? of climate and terrain, that 
superiority was not so crushing as the 
potential strength of Russia seemed to 
indicate — such superiority as existed in 
the actual theatre of war had to be 
intelligently applied. 

Perhaps if the campaign had been 
studied more objectively and less 
superficially the resi.stauce that the 
Red Army later offered to the whole 
might of Germany, assisted by her 
jackals, might have caused less surprise. 
That Russia had displayed a new 
standard of administrative capacity, 
that her strategy had proved to be far- 
seeing and that she possessed arma- 
ments of excellent design and material 
might all have secured recognition. 

Greater allowances might also have 
been made for Finnish defen.sive advan- 
tages, for the difficulties of weather and 
terrain the Rus.sian troops had to meet, 
and for the fact that the Red Army was 
not fully mobilized and that many of its 
best first-line troops were employed 
watching Germany on the Polish frontier. 
It mu.st be admitted, however, that con- 
siderations of secreev, which concealed 
political and therefore strategical mo- 
tives, and which caused the holding back 
of some weapons of the latest design, 
tended to create false impressions at 
the time of the Finnish campaign. 
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Chapter 144 

THE GERMAN CONQUEST OF HOLLAND: A 

REVALUATION 

In an earlier Chapter — Xo. 83 — an account has been given of the Nazi invasion 
of Holland, the first phase of the Battle of the H'est. The following Chapter 
is based on later information which has come to hand ; particular indebtedness 
is acknowledged to the ‘ Short Account of Military and Naval Operations in 
the Netherlands from lOth-Mth May, 1940,' published by the Netherlands 
Ministry of Defence, and ' The Rape of the Netherlands,' by E. N. Van 
Kleffens (Hodder & Stoughton) 


A t nialitfall on Mav 9. 1940, there 
was little to Misrjjest that the 
clouds of war were about to 
burst over Holland. True, for months 
past there had been rumours of war, 
and certain special military precautions 
had been taken, e.g. the completion of 
barricades on the frontier, the fixing of 
the fuses in the explosive charges on 
bridges of strategic importance, the 
placing of obstacles on aerodromes, 
main roads, and so on. But outside the 
immediate circle of the Government and 
its military advisers there was little 
concern with the European situation, 
and even at The Hague it was still 
hoped that the menace, so often and so 
long threatened, would be averted. 

That evening the Dutch authorities 
received through their Intelligence Ser- 
vice the message : " Tomorrow at 

dawn ; hold tight.” At once the 
Commander-in-Chief. General H. G. 
Winkelman, and his two principal 
lieutenants, Lieut. -Gen. Van Voorst tot 
V’oorst and Vice-Admiral Fiirstner. 


haven, and Berneii de Koog had been 
bombed. Immediately afterwards it was 
reported that German troops had actually 
crossed the frontier. It wa.s not until 
another three hour.s liad ela])^ed that the 
German Minister at The Hague, Count 
von Zeeh, visited the MetherlaiuLs 
iMinistrv of Foreign Affairs to tell the 
Minister, Dr. Van Kleffens, that Ger- 
manv had irrefutable evidence that the 
Briti.sh and French were about to 
invade the Ruhr from the Low Countries 
with the connivance of the Netherlands 
and Belgium. The German Government, 
therefore, found itself compelled to 
occupy the Netherlands, and expressed 
the hope that there would be no resist- 
ance, hut that the Dutch would accept 
the ‘‘ protection ” of the German Reich. 
Oiilv one reply was possible in the cir- 
cumstances, and that was at once given : 
■' The Netherlands considered them- 


selves at war with the German Reich.” 
As just mentioneil, the attack began 
at 3 a.m. on May 10, with the bombard- 
ment and machine-gunning of a number 
of militarv aerodromes. Attacks on the 


hangars causea little „ 

, ^ Parachutists 

loss, since most of the „ 

planes had been drawn . 
up in the open along- 
side, but siib.seijuent machine-gunning 
rendered many of the planes unfit for 
action, while the military guards 
suffered heavy casualties from aerial 
machine-gunning and still more from 
the attacks of parachute troops who 
were now descending m large numbers. 


Three aerodromes near The Hague — 
Valkenburg. Ipeuburg and Ockenburg 
— were swiftly captured by the para- 
chutists, and German transport planes 
filled with troops proceeded to land. 
Thus it came about that by 5 a.m. The 


GALLANT LEADERS OF THE DUTCH DEFENCE 

Taken m the summer of 1941, this photograph shows some of the Netherlands commanders m 
a Nazi pnsoner-of-war camp near Troppau. Seated are Vice-Admiral M. J. Van L. Laer ; 
General Winkelman, Commander-in-Chief ; and Lieut. -General Baron Van Voorst tot 


commanders of the field army and 
the naval forces respectively, were 
ordered to put into operation 
the plans against invasion 
which had already been pre- 
pared. Ill particular, road.-- 
and bridges on the frontier ; 
were mined or actually des- ~~ 

troyed, machine-gun p o s t .s JR 
were placed about The Hague, 
and thousands of Germans 
were rounded up in the ex- 
pectation, well-founded as it 
proved, that many Fifth j 

Columnists would be among 

Shortly after midnight 
coastguard.s reported great 
aerial activity as well as 
heavy explo.sions at .«ea, point- 
ing to the laying of magnetic Wmfkm 
mines. At 3 a.m. air observer 
posts rejiorted largo numbers 
of German planes flying over 
the country. Another quarter 
of an hour, and there came 
news that the m i 1 1 1 a r y 
aerodromes of Schiphol, M'aai- JhIlJh 


Voorst Standing : Major-General Van der Bent, Divisional Commander ; Lieut.-General Best, 
Commander of Air Defence : General Baron von Lawick ; and another Dutch officer 

Photo. Wifle Worhi 
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Hague, where were the Court and head- 
quarters of the Government, was en- 
circled by considerable enemy forces 
and almost cut off from other parts of 
the country. 

A little later there were several 
bombing attacks on the capital which 
caused considerable damage to non- 
military objectives, including a ma- 
ternity hospital and a prison, and 


some casualties among the civilians. 
Leaflets, printed on paper with an 
orange border and expressed in ex- 
tremely ungrammatical Dutch, urged 
the town to surrender since it was sur- 
rounded, but made no impression. But 
parachutists and air-borne troops, all 
too ably supported by members of the 
Fifth Column, continued to arrive, with 
the re.sult that the First Army Corps. 



HOW HOLLAND PROTECTED HER BRIDGEHEADS 

![ Though hampered by her scrupulous neutrality m the European conflict, Holland had taken 

J certain important steps to safeguard her frontiers and communications. Below (part of the 

„ ;* defences of a bridgehead) is a tank obstacle made of steel prongs which could be raised or 

.y, 1 lowered at will. Above, Nazi soldier? removing machine*guns from a fortified post on a canal 

j, Dutch surrender ^ Photos, E.N.A.; Ko-smo'* 



mainly stationed in the province of 
South Holland and there intended to 
hold the fortifications of the new Dutch 
water line (i.e. the eastern edge of the 
'* Fortress of Holland ”), became in- 
volved in.stcad in a violent struggle, a 
welter of confused fighting in the 
heart of the country, especially around 
Rotterdam and The Hague. 

Meanwhile, the Germairs were crossing 
the frontier in ever-increasing numbers. 
Their attack was threefold : (a) through 
the provinces of Groningen and Frie.s- 
land to the Zuider Zee dyke connecting 
Friesland with North Holland ; (b) 

on the Grebbe line in the centre of the 
country, and beyond this against the 
new Dutch water line ; and (c) through 
Limburg and North Brabant in the 
direction of the Moerdijk bridges, 
Zeeland and Belgium. 

Vital to the succe.ss of the invasion 
was the seizure of the Moerdijk bridges 
— one a railw'ay bridge and the other a 
bridge for road traffic— wFich cro.ss the 
estuary of the River Maas (known as 
the Hollandsch Diep), separating the 
province of South Holland from North 
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Brabant. Unlike the bridge, s on the 
frontier, these had not been destroyed on 
the night of May 9. since it was antici- 
pated that they would be u.'ed by Belgian 
and French reinforcements. The attack 
on the bridges was made by Nazis in 
lorries commandeered after the in- 
vaders had alighted from troop-plane.s. 
They drove on to the bridges and shot 
down the Dutch guards before the ex- 
plosive chargp.s could be fired. They 
were aided by German detachment' 
wearing Dutch uniforms, who had 
apparently been brought to the scene 
of action in bartros and other small craft 
.some davs prior to the invasion. By 
this combination of force and treachery 
the Germans secured control of the 
bridges and so cut the principal channel 
of commimicatioii between the central 
and 'outhern provinces, although it 
was not until three days later that Nazi 
armoured divisions were able to over- 
come the opposition in North Brabant 
and pour over the Moerdijk into Fortres' 
Holland, 

M'hile the battle for the Moerdijk was 
going on other German troops landed 
from the air were fiercely attacking 
Dordrecht and it.s bridge across the 
Waal — unsuccessfully, 
since the river crossing VVaalhaven 
at Dordrecht was not Seized 
forced until the end 
of the five Jays’ campaign. Then 
at Rotterdam, on the morning of 
ilay 10, German parachute troops 
seized the aerodrome of Waalhaven and 
were heavily reinforced throughout the 
day. They extended their hold along 
the southern hank of the Meuse and 
strove desperately to gain a strong foot- 
hold on the opposite bank, but here 
again without any success worth men- 
tioning. An attempt to take Delft by 
parachutists was foiled, all the attackers 
being killed or taken prisoner. The same 
fate befell the parachutists at The 
Hague. They were opposed -by Dutch 
troops who had not been with the 
colours for more than five weeks — men 
whom the German Army Command 
described as “ worthless and undisci- 
plined ” — yet these young soldiers beat 
off the Germans, picked men all, and in 
so doing saved their Queen and her 
Government. 

So far the Dutch resistance had been 
unexpectedly .strong. From papers 
found on the dead body of the German 
General von Sponeck, commanding the 
troops operating against The Hague, it 
was learnt that he had been ordered to 
take the Dutch capital on the first day 
of the campaign, and that on the second 
day the Germans expected they would 
be able to bring their armoured divisions 
over the Moerdijk bridges. In these 
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SALIENT FEATURES OF THE DEFENCE OF THE NETHERLANDS 

This map has been drawn from material supplied by the Royal Netherlands Government in London. The various defensive 
lines are shown. At the top, inset, is the country around Rotterdam, with the points where Nazi air-borne troops were 
landed. Another inset, at foot, shows the area devastated by the terrible bombing of May 10-14, 1940. (See also the 
plan and photographs in pp. 843, 859 and 1516.) „ ■ i, , , - 

^ ^ Specially drawn by Felix Oardon 
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DESTRUCTION OF CENTRAL ROTTERDAM ON MAY 14 , 1940 

In the dreadful aerial bombardment of Rotterdam by the Nazis on the afternoon of May 14 some 30,000 persons 
perished. Part of the area is shown above after demolition and clearance ; compare with the street plan in page 843. 
(A photograph of the Tuinderstraat in Rotterdam after the bombing is printed in page 859.) Below, Rotterdam harbour 
during an air attack. Since the city and port were virtually unprotected the Germans could wreak their fury unhindered. 
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hopes they hiid been thwarted, and sO 
the call went out for reinforcements. 
Fresh waves of parachuti't.s descended 
in the neighbourhood of The Hague in 
the late afternoon of iMav 10, while a 
number of transport jtlanes came down 
on the beach south of Katwpk. Un- 
fortunately for them, the Dutch de- 
stroyer Van Ualen,” which was on 
her way to Kotterdam, hapjieiied to 
be passing at the critical moment and 


quislings were aho verv lui'V spreadinu 
rumours about orders for evacuation 
and striving to get the people out on to 
the road', where they would be a 
hindrance to military traffic ; while at 
night the traitors tla'hed light-'igiial' 
to Nazi plane.'. One instance of the 
Oerman use of Dutch uniforms has been 
already triven ; another example was at 
The Hague, where about 100 Germans 
ilre"ed in Dutch uniforms fell in with a 



WHEN THE STORM BROKE IN THE NETHERLANDS 
After eight months of suspense the people of Holland awoke on the morning of May lo, 1940, to 
find themselves attacked by Germany and invaded from the air. Top, a street in The Hague : 
traffic has been halted and Dutch soldiers line a barrier. Below, preceded by cyclist troops, 
the vanguard of the invaders pushes on through a Dutch town. 

Photos, E.\ A 


Dutch battalion advancing acro" the 
dunc'. For a space they marched beside 
them without rousing suspicion. Then 
suddenly they opened fire and caused 
many casualties before they were 
themselves dispatched. From various 
quarters came rejiorts of German 
soldiers seeking cover behind women 
and children, whom thev drove before 
them along the roads. 

During the night of Mav 10 and the 
early hours of May 11 parachute 
troojis round The Hague were again rein- 
forced, and again their activities were 


But not before there had 
battles. 

Struggle 
Around 
The Hague 


suppressed, 
been street 
in which armoured 
cars and artillery 
were employed, and 
a determined attack had been made 
on the police headquarters, repulsed 
only with some difficulty. In Rotter- 
dam the invaders had more success. 
Although the bridges across the Meuse 
which they had seized were recaptured 
by Dutch Marines and the torpedo 
boat Z 5 and the torpedo 
motor-boat 51,” a fre.sh wave of 
Germans, landed on the 'Waalhaven 
aerodrome, appeared on the .scene ; the 
Dutch, after suffering severe casualties, 
were forced to withdraw again to the 
north bank. Since it was obvious that 
the Dutch had not the force to recap- 
ture IVaalhaven, a request was sent 
to the British R.A.F. that it should be 
destroyed. So on the nights of Mav 10, 


smashed the transport planes on the 
beach with shell fire. 

But in many a place in Fortress 
Holland and, indeed, throughout the 
country the parachutists and Fifth 
Columnists were working confu.sion and 
havoc. The Fifth Columnists, composed 
in the main of German residents and 
naturalized Germans, but also of a 
small number of Dutchmen infected by 
the totalitarian poison, were disguised 
as postmen, policemen, tram conductor-s. 
even as women and priests, and sniped 
persistently at the Dutch police and the 
civilian population. Among them were 
some German maidservant.', who were 
dropped near their former places of 
emplovment and acted most usefully 
as guides. Paper.s, sketches and majis 
found on the body of von Sponeck gave 
addresses where uniforms and arms had 
been stored in readiness for Fifth 
Columnists, and where further instruc- 
tions would be available. Particularly 
interesting was a list, no doubt prepared 
in the offices of the Gestapo, of the 
names and addresses of a number of 
people in The Hague, among them some 
staff officers of the Dutch G.H.Q., who 
were to be at once arrc'ted. The 
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missing, and three 
wounded, but tlie 
remainder landed 
and continued the 
light, both agaiii't 
the bv now coii'id- 
erable enemv forces 
on the ^outh bank 
ot the Meii'C and 
against Fifth Col- 
umnists on the 
northern bank. 
Such was the men- 
ace of the magnetic 
mines and so huge 
the number of Ger- 
man bombers that 


.some time, opened fire against Dutch 
artillery brought up from Rotterdam 
So there developed on the fifth day 
a lively artillery duel across the river. 
Although this is to anticipate, the Ger- 
man armoured columii.s which had 
crossed the Moerdijk bridges and cni'hed 
the fighting at Dordrecht were by theii 
in the outskirts of Rotterdam. On 
the afternoon of IMay 14 the city 
became the victim of a ruthless air 
bombardment. Two squadrons of 27 
aeroplanes each, dropping o(Kl-kg. high- 
e.xplosive bombs and incendiaries, 
converted the city into a shambles. 
Thirtv thousand people, almost all 
civilians, perished during this half-hoiii. 


SURRENDER OF ROTTERDAM 
Below, with white flag, a Dutch soldier signals 
the surrender of the great city of Rotterdam. 
For five days its defenders had held out ; on 
May 1 4 the centre of the city had been bombed 
to destruction. Later that day the Dutch 
Army, under General Winkelman, capitu- 
lated. Top, left, a Nazi parachute with ammu- 
nition container, entangled in bridge girders ; 
right, enemy snipers on a Rotterdam roof. 

11 and 12 British bombers subjected 
the aerodrome to an intensive bom- 
bardment. The Dutch Navy was also 
ill action against the ubiqiiitou.s para- 
iliiiii'ls; il.i' cb'si i(i\ I '■ "V.iN G.di'ii ” 
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was summoned from Den Heldcr 
(shelling the parachutists at Katwijk, 
as we have seen, on the way), and 
the gunboat Johan Maurits van 
Nassau ” was ordered up from Flushing. 
The " Van Galen ” repulsed 31 dive- 
bombing attacks, and then .suffered a 
direct hit while in Jlerwede haven and 
bad to be abandoned in sinking con- 
dition ; one of her crew was killed, one 


it was deemed ad- 
visable, following 
the lo's of the "Van 
Galen,” that the 
"Johan Maurits 
vail Nassau,” which 
had not been de- 
g a u s s e d , .should 
come no nearer 
than Hook of Hol- 
land. Briti.'li des- 
troyers which had 
now crossed the 
North Sea wore also 
advised not to enter 
the AVaterweg lead- 
ing to Rotterdam. 

In the great com- 
mercial city itself fighting continued 
for days with changing fortune. Since 
R.A.F. bombers had rendered M’aal- 
liaveii aerodrome untenable, the Ger- 
mans landed their air-borne troops on 
the parking .space of the Feyenoord 
Stadium. Then on the third dav Ger- 
man artillery which had been included in 
the cargo of a ship flying the Swedish 
flag that had been in the harbour for 
J518 


Retreat 

to 

Den Heftier 


V Idle this struggle, so fierce and 
strange, was proceeding in Fortre.ss 
Holland the Geimaiis were sweeping 
all before them on what might bo 
described a.s the front. 

In the north the Dutch 
forces, in the late after- 
noon of May 10, re- 
treated in orderly fashion in the 
direction of the Zuider Zee dyke and, 
cro.ssing it during the night, took up 
new defence positions at Den Helder. 
On the eastern bank they maintained a 
bridgehead at Kornwerderzaiid, and 
this was fiercely assailed by the Ger- 
mans during the evening of May 12. 
They were beaten off, and were again 
uiLsuccessful the next day. The Dutch 
were actively supported bv the gunboat 
‘■Johan Maurits van Nassau,” which 
had now arrived from the Hook ; an- 
chored east of Den Helder, it .silenced 
a German battery across the water 11 
miles away and, thanks to the foggy 
weather, remained undetected by the 
German planes. 

Unable to .storm Kornwerderzand, 
the Germans attempted to cross the 
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HOLLAND IN- 
VADED FROM 
THE AIR 

Though it had been 
practised by Russia long 
before, and was reported 
to be one of the Nazi 
surprises in waiting, 
attack by parachute 
troops took the rest of 
Europe unawares. It 
may not have determined 
the conquest o f the 
Netherlands in the middle 
of May, 1940, but i t 
certainly shortened that 
brief campaign. Top, 
German parachutes 
descending upon The 
Hague ; by early morn- 
ing of May 10 this region 
had been encircled by 
the enemy. Below, para- 
chutists after landing 
outside Rotterdam join 
up with other Nazis 
already holding parts of 
that aty. 

I'hotos, Srtherlnii<l'~ I'ub- 
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BOMBINU Ot ROTTERDAM SHOWED THE MEANING OF NAZI WARFARE 
In all its nakedness and horror the real import of Hitler’s threat to civilization was made clear by the unspeakably 
barbarous destruction of central Rotterdam on May 14, 1940. In this photograph Nazi troops are seen advancing through 
the blazing rums of the Netherlands city. Throughout the German campaign in the Low Countries and France the 
Luftwaffe was employed to massacre civilians and thus to overawe and terrorize the defenders into submission 

Photo, E.^.A, 



ys>el Lake from the little harbours resistance that it 
on its eastern shore. To meet this new took the enemv 
threat of invasion a force was hurriedlv three davs to 
concentrated on the Zuider Zee, con- cover the . It) miles 
sisting of a torpedo boat, three gun- separating the 
boats and two minesweepers, which were frontier from 
'ent to join an old river gunboat and the Grebbe line, 
a number of motor-boats armed with the main line of 
machine-guns, already on the Lake. resistance. This 
.\t the request of the Dutch authorities was assaihsl on 
these were reinforced bv French and Sundav, Mav 12, 
British motor torpedo boats, which on when a venous 
the night of Hay 12 reached the Yssel situation devel- 
Lake bv wav of the North Sea t’anal o ]) e d n e a r 
or the locks. A German ferrv-boat Bhenen, follow- 
was sunk at Stavoreii bv the tiie of ing an on.slaught 
the ships, but a Dutch gunboat, the by low- Hying 
■■ Friso,” was sunk by the German planes .succeeded 
planes and another, the '' Briiiio,’' by flaini'- 
was damaged. The latter, however, throwers and 
made for the harbour of Enkhuizen, ranks. T h e 
wheie it continued in action while Dutch counter- 
functioning a.s a battery. In this, the attacked vigor- 
first battle to be fought on the Zuider o u s I v, but on 
Zee since 1578, the honours went to Mav L3 such 
the Dutch: the dyke remained uiitakeii w.is the German 
to the end. strength in tanks 

Unsuccessful in the Zuider Zee sector, and jilane-, that 
the Germans swept rapidly ahead to the defenci'v 
the south, however. The Dutch froii- were -waniped. 
tier battalions fought a delaying action .Vgain the Dutch 
against ^•a.stly superior forces, falling retreateil. this 
back to the \ssel line and (hunolishing time to their 



PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS 

After accompanying the Royal Family to Britain, Prince Bernhard 
returned to take part in the fierce struggle in Zeeland. Later he went 
to France to serve with the Naval forces of the North Maritime Front. 
Above, the Prince (on left; with a Dutch staff officer at a French base. 
l^hoto, Hercke CbUmatn^mnln'int Je hi iliuine 


bridges and roads as they went. This final po'itioii'- behind the iiiiin- mans broke through the hi't line of 

line, too, was only thinly held (as had dations of the new Dutch water line, defence and penetrated Fortress 

been intended), but such was the Dutch i e. the eastern fiont ot Fortress Holland. Holland. Aire, idv the southern wall had 



CIVILIAN VICTIMS OF THE LUFTWAFFE 

After German raiders had bombed Amsterdam ; a child killed by bomb 
fragments. Her father, maimed by the same missile, stands by. The 
destruction of most of their aircraft on the ground left Dutch cities 
virtually defenceless. A'tysfone 


M hell, ill the dav.s 
of peace. this 
situation had lieen 
contemplated it 
had been])!auned 
that the First 
.Vrmy Corjis 
should then go 
into action, re- 
lieving the tired 
troops retreating 
from the Grebbe 
But the First 
.\riny Corjis (as 
we have seeiit had 
been heavilv en- 
gaged from the 
beginning of the 
campaign against 
|)arachutists and 
air-borne troojts. 
There were no 


lieen breached, iollowing the oecupatioii 
of the Moerdi|k bridgies. Further re- 
sistance was clearly useless, and it was 
this realization, and not the effect on 


inor.ile of the ferocious bombing of 
Lotterdani a few hours bidoie (see plan 
and (ihotograplis in ]iages ,sI3-l). that 
decided thcDiiteh G.H.t,). to i .ipitulate. 

We ha\ e still to tel! of the struggle in 
the south, in North Brabant and Zee- 
land. On the iirst d,iv of the w,ir the 


Dutch had to ali.indon 
the Be e 1 - H a a m ■’ 
jiosition. since this was 
rendered untenable bv 


Peel-Raam 

Position 

Abandoned 


the retreat of the Belgians on their 
r(ght flank behiie! the Albert Canal. 
Let they resisted bravely and, in 
those all too infrequent moments 
when the air was elear of German 
])lanc.s, mflieted heavy losses on the 


enemy. 


reserves. The Thu.s the Germans had had to pav 
Dutch defenders dearlv for their passage of the Meuse- 
were sorely bat- Waal Canal and the Meu.se itself, while 
tered and ex- all four ot their armoured trains which 

hausted after crossed the frontier were destroved 

their fighting re- one near the little village of Mill,' after 
crossing the bridge at Gennep, bv men 
was hardly .sur- of the Second Regiment of Field Artil- 
prising that on lery in collaboration with formations of 
May Id the Ger- motorized cavalry. A .second train blew 
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ZEELAND FOUGHT ON 
For some days after General Wmkelman's capit- 
ulation the Dutch province of Zeeland continued 
to resist. Much of Middelburg, its capital (above 
^1 and circle), was reduced to rums, including the 
ifV|U 16th-century Town Hall and the old Abbey. 
Below, Nazi engineers testing a pontoon bridge 
over the Yssel, built to replace that (seen in 
background) destroyed by the Dutch. 
Photos^ Netherlands Publishing Co. ; 
Associated Press ; Wide World 





up with the bridge at Yenlo when Dutch 
engiireers tired the charge. The bridge 
at Gennep, it should be noted, was the 
only important one near the frontier not 
destroyed in time by the Dutch. Though 
one bridge near Maastricht was not de- 
stroyed — an omission which had disas- 
trous effects on the Allied defences — this 
structure was across the Albert Canal, 
which nowhere runs through Dutch terri- 
tory. The three bridges at Maastricht in 
Dutch territory were all blown up in time. 

Pursuing their advantage, the Ger- 
mans forged ahead through North 
Brabant and, as we have seen, their 
armoured columns crossed the ^loerdijk 
bridges on May 14. Still to the west, 
however, Dutch forces (reinforced now 
by French troops which had arrived 
from Flushing and the south) continued 
a strong resistance. For some days after 
the capitulation of Fortress Holland on 
May 14 the Dutch (among them Prince 
Bernhard) and French in the island pro- 
vince of Zeeland kept up a fierce resist- 
ance, ably supported by ships of the 
Netherlands and British navies. 

Some mention has been made of the 


valiant part played by the Dutch naval 
forces in the five days war. Their 
activities were hampered by the whole- 
sale sowing of magnetic nth 
mines by German aero- ^ 

planes ; the river arms _ 
giving access to Flush- 


ing, the Nieuwe M'aterweg, the harbour 
of Ymuiden, and the anchorage at Den 
Helder were all greatly obstructed. The 
Netherlands Navy possessed no mine- 
sweepers, but in response to the urgent 
call British and French craft fitted for 


this work arrived at Flushing in the 
evening of May 10. 

Two British vessels swept the Nieuwe 
Waterweg so as to clear the way for a 
number of nearly-completed warships 
and for the merchantmen lying in Rot- 
terdam docks. But every morning at 
dawn German aeroplanes dropped more 
magnetic mines. A pilot boat and a 
British ship carrying refugees from 
Rotterdam were blown up in the Nieuwe 
Waterweg; in Ymuiden the S.S. “ Rens- 
•selaer ” struck a mine outside the locks, 


and the old minesweeper “ M.III ” was 
blown up. Ultimately it was deemed 
impossible to get the completed ships 
away, so they were destroyed. Two new 
submarines managed to slip through the 
Nieuwe M'aterweg on the evening of 
May 13, despite the mines, and escaped 
to open sea. Another example of most 
useful naval action was the patrolling of 
the coast by the “ Van Galen,” Dutch 
torpedo boats and British destroyers, 
which smashed a number of German 
planes attempting to land on the beach 
and on the water. Just before the final 
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surrender the surviving naval forces in 
the north and centre were ordered to 
get across the North Sea to England. 
On the way they were repeatedly 
attacked by dive-bombers, and the 
“ Johan Maurits van Nassau ” was lost. 


Meanwhile, Queen Wilhelmina and the 
Royal Family had been an enemy objec- 
tive. When the German attack began 
the Queen was asleep at the Huis ten 
„ . . , Bosch, just outside The 

„ .. German planes attacked 

^ the palace, and in the 

course of the day wave after wave of 
bombers came over. The Queen was 
forced to spend the morning in her 
bomb-proof shelter, and her situation 
was rendered precarious when the 
palace was surrounded by parachute 
troops who were lauding continuou.sly 
in considerable numbers. Some of the 
])arachutists came down in the very 
garden of the palace, where they were 
promptly shot by the Guards. Prince 
Bernhard manned a machine- 2 un on the 
roof and maintained a heavy tire against 
low-flying planes and snipers. Late in 
the afternoon the Queen and her family 
removed to the Noordeinde Palace in 
the centre of The Hague. But thi.s 
at once became an enemy target, and 
the Royal party was compelled to 
take refuge in the steel-and-concrete 
armoured shelter. 


At length, towards 8 o'clock in the 
evening of Sunday, May P2, Princess 
Juliana, with Prince Bernhard and the 
two children, left The Hague in an 
armoured motor-car belonging to the 
Netherlands Bank and drove to the 
harbour at Ymuiden, where they went 
on board the British destroyer Cod- 
rington ” (Commander Creasy). Just as 
they were embarking the warship w^as 
bombed and a magnetic mine exploded 
in the .sea beside it. No damage was 
<lone, however, and Commander Crea.sy 
put to sea. 

On the morning of the next day, May 
13, General Mnnkelman informed the 
Queen and her Government that he 
could no longer hold himself responsible 
for their safety. The Queen decided to 
proceed to Zeeland, but, as the route was 
infested with parachutists, she voyaged 
there by a British warship. It had been 
intended that the Queen should disem- 
bark at Breskens, but before she arrived 
there news came that the little harbour 
was being heavily bombed by Nazi 
planes. So Her Majesty gave the order 
to sail for England. The destroyer made 
for an English port, and later in the day 
the Queen rvas greeted at Liverpool 
Street Station in London by King 
George. In the evening of the day of her 
departure from The Hague the Queen 


was followed by members of the Dutch 
Government. Prince Bernhard at once 
set out on the return journey and, as 
we have seen, engaged m the Zeeland 
fighting. 

At 10 o’clock the next mortiing. May 
14, the Commander-in-Chief, General 
IVinkelman (who had been left in con- 
trol of the country and the campaign), 
is.sued an Order of the Day explaining 
the rea.sons for the departure of the 
Queen and of the Government, adding 
that he had been instructed to continue 
fighting till the moment when further 
fighting should become useless — a mo- 



ment he deemed to have arrived that 
same evening, when the military situa- 
tion of Fortress Holland '' had become 
impossible.” So General M inkelinan 
entered into negotiations with the 
Germans for surrender, and ordered the 
“ Cea.se Fire.” 

Holland had been overthrown ; after 
a campaign of but five days her army 
had been overwhefmed ami bludgeoned 
into capitulation. But Holland was still 
at war. Her Queen and her Cabinet were 
safe in England, ami from the Dutch 
Indies, East and IVe.st, the Netherlambs 
Government continued the struggle. 







LAST MOMENTS OF THE DESTROYER ‘VAN GALEN’ 

This photograph, smuggled out of German-occupied Holland, was taken shortly after the ' Van 
Galen had to be abandoned. She had repulsed 31 German dive-bombing assaults and then, 
in Merwede Haven, sustained a direct hit. Most of her crew landed, to continue the fight. Inset’: 
Vice-Admiral J. T. H. Fuerstner, C.-in-C. Royal Netherlands Navy in European waters. 

Fhotn-i, yetkerlnu'lg Government Bureau : Bictoiiul Press 
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Chapter 145 

THE CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM, A RESTATEMENT: 
(1) TO THE ALLIED RETREAT 

Chapters 145 and 146 prepared in the light of information now available, 
trace the story of the invasion of Belgium and the eighteen days’ struggle 
that followed. They amplify the narrative printed earlier in Chapters 85-86, 
and are based largely upon ^Belgium: the Official Account of Uhat 
Happened, 1939-40,' published for the Belgian Ministry of Foreign A ffairs 
bv Evans Bros., Ltd. This chapter discusses the first ten days' fighting. 


J UST as in Holland, .so in Belgium, 
the war began with German 
aeroplanes circling in a sky ju-st 
lit by the flame of dawn. The first 
Heinkels appeared over Brussels shortly 
after 5 a. in. on that fateful tenth of May, 
and dropped their cargo apparently 
unperturbed bv the guat-like attentions 
of the Belgian fighters. To the wail of 
the sirens the people of the capital awoke 
to the realization that once again then 
country w<is at war. 

To most the invasion had all the force 
of a sudden blow, but in Government 
circles it had been long feared, if not 
actually expected ; only in the last 
few hours, however, had its imminence 
become certain. On the evening of 
May 9 secret information had reached 
the Belgian authorities that the German 
aggressor was about to strike again. 
On several previou.s occasions similar 
information had been received, and the 
invaders had not come ; this time, 
however, the warning seemed more 
certain, and so at midnight the leading 
members of the Cabinet met King 
Leopold in the office of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Spaak, and there 


State 
of Siege 
Proclaimed 


consulted what their action should be if 
the worst came to the worst. 

At about 1 a.m. a telephone me.ssage 
from the Belgian Minister at Luxem- 
burg told of clashes between the police 
and bands of National Socialists, and at 
2 a.m. the Dutch wire- 
less announced that 
aeroplanes from the 
east were flying above 
the Netherland.s. At once the Belgian 
Government decided to introduce a 
state of siege, and ordered the arre.st 
of suspected persons in the eastern 
provinces. At 4.-30 all doubt was 
dispelled when aircraft were reported 
over towns in the east of Belgium. 
Half an hour later the Belgian frontier 
wa.s actually violated. Jemelle's railway 
station was bombed, and German 
soldiers began to parachute on to the 


great frontier fort of Eben-Emael. 
Brussels was bombed, as we have seen, 
shortly afterwards. 

Following these acts of war the 
Belgian Government sent an appeal 


to the British and French Cfoveniment< 
to implement their countrie.s’ guarantee 
of Belgium’.s independence. At 8.3U 
the CJerman Ambassador called on M. 
Spaak with a memorandum from his 
master. Before he could take the 
paper from his pocket M. Spaak said, 



KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 
Constitutionally the Commander-m-Chief 
of the Belgian armed forces, Leopold joined 
his soldiers in the field. Here he is seen in 
conference with his Minister of National 
Defence, General Denis (left), and General 
Vandenbergen, Commander of an Army 
Corps (right). 

Photo, Kf’ih-’tfme 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Ambas>ador, 
I will -speak first," and then, in an 
indignant voice, read a protest his 
Government had already prepared. 

“ Mr. AmbasJsador. the German Army has 
just attacked our country, Tliis is the second 
time in 25 years that Germany has com- 
mitted a criminal aggression against a 
neutral and loyal Belgium, What has just 
happened is perhaps even more odious than 
the aggression of 1914. No ultimatum, no 
note, no protest of any kind has ever been 
placed before the Belgian Government. It 
is through the attack itself that Belgium 
has learnt that Germany has violated the 
undertaking given by her on October 13, 
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1937. and lemovt-d s[)Ontaneoiisly at the 
buginning of the war. The act of ag^iession 
committed by Germany, for which tliero 
MO justification whatever, will deeplv ^hock 
tlie conscience of the world. The German 
Reich will be held responsible by historv. 
Belgium is resolved to defend herself. Hei 
cause, which is the cause of Right, cannot 
be vanquished.*’ 

Then Herr von Buelow-Schwante wa^ 
permitted to read his note. 


“ I .am instructed by tlie Government of 
the Reich.” he said, ‘‘ to make the following 
declaration : In order to forestall the in- 
vasion of Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg, 
for which Great Britain and France have 
lieen making preparations clearly aimed at 
fk-rmany. the Government of the Reich is 
compelled to ensure the neutrality of the 
throe countries mentioned by means of arnr^. 
l^'or this purpose, the Government of the 
Reich will bring up an armed force of the 
greatest size, so that resistance of any kind 
will be useless. The Government of the Reich 
guarantees Belgium’s European and colonial 
territory, as well as her dynasty, on condition 
that no resistance is oftered. Should there 
be any resistance* Belgium will risk the 
tk'struction of her country and the loss of 
lier independence. It is therefore in the 
interests of Belgium that the population be 
called upon to cease ail resistance, and that 
the authorities be given the necessary 
instructions to make contact with the 
German Military Command.” 

While he was still reading, M. Spaak 
interrupted. “ Hand me the document,” 
he said. “ I should like to spare you so 
painful a task.” At this very moment, 
when Hitler’s Reich was offering to guar- 
antee Belgium’s territory, Hitler’s Luft- 
waffe was already blast- 
ing the way open for 
his armoured columns, 
his hosts of infantry. 

Shortly there came a nobly phrased 
message from King Leopold to his people 
(.see page 858). Then the King joined 
his Army, his G.H.Q. having been estab- 
lished at Breendonck, near Antwerp. 

Already mobilized in large measure, 
the Armv nerved itself to the ordeal. 


Leopold 

with 

His Army 


It comprised 5 regular army corps and 2 
reserve army corps consisting in all of 12 
regular infantry divisions, 2 divisions of 
Chasseurs Ardennais, 6 reserve infantry 
divisions, and one brigade of cyclist frontier 
guards ; one cavalry corps of 2 cavalry 
divisions, and a brigade of motorized cavalry: 
2 reconnaissance regiments (Gendarmerie); 
4 air force regiments : 2 anti-aircraft artillery 
regiments ; 4 army artillery regiments ; 
army troops (engineers, signals, etc.) ; 
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The following loouKoat aaa in pnaaocalon of a Staff Jlojor of 
tho 7th Air Dlolalon ( paroohirtlit ond trnnaport of troop* by air - 
Hoadquartor* at Borlln) oodo a forood landing in Solglon on Janoary 
10th, 1»40. Tho Major had boon ottaohod to Unit 220 of troop tranaport by 
Air (Fl.P.220),and, idien oapturod, was flying to Cologne to dlaouaa tha 
•ohona at the 32nd Infantry Dlriaion hoadquartare. 

DOCDJIEKT 


Air Force Coacand Xnsbruotions, 2 

File of 17/11/59 to bo doatroyod (T). 

pp, the Cosaoandor-inaChiof of tho Air Foroo 
Tho Chief of Staff 


by order 

(signaturo ondoolphomblo) 
Lioutenont-Colonol, Oonoinl Staff, 

Copy 


TO I - So. 

IV Aviation Corps ,.t 

VIII Aviation Corps .2 

7 Aviation Civision ...........3 


" — wndar .e j^lr Carrier So,22C ana to 22nd Infantry Division..* 
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Staff-CoQxau.w. ............ 

Chief of Staff.... 

Deputy Chief of Staff...... 

Intelligence Section. ...... 

Operations Soeticn, So .2... 
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Offloar in Charge of Signal 
Operations Seatlcn, No, I... 
Soaerva 
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British Amy hare (?) - 

b o t woon Dquoi ond Calais. Behind tho wholo of this sons ijsportant 
oparativs rosarvea are held deep in Northern Franca, 

Th* Belgian Arqy oovers tho lidge-Antworp lino with Ita naln foroa, 
lighter forces ar# in position in front on tho MsusosSo^ldt Canal 
and on the frontier. 

Only light forces of the Dutch Amy cro in position south of tho Wanl. 

For weather conditions and infojraatlaa about bbo onaaq? l sos lo 1 
S0.72I2/S9 Chief of Oenoml Staff of S/ll/SB. 

S, Tha Goman Kostom Amy lireot* its ottaolc botwesn.tho North Sea and 
tho Mosolle, with tho strcngoot possible alr-foroo support, through the 

Bclgo^Lunaaihirg region, with tbo object of,. 

tho largest possible group* of th, French Amy and of its,,,,....,.,, 


EARLY WARNING OF NAZI INTENTIONS 

The forced landing in Belgium of a Nazi staff officer on January :o, 1940, gave plain indication 
of German aggressive designs. Torn and burned, as a result of the officer’s attempts to destroy 
it, part of an incriminating document found on him is shown at left. On right is a translation ; 
part of the list of officers and units for whom it was intended has been omitted, to save space. 

Photo, Keystone 


fortress troops ; and services. The total 
number with the colours was 050,000 
regulars, and mobilization brought the 
number to 900,000 — the largest Army 
Belgium ever put into the field. 

The plans of the Belgian General 
Staff, made some time before in con- 
sultation with the French and British 
General Staffs in the event of a German 
„ . aggression, were based 

e gian understanding 

e ence British and French 

forces would be in action 
in Belgium on the third day of in- 
vasion. It was intended that a 
delaying action should be fought along 
the Albert Canal, from Antwerp to 
Liege, and along the Meuse, from Liege 
to Namur, so as to give time for 
the French and British to occupy the 
line Antwerp-Namur-Givet on the 
French frontier. 

When the Allies were in position — as 
we have noted above, it was anticipated 
that this would be on tbe third day — 
the Belgians would withdraw to the 
Antwerp-Namur position, where they 
were to hold the sector from but 
excluding Louvain to and including 
Antwerp. This line, known as the 
K.W. position, ran from Koningshoyat 
through Malines and Louvain to Wavre. 
At ten minutes pa.st twelve on the 


morning of May 10 G.H.Q. ordered 
Belgian troops to take up their war 
stations. At 4 a.m., without any 
ultimatum or declaration of war, power- 
ful forces of the German LuftwaSe 
bombed and machine-gunned aero- 
dromes, railway stations and lines of 
communication. In a brief space tbe 
Belgian Air Force, taken by surprise, 
bad lost over half its machines while 
still on the ground. At the same time, 
along the whole length of their outpo.st 
line the Belgian forces on the frontier 
were exposed to heavy attacks by massed 
infantry, tank formations, and waves of 
dive-bombers. The critical point was 
south of Maastricht, where the forts of 
Liege guarded the passage of the Meuse. 
This was the road followed by the 
Kaiser’s armies in 1914 ; it was the road 
chosen by Hitler’s, too. But whereas iu 
1914 the passage was most bitterly con- 
tested. in 1940 the German success was 
amazingly swift, astoundingly complete. 

In Belgian eyes the fort of Eben- 
Emael was well-nigh impregnable, yet 
it was soon reduced bv a combination of 


surprise and daring novelty. Some 
German gliders landed on the roof of 
the fort while it was yet dark, and their 
crews were able to put the defensive 
armament out of action by explo.sive.> 
and bombs flung through the case- 
mates. Then, entering through the 
breaches made in the massive walls, 
they destroyed the galleries, while at 
the same time the German artillery 
pounded the neighbouring batteries, so 
that it was impossible for them to render 
aid. Hundreds of tanks crashed over 
the outer pill-hoxes, while legions of 
parachutists continued to descend into 
the inferno of war. On May 11 Eben- 
Emael, strongest fort in the Liege system 
though it was, fell. Yet other fortresses, 
less formidable and less powerful, 
resisted for many days. Surprise and 
daring did the work — yet there mav 
have been something more. In Brussels 
the common people, we are told, 
whispered of treason. 

Unfortunately, this was not the only 
disaster, nor the worst. Great hope.s 
had been rested in the defensive value 
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German parachute troops and a;liders had landed on the fortress of Eben-Emael, and at dawn on May ii Nazi shock troops cross the Albert Canal m 
a rubber boat for the final assault. They are protected by heavy fire, and after landing, covered by a smoke screen, they go forward for the attack. 
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HOW THE GERMANS TOOK EBEN-EMAEL 

Strongest of the Liege forts, Eben-Emael was captured by the Germans in a few hours on May 1 1, 
1940, after airborne troops had done their work. The enemy approached closely, mined the walls 
and disabled the massive cupolas. The gun-crews were killed by grenades flung through openings 
The photographs show an attacking party crossing the Albert Canal. (See also illus. p. 853.) 
Frou! the Oennan Jihn, " I'lctor^ in (he UV«<” 


of the Albert Canal, but the Xazis 
stormed across the bridges at Vroen- 
hoveii, Yeldwezelt, and Briedgen. and, 
gi'eatlv assisted by the fact that the 
Einael guns were now out of action, 
managed to secure a footing on the left 
bank of the Canal on the front held by 
the 7th Infantry Division. The unit.s 
composing the division — the 2nd Clrena- 
diers at Canne, 18th of the Line at 
Vroenhoven, 2nd Carabineers at Veld- 
wezelt-Briedgen — struggled desperately 
to maintain their positions, and even 
delivered counter-attack after counter- 
attack with the purpose of retaking the 
bridges. 

Tlie bridge at Briedgen was, in fact, 
retaken and destroyed, but the enemy 
was too firmly established at Vroenhoven 
and Yeldwezelt to be di.slodged. Belgian 
reserves and motorized troops, brought 
up from the Ardennes, were unable to 


restore the .situation. A squadron of 
the Belgian Air Force made a heroic 
gesture of self-sacrifice when it flew over 
and bombed the bridge at Vroenhoven, 
but eleven out of the twelve machines 
were brought down. The appeals for 
air support to the British and French 
commands met with no response — at 
least, not until the morning of May 12, 
when the R.A.F. bombed the Maastricht 
bridges (nee page 806). But it was 
then too late. 

IVhy were not the bridges over the 
Albert Canal de.stroyed 1 The Dutch 
claimed that the bridges in their sector 
at Maastricht had been blown up in 
time (although in some cases, it seems, 
they were not completely destrovcd, 
so that their repair presented small 
challenge to the skill of the German 
engineers). It has been suggested that 
the officers whose duty it was to dyna- 
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mite the bridges in the Belgian sector 
were killed by German bombs before 
they could carry out their task (.oc 
p. 848). But again there was nasty 
talk of negligence, some said treason. 

After resisting desperately for 36 
hours the Belgian 7th Infantry Div. — or 
what was left of it — fell back with the 
4th Infantry Div. on its left, to disclose 
a gap through which the enemy armoured 
divisions hurled at full strength. Swiftly 
they stormed beyond Tongres, from 
where they threatened to take the whole 
Albert Canal position in the rear, as 
well as the western fortifications of 
Liege. On the evening of May 11 the 
Belgian High Command gave the 
order to withdraw from the delaying 
po.sition of the Antwerp-Namur line, 
and during the night the troops gradually 
withdrew from the Albert Canal ami 
the Meuse and worked their way back 
to the main line of defence, which was 
now being supported by the B.E.F. 
and the French 1st and 9th Armies. 

On May 12 there was a conference 
between King Leopold, General ^ an 
Overstraeten, Belgian C.-iu-C., H. 


Daladier, Freiich Minister of M'ar and 
National Defence, (ieneral Georges, in 
command of the North-Eastern Army 
Group, i.e. all the French and British 
forces opjiO'ite the German frontier. 
General Billotte, Commander of the 
French Northern Army tlroup. General 
Champon, and General Fowiiall. Chief 
of the British General Staff, at the 
Chateau of Casteau, near ilons. Kinu' 
J>eo|)old and General Ihjwiiall agri'ed 
tliat General Billotte should be con- 
.'tituted coordinator of the operations 
of the Allied Annie- in Belgium and 
Holland. 

Bv dawn on iNlay 13 most of the 
Belgian Army was already in ])osition 
between Antwer]) and Louvain, with 
the French 7th Army 
Antwerp- ( liniiid) on their 

Louvain ^ while out in front. 

on the hue of the river 
Gette, were detachments of cavalry 
covering the withdrawal. At Ilaeleii and 
Tirlemont there was some he, ivy light- 
ing, in which the 2nd Reginient otliiudes 
and the 1st and 2nd Caraiiineer Cvclists 




DESTROYED THROUGH CHINKS IN ITS ARMOUR 

Eben-Emael was assaulted by troops landed by parachute or glider, and by others from across 
the Albert Canal (seepage 15261. Mines were exploded in loopholes and in openings made 
m the walls ; guns were torn from mountings. Centre and bottom photographs were taken 
shortly before the surrender. Top, just decorated with the Iron Cross, are some of the 
parachute troops, with Hitler. /’/inh,.. AV./vh,,,,- , A-.A-.H., ■■ JJu- Mflnmnrhf’ 


paiticiilarly distinguished themselves. 
The fortified town of Liege was evacu- 
ated by the 3i'd Army Corjis so a.s to 
avoid encirclement, but the forts, with 
the excejition of unhappy Eben-Emael. 
eontimied to fight on under the diree- 
fion. in Flenialle, of Colonel Modart, 
who in the siege of 1911; had been 
one of the defenders of the fort of 
Liuiein. 

At this time the Briti.sh Army, under 
Lord Gort, had three divisions in 
position between Louvain and Wavre, 
while six other divisions 
lav behind in the region 
between the Dvle and 
the Scheldt. On Gort's 
right was the 1st French Army (General 
Blanchard) holding the line AVavre- 
Gembloux-Namur. Namur itself was 
defended by the Seventh Belgian Army 
Corps (."^th Infantry Division, 2nd Divi- 
sion of Chasseurs Ardennais, 12th French 
Infantry Division) and the Lst Division 
of ( 'hassenrs Ardennais, who fought a 
delaying action throughout the whole 
depth of the Ardennes and did con- 
siderable demolition work. From 
Namur along the Meuse to Mezieres lav 
the French 9th Army (Gen. Corap). To 
the right of this again was the French 
2iid Armv. 

The first three day.s of the war had 
now elapsed, and it might be claimed 
that the Belgians had fulfilled their 
part of the Allied plan. Bv their 
resistance on the frontier thev liad held 
up the German advance sufficientlv 
long for the Allies to come into line in 


Sectors 
Held by 
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AFTER THE GERMANS CROSSED THE MEUSE 


been anticipated, for quite a time ; in 
fact, however, it was overrun in 43 
hours. Then the French 9th Army was 
still trickling into its positions on the 
Meuse south of Namur, when, on May 
12, the Germans approached. To the 
enemy’s delighted surprise they found 
that .six bridges across the river had 
not been blown up, and over these 
bridges, through a breach 50 miles wide 
and 50 miles deep, they poured their 
motorized and armoured troops. 

“ Is it to be wondered that the wor.i 
‘ treason ’ was now whispered amongst 
the poihis, m the cafes of Sedan, in the 
restaurants of Lille ? ” writes Fodor. 

And it was treason. Even if the entire 
staff of General Corap can whitewash 
themselves from the charge of actual treason, 
their action, for all practical purpo'^es. was 
treason to their country. Tliey filled to 
carry through a minutely drafted defence 
plan of the French general staff. They 
failed to organize their unit*^ properly ; 
they failed to observe that vigilance which 
is the first commandraent of all armv 
officers. 
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Amid the wreckage caused by their aerial bombardment Germans set up a light field gun on a 
pile of debris in a town on the banks of the Meuse. Light and mobile units such as this made 
swift advances deep into Belgian territory. 

Photo, E,N.A. 


the main defence system. Henceforth 
King Leopold’.s army complied with 
the general plan decided upon at 
Casteau. But it was no longer the 
powerful force which had entered the 
war so shortly before. Mr. M. \V. 
Fodor, the well-known American 
journalist, who was in Brussels at the 
time, has written in The Revolution 
is On (Allen & Unwin) that when he 
visited the ea.stern suburbs on the 
morning of May 11 he found them, to 
his great amazement, crowded with 
soldier.s in full war equipment, loafing 
in the public thoroiighfare.s, .surrounded 
by large, curious crowds. The fugitive 
soldiers were spreading the tale of 
defeat, nay more, of a catastrophe ; and 
bv exaggerating the magnitude of the 
defeat they helped to create further 
uneasiness, bordering on panic, amongst 
the Brussels population, who were 
already terrified by the constant bom- 
bardment by German planes.” So bad 
was the state of affairs that he described 


days,” says the Belgian official record, 
“ the Belgian Army had the depressing 
feeling that it was manoeuvring and 
figiitmg under a sky that belonged 
exclusively to the enemy.” 

Now there came fresh disasters. The 
Ardennes sector, rough hilly country 
with thick woods and winding rivers, 
would hold up the Germans, it had 


“ It Will be chtlicult to er.asc the belicl. 
lirmly fixed amongst the French troops 
of the Ninth Army and whispered all over 
Northern France, that treason, probably 
actual bribery of some olficers, or of one 
staff officer (these were tlie versions related 
at tlie time in those parts), wits the cause 
of the debacle on the Meuse, 

“ With the bridge.s undynamited, only 
one defence remained : metal against 
metal, eitlier in the form of anti-tank 
guns with proper armour-piercing shells, 
or the actual opposition of other tank.?. 
But where wore the French armoured 
divisions ? Whiuv were the French tanks, 
the French anti-tank guns ? France had 
hardly any. . . Valiantlv the French infantry 



it as another Caporetto. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason for this 




demoralization — if the word niav be 
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Enemy 
Held 
the Sky 


permitted — was the enormous superi- 
ority of the German 
Air Force. Between 
1,000 and 2,000 German 
planes, declared Belgian 
officers, were unloading their bombs 
over the Belgian Army in the course 
of the war’s first day. Against them 
the Belgians could do next to nothing 
in the air, and the Allies had, it would 
seem, no aeroplanes to spare. ‘‘ For 18 



BELGIAN AIRCRAFT WERE CAUGHT NAPPING 

Much of the initial success of the Nazi invasion was due to surprise attacks on aerodromes, 
in which many Belgian aircraft were destroyed on the ground. This photograph shows a 
row of aeroplanes hit by accurate bombing. 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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DEFENCE OF ALBERT CANAL BRIDGES, MAY 10, 1940 

The Belgian plan in the event of invasion was to take up a delaying position along the Albert 
Canal. This map shows the line defended by the Belgian yth Division, covering vital bridge- 
heads, in the Maastricht area, on May lo. (See text, p 1526.) 

Hjjei-iiill'i „ It Tni: .Skcond IIkkat W .vr h;/ FiIli annioii 


ilu'il bcliiro tlio ik’V.ikt.itinu liiv ot the 
t'lTinaii tunk-s mill luu-lhuu; acroplmR's. 
The few motoi-izril unit* of tlii' French army 
ULTc quickly rcdiiccd to old .iiink — sonietimcs 
h'*& than a hundred men of a moturizod 
eohimn Mirsived the (iernimi a.ssault. 
Heroically they tried to ]e*uiiie reiistance, 
hut in vain. The iinhlown bridg,'* did their 
duty. . . ." 

On May l.j Coiap \vu* di'mii.sed his 
command, and Ocn. Oirand took over 
the 9th Army 

Then it was the tuin of the French 
2nd Army. A tremendous U'sault was 
delivered on its front at Sedan, and at 
5 p.m. on May 13 the front wa* breached. 
Perhaps it was just a lucky discovery 
on the Germans' part, this locatiiie: of ;i 
•soft^spot ; perhaps, on the other hand, 
it had been the German intention all 
alono to strike hard at where the 
Maginot Line came to an end — in which 
case the attack to the north of the 
Meuse had been just a blind, designed 
to draw the B.E.F. and the Freucli 
forces from their carefully prepared 
positions on the Franco-Belgian frontier. 
If this was the intention, then it suc- 
ceeded all too well. 

Following the German break-through 
at Sedan, the French 9th Army was 
dissolved in a hopeless rout ; General 
Giraud himself was captured on May 16 
at La Capelle. {See illus. page 856.) 
Another inevitable consequence was 
the withdrawal of the Allied troops in 


Belgium, since tlieir whole jiosition was 
now tliieatened and they wore in 
danger of envelopment. On the 
evening of May 15 General Georges 
ordered the abandonment of the 
Antwer|)-Namur position and a with- 
drawal behind the Scheldt (Escaiitl ; 



GENERAL ANDRE CORAP 

Commander of the French 9th Army, hold- 
ing the sector Namur-Mezieres. After the 
Army was routed on May 14 he was re- 
placed by General Giraud, who was captured 
by the enemy on the i6th. (See illus. p. 856.) 
Photo, 
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in other words, a powerfully organized 
defence jiosition was abandoned in 
favour of one which was not even 
improvised. The 7th Belgian Armv 
C'orps (General Deffontainej withdrew 
from Namur, which had suffered heavily 
from Nazi shells and bombs, although 
the forts eoutmued for some time vet to 
maintain their fire. Thus Marchovelette 
tell on May 18, Siiarlee 011 the 
19th, St. Heribert and Malonne on 
the 21st, Dave, Maizeret and Andoy 
on the 23rd. 

At I jiege the resistance was even longer 
continued. On May 16 King Leopold 
sent a message to Modart, ordering him 
and his men to resi.st 
to the last for vour 
country"; and resist, Resistance 
indeed, they did. Liege 

Chaudfontaine did not fall until 
May 17, Pontisse and Barchon until 
the 18th, Evegnee until the 19th, 
Neufehateau until the 21st, and 
Pepinster (Commandant A. Devos) was 
still holding out on May 28, when the 
armistice put an end to the fighting. 
-As at Namur, the forts had acted as 
strong-points and had held up the 
German advance for a period. 

Ipi 



CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM, 1940. Numbers in circles indicate dates m May. Maastricht area m dotted rectan^;le is shown enlarged in p 1S29. See also colour maps in pages 1538 39. 












Chapter 146 

THE CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM: (2) AFTER THE 
NAZI BREAK-THROUGH AT SEDAN 

Continuing the account of the campaign begun in Chapter 145, this Chapter 
deals with the Allied retreat and the perilous situation that led, on May 27, 

1940, to King Leopold, as supreme Commander of his country's forces, 
opening negotiations with the enemy and signing a protocol of capitulation. 


B y May 16 the Allies were in full 
retreat. The 7th French Army, 
after some confused and in- 
eSective fighting in Zeeland, fell back 
in disorder on Antwerp. The Belgians 
withdrew in three stages ; behind the 
Willebroeck Canal, behind the Dendre, 
and behind the Scheldt, and as they 
went back they were hotly engaged on 
the Nethe, the Rupel, the Willebroeck 
Canal, the Scheldt, Flanders Head, and 
on the Dendre. 

While these desperate rearguard 
actions were being fought, across the 
frontier to the south the Germans were 
making great progress. By the evening 
of May 18 the Panzers were nearing 
Peronne, and when on May 20 King 
Leopold heard that Cambrai had fallen 
and that Abbeville was threatened, he 
informed the British Government of his 
anxiety concerning the possibility that 
the Allied front would be broken, with 
the result that the Belgian Army, with 
the B.E.F. and part of the French 
force, would be cut off from Weygand’s 
armies to the south. 

On May 21 the situation became even 
more menacing. The Germans entered 
Amiens, and the B.E.F. began to fall 
back from the line of the Scheldt to 
the Lys. By now, too, 
Menacing the Allied troops on 
Situation Walcheren Island, on 
the other side of the 
Scheldt beyond Antwerp, had been 
compelled to capitulate, thus leaving 
the Belgian left flank exposed. That 
day there was an Allied conference 
at Ypres, when General Weygand’s 
plan for a double counter-attack to 
close the gap between the Allies in 
Belgium and the main French armies 
on the Somme was discussed. 

It was agreed to make the attempt, 
and the Belgian Army (although it 
had neither tanks nor aircraft) was 
ordered to withdraw from its compara- 
tively strong line on the Scheldt to the 
Lys, so as to permit the B.E.F. to retire 
behind the defensive line it had occupied 
throughout the winter. This movement, 
carried out on May, 23, involved an 
extension of the Belgian line, and King 
Leopold’s Army held a front of nearly 
60 miles. At this time the dispositions 
of the Belgian Army were, from north 


to south, the Cavalry Corps at Terneuzen, 
then the Fifth, Second, Sixth, Seventh 
and Fourth Army Corps. One reserve 
division guarded the coast ; otherwise 
the First Corps in reserve consisted of 
only two incomplete divisions which 
had been already severely handled in 
action. Then at Bruges, behind the 
Belgian Cavalry Corps, was the French 
60th Division, holding the Leopold 
Canal ; while the 16th French Corps was 
ordered by King Leopold to hold the 
canal from Gravelines to St. Omer, 
so as to secure the Lys and ensure 
freedom of action for the Allies, who 
were now, following the failure to close 
the gap, withdrawing from the south. 
To complete the picture we must 
visualize the appalling congestion on 
the roads, caused by the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees, fleeing in panic 
before the enemy advance. 

Increased enemy pressure compelled 
the Belgians to abandon Terneuzen and 
Ghent ; the only ports available were 
Ostend and Nieuport, and the few 
railway lines still usable were taxed 
beyond capacity in the effort to move 


food, ammunition, oil and hospital 
trains. On May 21 the Germans forced 
a crossing over the Lys on both sides of 
Courtrai, on the front held by the 
Belgian 1st and 3rd Divisions. The 10th 
and 9th Divisions were flung into the 
battle to fill the gap, and a number of 
prisoners were taken in a vigorous 
counter-attack on the front of the 2nd 
Army Corps. Then, since Belgian 
resistance was still stubborn, the German 
Command ordered a ma.ss air attack. 
Formations of over 50 bombers, accom- 
panied by screens of fighters, bombed 
and machine-gunned the Belgian lines, 
batteries, transport columns and head- 
quarters, blasting the way for the 
German infantry. 

Already the Germans had four regular 
divisions engaged in the attack, and now 
a fresh division came into action from 
Menin to Ypres, so threatening to sever 
the Belgian communications with the 
British. The Belgian 2nd Cavalry 
Division and 6th Infantry Division were 
transferred from the left to the right 
flank and frustrated this attempt ; in 
conjunction with the 10th Infantrv 



COMMANDER OF THE INVADING ARMY 
General Walther von Reichenau (left), seen in conversation with a captured Belgian officer. 
In the Polish campaign he had commanded an array which made a rapid advance to Warsaw 
and he is smd to have been the first to cross the Vistula, at its head. In the Belgian attadc he 
led the German 6th Anny. Later Reichenau was made Field-marshal. 

Photo, E.N,A. 
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Division they kept the enemy at bay on 
the Ypres-Roulers line. 

The next day (May 23) the B.E.F. 
began to withdraw to Dunkirk. For the 
Belgian Army there was no way of 
retreat. Pamphlets, inviting the soldiers 
to lay down their arms, were broadcast 
by German airmen {see illus. in page 
1536). At dawn on May 25 King Leopold 
told his ministers that he was unshakably 
determined to resist to the limit of his 
forces, and to share in the fate of his 
army, and this resolve was repeated in 
an Order of the Day. 

Soldiers, 

The great battle which we have been 
expecting has begun. It will be fierce. 
We will fight on with all our strength 
and with supreme energy. 

It is being fought on the ground where 
in 1914 we victoriously held the invader. 

Soldiers, 

Belgium expects you to do honour to 
her Flag. 


Officers, Soldiers, 

Whatever may happen. I shall share 
your fate. I call on you all for firmness, 
discipline, and confidence. Our cause 
is just and pure. 

Providence will help us. 

Long Lire Belgium! 

LEOPOLD. 

In the Field, May 25, 1940. 

A message in similar terms \yas sent 
by the King to London, but the death 
in a motor accident of General Billotte 
(repre.sentative of the C.-in-C. in the 
north), and the break-down of communi- 
cations with France prevented him from 
notifying Paris. That same day General 
Dill, who was on a visit to the front, 
was informed of the imminent po.ssibility 
of a break-through west of Menin ; at 
about six the same evening Colonel 
Davy, head of the British Military 
Mission, was informed that the Belgian 
Army was quite unable to extend its 
front any further. 


TANK TRAPS AND BARRIERS WERE INEFFECTIVE 

A German armoured column winding through a tank barrier in Belgium. Much reliance 
had been placed on such obstacles, but the Nazi Stukas went on ahead and paralysed all resistance 
by accurate dive-bombing, after which the Panzer columns pushed through. 

Photo, E.y.A. 


During the night of May 25, and it 
the course of the next day, 2,000 railway 
wagons were brought up and placed end 
to end on the railway line from Roulers 
to Ypres, thus forming an anti-tank 
tine in front of Passchendaele of evil 
memory. 

On May 26 the Germans thrust 
fiercely at the Belgian front at Iseghem, 
Xevele and Ronsele. At Nevele and 
Vynckt the Dt Division of Chasseurs 
Ardennais restored the position, but 
then the Germans forced a crossing 
over the canal at Balgerhoeck. So many 
were the thrusts, and with such a pre- 
ponderance of force were they delivered, 
that they were more than the Belgians 
could withstand. .A.11 their reserves had 
been assembled, the coast was being 
held by lines of communication troops ; 
the units holding the Yser, in particular, 
were exhausted. At midday on May 26 
the Belgian Command handed the head 
of the French Mission a note which 
read : 

The Belgian Command a.sk.s you to 
inform the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Armies that the Belgian Ai’my 
is in a serious situation, and that the 





WHEN THE ANTWERP-NAMUR LINE WAS TURNED 
The collapse of the French Nmth Army on May 14, 1940, and the German break-through at Sedan 
led to the abandonment by Belgian troops of the strong Antwerp-Namur line. Top, German 
tanks marshalled for the attack on Dinant ; below, the effect of incendiary bombs dropped 


( 'ommander-in-Chicf intends to carry on 
the fight as long as his resources permit. 
The enemy is at present attacking from 
Eecloo to Menin ; the Army has nearly 
reached the limits of its endurance. 

No reply to this message was received 
from the C.-in-C., but at 6 p.m. General 
Blanchard, General Billotte’s successor, 
arrived at Bang Leopold’s headquarters. 
He brought with him the news that 
the British were evacuating the frontier 
position on the right of the Belgian 
line and were withdrawing behind 


during; a raid on Namur. 

Ypres and Lille. On the same day the 
Belgian Command handed to the head 
of the Belgian Jlission with Briti.sh 
G.H.Q. the following note : 

Today, May 20. a very violent attack 
was launched ngaiii'^t the Belgian Army on 
the Meniii-Xovulc front, and at the present 
moment fighting continuing throughout 
the whole of the Eecloo region. In tlie 
absence of Belgian rc’^erves we cannot 
ixtend the boundary notified ye'^terday 
any farther to the right. We aiM? compelled 
regretfully to ^ay that we have no longer 
any forces available to bar the way from 
Ypres. Flirt hcrmorc, to retreat to the 
Yser is impo.ssihle. since it would, without 
loss to the enemy, destroy our fighting 
units even more rapidly than if we stami 
and fight. Flooding of tlie Yser-Yperlce 
region has not yet been begun. The 
ditches of the drainage-works on the 
eastern bank liave been filled. All the 
preparatory work for flooding lias been 
completed. The order to flood the eastern 
bank of the Yser, and the Yperlee. was 
given at nine o’clock on May 20. It should 
be noted that flooding will be fairly slow, 
as this is the season of low tides. Until 
further instructions there will be no 
flooding to the north of the P<i<s.chendaele 
Canal. 

The ^ituation was now desperate. 
The Belgian Command, now established 
at Middelkerke. suggested that the 
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British should counter-attack between 
the Lys and the Scheldt on the Hank 
and rear of the enemy, but the reply 
was made that the B.E.F. wa.s iii no fit 
>tate to undertake this operation. No 
assistance was forthcoming from the 
French. This was the situation when 
May 27 dawned. 

The last Belgian reserves, three weak 
regiments, were flung in. Somehow or 
other contact was maintained with the 
British. Generally 
speaking, the Belgian 
line continued to hold, 
but in the face of re- 
peated enemy assaults, supported bv 
an overwhelmingly large air force, it 
was forced back. The gunners fired 
point-blank, and when their ammu- 
nition limbers were empty blow up 
their guns so that they should not fall 
into the hands of the enemy. But 
heroism was not enough. Then at about 
11 a. in. large gaps began to show in 
the front north of Maldegem, in the 
centre near Ursel, and on the right near 
Roulers and Thielt. Through these gaps 
the enemy filtered steadily. Near 
Thielt four or five miles of the front 
were left undefended, and the wav was 


Last 

Reserves 
Flung In 







BRUSSELS WAS SPARED THE HORRORS OF BOMBARDMENT 
The rapid advance of the German forces and the piercing of the mam Belgian lines of defence 
soon made Brussels untenable : on May 17, after only eight days, the Nazis were able to enter 
the capital, and here a German cyclist corps is seen passing through the city. 

FholOt E.K.A. 


open to Bruges. At about 12.30 King 
Leopold telegraphed to General Gort : 

“ The Belgian Army is losing heart. It 
lias been fighting without a break for the 
past four days under a heavy bombardment, 
which the R.A.F. has been unable to 
prevent. Having heard that the Allied 
group is surrounded and aware of the great 
superiority of the enemy, the troops liave 
concluded that the situation is desperate. 
Tile time is rapidly approacliing when they 
will be unable to continue the fight. The 
King will be forced to capitulate to avoid a 
collapse.” Two hours later the French 
liaison authorities were told that “ Belgian 
resistance is at its last extremity ; our front 
is about to break like a worn bowstring.” 

The end vras indeed at band. Belgian 
losses bad been shockingly heavy. The 
field hospitals were crammed to over- 
flowing. Many of the 
guns were with out 
ammunition. No longer 
could the Army oSer 
organized resistance. In front pressed 
on the vast hosts of the enemy; be- 
hind, the fields and towns that separated 
the fighting zone from the sea were 
packed with a mob of terrified refugees. 
More than three million people, it i.s 
estimated, were crowded into an area 
of less than 650 square miles. Food 
was beginning to run short. 

Shortly before 4 p.m. the Belgian 
Command had come to certain definite 
conclusions. The first was that the 
Belgian Army had carried out its task, 
since it had resisted to the very limit 
of its capacity — until, indeed, it could 
fight no longer. There could be no 
retreat to the Yser, since that would 
be more destructive than the actual 
fighting now in progress, and would, 
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moreover, increase the congestion in the 
Allied zone. Then it was thought that 
the dispatch of an envoy to ask the 
Germans for a cessation of hostilities 
would give the Allies the night of 
May 27 and part of the morning of 
May 28, thus providing an interval 
which, if fighting were continued, could 
be given only at the cost of the com- 
plete de.struction of the Belgian Armv. 


There was, it should be noted, no 
question of embarkation ; even if this 
had been possible, it would have left 
uncovered the retreat of the British and 
French forces at Dunkirk. 

So .at 5 p.m. King Leopold sent Maj.- 
Gen. Derousseaux, Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff, as his envoy to the 
German Command to ask for an 
armistice, to come into force at mid- 
night ; at the same moment the King 
informed the British and French 
authorities of this step. The message 
was promptly received in London and 
Paris, but all communications with 
Lord Gort’s Army had been cut. 

At 10 p.m. Derousseaux returned 
from the H.Q. of the German 18th 
Army, bearing the reply that : “ The 
Fuehrer demands that arms be laid down 
unconditionally.” At 11 p.m. King 
Leopold, in full agreement with his 
Chief of Staff, boived to the inevitable ; 
be decided to accept the terms and 
proposed that the ” Cease Fire ” sbmdd 
be sounded at 4 a.m. At that hour 
on May 28 firing ceased along the whole 
of the Belgian front, except for the 
Roulers-Ypres sector, where the Belgian 
units had not been informed of the 
capitulation and so continued their 
resistance for some two hours more. 

At about 9 a.m. a message was re- 
ceived from the German Command 
demanding free passage for its columns 
towards the sea. At once the message 
was telephoned to the head of the French 


BELGIAN ROADS WERE BLOCKED BY COUNTLESS REFUGEES 

With doleful memories of a former invasion, Belgian civilians poured m thousands on to the roads 
leading to France. Later, as the defending army retreated, this movement became a frenzied 
flight and the highways for miles were made virtually impassable to military traffic. 
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CamaradesI 

Tdle est b atiiatioat 

Eo tout cai^ b guerre est fioie pour voia! 

Vos dieb vont s’eafuir par avioiL 
A bas les amesi 

British Soldiers! 

Look at tbs map: it gives your true aluationi 
Your troops ate eotirely surrounded — 

^ stop fighting! 
down your arms! 

NAZI PROPAGANDA LEAFLET 
Dropped in the Belgian lines, this sheet in 
French and English urges the defenders to 
cease resistance to the invaders. 

From '"Belgium: the Official Account of What 
Happened, 1939 - 40 .” (Published for the Belgian 
Minitlry of Foreign Affairs by Beans Bros., Ltd.) 


POIGNANT EPISODE OF THE LAST PHASE IN BELGIUM 

This vivid photograph shows Belgian infantry running for cover when heavily bombed from 
the atr on May 07, 1940, the day before hostilities ceased on the signing of the capitulation protocol 
by King Leopold at Belgian Headquarters. At 4 a.m. on May 28 an armistice came into effect. 

Photo, E.X.A. 


Miissioii. Shortly afterwards communi- 
cations between the representatives of 
the Allied Command and the Belgian 
were finally severed by a breakdown of 
the telephpne system. The Protocol 
signed that day by General von 
Reichenau for the German Armv and 
General Derousseaux for the Belgian 
contained the following provisions : 

The Belgian Army shall uncon- 
ditionally lay down its arms at once and 
shall from that time onwards regard 
itself as prisoner of war. An armistice 
was entered into this morning at 5 a.m. 
[German Summer time] at the request 
of the Belgian Command. The German 
operations against the British and 
French troops will not be suspended. 

Belgian territory will at once be 
occupied, including all the ports. No 
further damage shall be done to the 
locks or coastal fortifications. 

As a mark of honourable surrender, 
the Officers of the Belgian Army shall 
retain their weapons. 

The Chateau of Laeken shall be 
placed at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King in order that he may reside 
there with his family, his military atten- 
dants, and his servants. 

One final proclamation was made bv 
King Leopold before leaving his Armv, 
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G.H.Q., May 28, 1940. 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and 
Men, 

Plunged une.xpectedly into a war of 
unparalleled violence, you have fought 
courageously to defend your homeland 
step by step. 

Exhausted by an uninterrupted struggle 
against an enemy very much superior in 
numbers and in material, we have been 
forced to surrender. 

History will relate that the Army did 
its duty to the full. Our Honour is safe. 

This violent fighting, these sleepless 
nights, cannot have been in vain. I 
enjoin you not to be disheartened, but 
to bear yourselves with dignity. Let 
your attitude and your discipline con- 
tinue to win you the esteem of the 
foreigner. 

I shall not leave you in our misfortune, 
and I shall watch over your future and 
that of your families. 

Tomorrow we will set to work with 
the firm intention of raising our country 
from its ruins. 

LEOPOLD 

Belgium’s part in the campaign was 
over. Her towns were devastated, her 
economic and social life disrupted. Her 
Army was now being disarmed. Her 
King, having striven to be worthy of 
his great father, passed into honour- 
able captivity, a prisoner at Laeken. 
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ADVANCE AND RETREAT OF THE B.E.F. 

Ilhtstiafini; Cluipren 147 ami I4S 
'T’iiese tliree luiips illintratf iipproxiinatrly tlio udvanct- 
of the British Ex})LMlitioiuuy Force into Bclyiuiu from 
tlic positions it occupied on Muv lo, and the iiuiin stanos 
of Its retreat leading up to the Evacuation at Dunkirk. 

Map 1 (above) show.s the advance and the po'ition 
taken up by tlie Allie.s on tlie Dyle hue. 

Map 2 (opposite page) shows successive stages of the 
retreat and the dispositions made to meet the enemy's 
envelo])ing attack prior to the deci'-ion to retire to 
Dunkirk. It illustrates the trap in which the Northern 
Armies were caught and the “ corridor ” which the 
German “ break-through ” over the Meuse had estali- 
lishod across France. It makes it clear why, unlc'S the 
corridor were bridged by counter-attacks delivered from 
north and south, escape from the trap was impracticable. 
It also shows how the Northern Armies, attacked from 
throe sides, found it impossible to concentrate sufficient 
force to carry out an effective attack southwards. 

Map 3 (right) gives the final positions from which the 
withdrawal into the Dunkirk bridgehead began and the 


movements of individual units or show where the princi- 
pal collision with tlie enemy took place, but by following 
the movements of Divisions it should be jiossible in most 
cases to trace appro.ximately the movements of units 
whose Divisions are known to readers. In confu.'ed 
operations units and minor bodies of troops may be 
given a special mission which leads to their becoming 
separated from formations to which they norniallv 
belong. See nl.w maps in pages l.tlh. 1.3.30, and 1.335, 

Base/I upun affinal It'ar dffi'e map,^ issupil Jar thf Jh-^patrhr^ oj Hen. 
Lard Gurt bg penninsion oj the Controller. II. .M. Utattontiij Offee 


dispositions on the bridgehead perimeter taken up to 
cover the Evacuation, 

It has of course been impossible to indicate the 
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Most of these badg^es need no description. The 
Mechanized Transport Training Corps was a volun- 
tary organization of women transport drivers, etc 
The R N. Patrol Service had a minesweeping and an 
anti-submarine branch: the shark with its death- 
wound represents a U-boat The A R.P. badge gave 
place to one with the initials C D. (Civil Defence) 
and when the Fire Service was nationalized its badge 
bore the letters N.F.S Later, too, a shoulder flash 
superseded the Home Guard armlet 







Chapter 147 

LORD GORT’S DESPATCHES: (1) ORGANIZA- 
TION AND MARSHALLING OF THE B.E.E. 


In this, the first of two Chapters dealing with the Commander-in-Chief's 
Despatches, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn comments on the first Despatch, 
covering the transport of the B.E.F. to France and its marshalling in the sector 
of defence allotted to it by the Allied Command. He also deals with the first 
section of the second Despatch which covers the period up to the opening of 
the German offensive on May 10, 1940 


L ord Gort's despatches were 
published on October 17, 1941, 
as a supplement to the London 
Gazette of October 10. They could 
hardly have been published much 
earlier with safety because, though the 
campaign in France had long since 
closed, the despatches reveal deficiencies 
in the equipment of the Expeditionary 
Force and therefore, by implication, the 
backward condition of Britain’s war 
industries. They would have given 
information of great value to the enemy 
pending a fundamental change in our 
state of preparedness. 

There are two despatches. The first, 
dated April 25, 1940, deals with the 
movement of the Expeditionary Force 
to France, its deployment and develop- 
ment up to January 31, 1940. The 
second de.spatch, dated July 25, 1940. 
is in two sections ; the first section com- 
pletes the record of the development of 
the Expeditionary Force up to the out- 
break of active operations and di.scusses 
the plans made for an advance into 
Belgium ; the second describes the 
active operations up to May 31, when 
Lord Gort returned to England. There 
is an appendix giving the story of the 
last two days of the Dunkirk evacuation. 
As part of the G.H.Q. records were 
destroyed by enemy action, other 
records from various sources have been 
drawm on in the compilation of the 
narrative section. 

In this Chapter comments will be 
confined to the first de.spatch and the 
first section of the second despatch, 
leaving the operations to be dealt with 
in a subsequent Chapter. Although it 
may not make so wide an appeal as the 
record of active operations, the history 
of the preceding phase is of special 
value, for it throws much light on 
aspects of the problem of sending an 
army overseas which are unfamiliar 
even to many interested in military 
matters. 

Possibly the synchronization of the 
release of the despatches with a 
popular demand that an Expeditionarv 
Force should be sent to open a new 
front in Western^ Europe was not 
entirely fortuitous. 


It is especially interesting to study 
the moves of the first contingent of the 
B.E.F. from England to their place in 
the front line, for it may be assumed 
that the operation was carried out with 
as little delay as possible. (It could 
hardly have been anticipated that 
months of what Americans called a 
phoney war ” would ensue.) Yet this 
small force (consisting of only four 
infantry divisions and a proportion of 
army units), which started to move on 
September 10, was not in position till 
October 12, although condition.s were 
astonishingly favourable. There was 
no interference by the enemy. Good 
and undamaged ports were available for 
embarkation and disembarkation ; rail 
.service both in England and France was 
in full operation, and at the time 


shipping re.sources had not yet had 
to meet full wartime demands. The 
movement in execution had therefore 
much of the character of peacetime 
manoeuvres, and the principal adverse 
circumstance was that the sea passage, 
in order to avoid the danger of air 
attack, was longer than in 1914. 

The movement was carried through 

without casualty, thanks partly to the 

waiting policy adopted by both sides 

in air warfare, but , 

more especiallv to the „ ^ ^ 

ward and protection t, t- t- 

, ,, , B.E.F. 

of the Navy — tor 

there were no "phoney” conditions at 
sea. The great distance of ports of dis- 
embarkation from the final position of 
the troops accounted for some delay, 
but it was negligible compared with 



WHEN THE PREMIER VISITED GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 

Taken early in November, 1939. this photograph shows Mr. Churchill m conversation with 
Lord Gort. On the nght is Lieut.-General Sir H. R. Pownall, who was Chiet of General 
Staff with the British Expeditionary Force. Two months later Mr. Churchill again visited 

G.H.Q. in France. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 
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CORPS COMMANDERS OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
Left : Lieut.-General M. G. H. Barker, C.B., D.S.O,, who took over command of the I Corps 
from Sir John Dill when the latter became Deputy C.LG.S. ; centre : Lieut.-General A. F. (later 
General Sir Alan Francis) Brooke, D.S.O. (II Corps) ; nght : Lieut.-General Sir 

Ronald Forbes Adam, Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O. (Ill Corps). 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright ; Topical Press 
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delays and difficulties wliicli would have 
occurred if the movement had been 
subjected to air attack. The point to 
be emphasized, however, is this — -if the 
landing of a small force in a friendly 
country with all resources available is 
slow and complicated, how infinitely 
more difficult would be the landing and 
deployment of a large force in face of 
strong opposition hy land and air. 

Disembarking in a friendly country, 
it is possible to load ships in the most 
convenient way, to use selected ports for 
the discharge of cargoes for which they 
are best equipped, and 
to avoid congestion by 
the use of a number of 
such ports. In the case 
of the Expeditionary Force, troops were 
landed at Cherbourg, while stores and 
vehicles went to Nantes, St. Nazaire and 
Brest in the first instance. Later the 
number of ports in use rose to seventeen. 
Only in the assembly areas at Le Mans 
and Laval did the troops, their heavier 
weapons and their transport reunite. 
That convenient arrangement could not 
have been adopted if enemy opposition 
had been likely, for in that case every 
ship would have had to be stowed so 
that troops on landing would have their 
full equipment with them, and so that 
everything should come oS the ships in 
the order in which it wordd be needed. 
The difficulty of ensuring that in such 
circumstances petrol and ammunition 
supplies should be at once available 
in sufficient quantities hardly needs 
emphasizing. Conditions have indeed 
changed since the days when troops 
could land from boats and fight it out 
on the beach with musket and bayonet. 
Even if surprise is still possible, the 
enemy with motor vehicles and aircraft 
can now bring up reinforcements much 


more rapidly than a mechanized army 
can disembark. 

Until Gort’s despatches were published 
the location of the Expeditionary Force 
and its composition at the time active 


operations began had not been dis- 
closed. It may be well therefore to 
give them here in summarized form. 
The line Lord Gort agreed to occupy, 
at the request of General Georges, 
Commander of the French Front of the 
North-East, ran along the Belgian 
frontier from Maulde (exclusive), where 
the Escaut river crosses the frontier, to 
Halluin (inclusive). This sector, facing 
north-east, was evidently selected with 
a view to a possible advance into 
Belgium. In addition, the B.E.F. was 
responsible for a defensive flank 
following the Lys from Halluin to 
Armentieres — subsequently extended to 
Bailleul. The British front, therefore, 
ran round a salient at the base of 
which was Lille, with Halluin at the 
apex. 

The stages by which the B.E.F. went 
to its station in France are given in 
detail in the despatches, but it will 
suffice to note a few of the more impor- 
tant dates and the final composition of 
the Army prior to its advance into 
Belgium. Embarkation of the first four 
divisions commenced on September 10, 
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VITAL ARM IN WHICH THE B.E.F. WAS DEFICIENT 

tensive ^ the long lull before the German 

™ae^nst t^k 1 protecting Corps or rearward 

t y ur equipment was more ample than that of the French. 

Photo, British Official: Crown Copyright 
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Lieut. -Gen. Hon. H. R. L. G. Alexander, 
C.B , C.S.I., D.S.O., Commander, ist 

Division, and, later, I Corps. 


Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen.) H. C. 
Lloyd, C.B., D.S.O., Commander, 
2nd Division, 1939-1940. 


Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen.) B, L. 
Montgomery, C.B., D.S.O., Com- 
mander, 3rd Division, 1939-1940. 
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Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen.) H. E. Franklyn, C.B,, D.S.O., 
Commanded 5th Division, and, later, ‘ Frankforce. ’ 


Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen.) D. G. Johnson, 
V.C., C.B., D.S.O., Commander, 4th 

Division, 1938-1940. 



Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen.) W. G. Holmes, 
C.B., D.S.O., Commanded 42nd Division. 

B.E.F. DIVISIONAL 
COMMANDERS 

Here are portraits of leaders of the British 
Expeditionary Force. To General Alex- 
ander Lord Gort handed over command 
when he sailed for England on June i, 
1940. General Franklyn had com- 
manded all British troops m and around 
Arras (‘Frankforce’). General Martel 
later commanded the Royal Armoured 
Corps in Britain. General Fortune was 
captured, along with many of his High- 
landers, on June 12 at St. Valery-en-Caux. 
Photos, British Official : Cion n Copynyht ; 

Bussell <0 i^ons ; Topical Pr€<fi 






Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen.) E. A. Osborne, C.8., D.S.O., 
Commanded 44th Division, 1938-1940. 
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Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen.) A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Commanded 48tb Division. 


Maj.-Gen. G. Le Quesne Martel, C.B., D.S.O., 
Commander, 50th (Motorized) Division. 


Maj.-Gen. V. M. Fortune, C.B., D.S.O., Commanded 
Srst (Highland) Division. 





BEFORE THE STORM BROKE IN FRANCE 
Top, on the outskirts of a French town men of the B.E.F. are seen with two anti-aircraft guns ; 
some of the crew, off duty for the moment, lend a hand to load a farm wagon. Below, a party 
digging trenchworks : water is being removed with a petrol-dnven pump. 

Phnfn^. hrifi9h. Offtcinl ■ Cronn Copi/nqht 
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.uul they were in po.-'itioii by October 12 
with their line of communications estab- 
lished. By the end of the year the fifth 
Reauiar Divii-ion had also assembled, 
and the five divisions were in line. 
Territorial Divisions began to arrive in 
January. 1940, the 4Sth being the first. 
It was followed in February by the oLst 
(Highland) and 50th (Motorized) Divi- 
sions. The 42nd and 44th had been 
due to arrive about the same time, 
but owing to possible developments in 
connexion with the Finnish War 
their embarkation was postponed, and 
not till the end of March was their 
movement to France completed. The 
Armoured Division was due to arrive in 
May, but for reasons which appear in 
Chapter 148 it never came under 
Lord Gort's orders. 


of the 
B.E.F. 


AVhen operations commenced the 

B. E.F. therefore consisted of the follow- 

ing ten divisions : 1st (Alexander) ; 
2nd (Lloyd) ; 3rd (Montgomery) ; 4th 
(Johnson) ; 5th (Frank- „ . . 

lyn) ; 42nd (Holmes) ; 

44th (Osborne) ; 48th 
(Thorne) ; 50th (Mar- 
tel) ; 51st (Fortune). It was organized 
as three Army Corps and one motorized 
division : 1st Corps (Barker, in succes- 
sion to Dill, ■ appointed Deputy 

C. I.6.S.) ; 2nd Corps (Brooke) ; 3rd 
Corps (Adam). Army troops in addition 
to the motorized division included a 
tank brigade of two battalions, while 
each diiision included a mechanized 
cavalry regiment (light tanks). It 
should be noted that at the time of 
the advance into Belgium the 51st 
(Highland) Division was detached from 
Lord Gort’s command. 


In November, 1939, in order to give 
troops training in routine and tactics 
when in actual contact with the enemy, 
it had been arranged that infantry 
brigades should be sent in turn for a 
short period to the Saar front, where 
they took their place, under the orders 
of a French divisional commander, in 
the outpost po.sition in front of the 
Maginot Line. In March, 1940, it was 
decided to extend the system and to 
send a whole division, including its 
cavalry regiment and other divisional 
troops, to take over a sector of the 
front in line. The 51st Division was 
thus sent, and owing to the subsequent 
developments remained under French 
command. Its experiences are not 
described in the despatches. [They are 
dealt with in Chapter 149.] The Saar 
arrangement was undoubtedly a good 
one, especially as it brought our troops 
in contact with the French and familiar- 
ized them with French methods. But 
the training lost some of its value owing 
to the prevailing quie.scent conditions. 
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though the width of Xo-man’s-land 
(some 1,500 yards) at this sector gave 
scope for patrolling activities, C 
(In the British front troops were 
mainly engaged during the winter in 
improving the very sketchy defences 
they had taken over. An immense 
amount of digging and concrete work 
had to be done to provide a defensive 
sy.stem properly organized in depth. 
As much training as possible was carried 
out, particularly in anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank weapons, but probably not as 
much as was desirable. In addition, there 
was much to be done on the line of 
communications, in improving and con- 
structing aerodromes. Concrete runways 
were essential and some 50,000 tons of 
concrete were used, 10,000 men being 
employed in laying it, in levelling the 
airfields and preparing the surface. It 
is impossible to give any adequate idea 
of the variety and amount of work 
required on the line of communica- 
tions in a foreign country. Base and 
intermediate depots have to be con- 
structed and connected with the railway 
system. Hospitals, hutments and store- 
sheds are only a few of the items that 
must be provided. Shortage of labour 
became acute, and to meet this difficulty 
t^ree partly trained divisions were sent 
from England to undertake labour duties 
while completing their training. This, 
however, meant training at a much 
slower pace : the divisions sent were 
the 12th, 23rd and 46th, and as they 
were not intended to take part in 

operations their equipment was on a 
minimum scale. The history of these 
divisions is told in a later Chapter. 

Such, then, in its main components 
was the force Lord Gort commanded, 
and such, broadly sjieaking, were the 
tasks given it during the months before 
_ . the German offensive 

t began. Was the Com- 

° mander satisfied that it 

was a torce properly 

constituted and equipped to meet in 
active operations the German Army, 
manned, armed and equipped as it 
was known to be, and manoeuvred as it 
had been during the Polish campaign ( 
Although Gort makes few complaints, 
one can hardly think that he was 
satisfied. He mentions a shortage of 
ammunition reserves, lack of armour- 
piercing shells, shortage of anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft weapons, and dis- 
closes that the Signal Service was in- 
adequate to cope with the dispersion of 
Headquarters and units necessitated by 
precautions against air attack. Most 
important of all was the lack of a 
powerful armoured component. The 
light tanks of the cavalry regiments and 
the infantry tanks of the Tank Corps, 



TRENCH WARFARE HAD LITTLE PLACE IN FRANCE 

Despite the lesson of the Polish campaign of 1939 many soldiers expected that the impending 
war in the West would be one in which the trench warfare of 1914-18 would be repeated. Below, 
some of the B.E.F. training for the front line in France. At the top, A.A. gunners in a battery 
mess early in April, 1940. Photos, British O^iciat : Crown Copyritjht 
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WHERE THE B.E.F. WENT INTO LINE ON THE FRONTIER 

British troops landed at Cherbourg, while their stores and vehicles went to Nantes, St. Nazaire 
and Brest. At the assembly areas near Le Mans and Laval personnel and material were brought 
together. Between September 26 and October 12, 1939, the B.E.F, took over its allotted sector, 

from Maulde to Halluin. 


useful as they were for their specific 
purposes, were not designed to carry 
out the role of the heavily protected and 
fast “Panzer” (armoured) divisions, or 
to meet these forces in battle. The 
Armoured Division had not yet arrived 
in Prance, and, as stated above, it never 
came under Lord Gort’s command. 

Nor was Lord Gort satisfied that the 
air component of the B.E.F., under his 
operational command, was of adequate 
strength in fighters and bombers for 
close cooperation with the Army. The 
deficiencies may be noted as handicaps 
in subsequent operations, but di.s- 
cussion of the reasons for them would 
be out of place until the lessons of the 
war are studied with a view to forming a 
post-war military pohcy. 

Another question that may be asked 
is whether the arrangement was satis- 
factory by which Lord Gort was placed 
under General Gamelin’s command, and 
in practice received orders from General 
Georges, commanding the French Force 
of the North-East. Although the text 
is not given, the instructions Lord Gort 
received evidently differed widely from 
those given to French in 1914, and 
difiered also from the agreement by 


which Haig cooperated with Petain 
under Foch’s supreme strategical direc- 
tion. Haig never received orders from 
Petain, commanding the French Army, 
although parts of his force might be 
lent to Petain for specific operations. 
The agreement made to secure unity of 
command under Gamelin may or may 
not have been wise, but it certainly 
subordinated the action of the B.E.F. 
to French strategical plans and left Gort 
responsible only for carrying out orders 
he received, with as much liberty of 
action as commanders of French armies, 
but no more — except so far as Gort 
presumably retained the right to refer 
to his own Government should he 
consider his force to be unduly en- 
dangered by orders received. 

Plans for rendering support to 
Belgium and Holland, should one or 
both be invaded, were discussed with 
General Georges shortly after the 
B.E.F. arrived in France, in order that 
the part to be played by the B.E.F. 
could be studied. But Lord Gort’s 
conception of his responsibilities is 
worth quoting. He writes: 

“ The question of such an advance (i.c. 
into the Low Countries) was one of higli 


policy with a political as well as a militai i 
aspect; it was therefore not for me to 
comment on it. Sly responsibilities wert 
confined to ensuring that the orders issuetl 
by the French for the employment of the 
B.E.F. were capable of being carried out ; 
and indeed events proved that the orders 
issued for the operation were well within th' 
capacity of the Force.” 

It would thus seem that, although 
Gort might not be convinced that the 
plan adopted by the French was the 
best, he was prepared to play his part 
in it, provided that he considered it 
within his capacity — even though he 
might have been in favour of an alter- 
native plan. 

The alternative plans can be given 
in outline ; they were three in number. 
The first was to remain in the frontier 
defences which had been constructed, 
merely pushing forward mobile troops 
to the line of the Escaut river. This 
alternative was at once discarded and 
is not discussed in the despatches, pre- 
sumably because the objections to it 
were obviously largely political. It 
would only have provided for the 
defence of France and would have left 
the armies of the Low Countries un- 
supported, except so far as it furnished 
a rallying line in case they were forced 
to abandon their territory to the enemy. 
The second alternative was to advance 
to and hold the line of the Escaut from 
llaulde (where it crossed the frontier) 
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to Ghent, where it was intended to 
eSect a junction with Belgian forces. 

The intention at first was to adopt 
this second plan, which was simple and 
involved only a day’s march on foot. 
The Escaut, when demolition had been 
carried out. would have been a formid- 
able and defensible obstacle. The plan 
also envisaged pushing cavalry forward 
to the Dendre river in order to carry 
out demolition there and to fight a 
delaying action. Later, however, to 
quote the despatches, 

“ when information became available regard- 
ing the defences of the Belgian Army and its 
readiness for war, the French High Command 
formed the opinion that it would be safe to 
count on the Belgian defence holding out for 
■some days on the eastern frontier and the 
.filbert Canal.” 

It was also learnt that the Belgians 
were constructing an anti-tank obstacle 
running from Wavre to Namur. 

In view of these circumstances it 
was decided that the advance should 
be to the Dyle. The B.E.F. was to 
occupy the sector Wavre to Louvain, 
both inclusive, with the 1st French 
Army on its right covering the Geni- 
bloux gap between Wavre and Namur, 
where, since no natural obstacle 
existed, the general line of the Belgian 
anti-tank obstacle would be held. North 
of Louvain on the British left the 7th 


was protected by inundations, and that 
it involved a smaller surrender of 
Belgian territory. 

On the other hand, the Dyle plan 
meant an advance of some 60 miles, 
which would have to he carried out 
partly at least on foot, probably 
under air attack, and at a time when 
every moment was of value. Moreover, 
under the Belgian policy of absolute 
neutrality no consultation with the 
Belgian General Staff was practicable ; 
nor could the roads to be used or the 
positions to be occupied be previously 
reconnoitred. 

It was learnt early in May that the 
Belgians had decided to site the tank 
obstacle farther east than had been 
originally intended, and that this 
defence was still incomplete. Exact 
information as to its position and 
condition was not obtainable before 
Belgium was invaded, though it was 
learnt that it ran from Louvain instead 
of from Wavre to Namur. This was one 
of the many handicaps in framing plans 
that the Belgian attitude imposed on 
the Allied High Command. The change 
in the siting of the tank obstacle did not 
directly a 2 e c t 
Lord Gort’s plans 
to a great extent, 
as he had received 


effects of changes made necessarv in 
French dispositions. 

After the discussion of the various 
alternatives, which appears to have 
terminated in the middle of November, 
Commanders and Stafis commenced to 
study in detail both the Escaut and 
Dyle plans, henceforth known as the 
“ E ” and “ D ” plans, in readiness to 
put either into immediate ojTeration. 
Orders and instructions were drawn up 
in the fullest detail and kept up to dat(‘ 
as new divisions arrived or as divisions 
changed their positions. It required 
only the signalling of the letter D or E 
to bring either plan into operation. 
Since the plans for the D operation, 
drawn up in advance, were in fact 
carried out according to schedule they 
need not be given here. Thev are 
explained by the movements described 
ill Chapter US. The forward movement 
was planned to cover four periods, total- 
ling in all ten days. Movements in the 
first period, owing to the importance of 
the time factor, were to be continuous 
by day and night. The risk was accepted 
that air support would be insufficient 
to prevent enemy interference. 


French xVrmy was to support Belgian 
ro.sistance, and possibly that of the 
Dutch. 

The main advantages of the Dyle line 
were that it was shorter than the Escaut 
line and had greater depth ; that it 
took advantage of the anti-tank obstacle 
and other works constructed by the 
Belgians ; that its northern portion 


General Georges’ 
permission to 
hold the line of 
the Dyle, which 
formed a better 
obstacle. In- 
directly, h o w - 
ever, the B.E.F. 
sufiered from the 




FRONT-LINE TRAINING FOR THE B.E.F. 

To gain experience, certain British units replaced their French comrades 
in advanced sectors on the Western front- Right, afte- Cameronians 
had taken over a blockhouse : the troops present arms. Below, some 
of the first Militiamen to go overseas return to billets after exercises 
behind the line m France. 

Phofnin. British Oj^icial Crmcn Copyri<jht 
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Chapter 14S 

VISCOUNT GORT’S DESPATCHES: (2) THE 
FIGHTING AND THE DUNKIRK RETREAT 

Continuing the commentary begun in Chapter 147, Sir Charles Gwynn here 
explains the course of operations during the advance of the B.E.F. to the 
frontiers, the withdrawal made imperative by the collapse of the French armies 
and the Belgian capitulation, and the fighting retreat to Dunkirk. For an 
appreciation of the situation on the Belgian front during the period May 10-28 
the reader should refer to Chapters 145 and 1 46 


I s spite of the arowiiig tension during 
April and the early days of May, it 
was not till the night of May 9-10 
that Lord Gort had information of 
exceptional activity on the neutral 
frontiers. The first definite indication 
came about 4.30 a.m. on the 10th, 
when enemy aircraft flew over 
his H.Q. at Arras and dropped 
bombs on neighbouring aero- 
dromes. At 5.30 a.m. he re- 
ceived the signal for instant 
readiness to move, followed at 
6.15 by instructions to carry 
out the D plan {see Chapter 
147). The fateful decision to ad- 
vance to Dyle had been taken. 

Zero hour for the advance 
was fixed for 1 p.m., at which 
time the 12th Royal Lancers 
(armoured cars) would be ready 
to cross the frontier. It was 
an army regiment scheduled to 
take up a position of observa- 
tion 8 miles beyond the Dyle till 
relieved by divi.sional cavalry'. 

By 10.30 p.m. it had reached 
the Dyde without opposition. 
Following it in motor trans- 
port came the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Divisions, which, although 
allowed 90 hours for the move, 
bad occupied the assigned 
British front by the 12th. By 
May 16 movements of the 
remainder of the B.E.F., by 
route march or motorized con- 
veyance, were also well ahead 
of the pre-arranged programme, 
which had allowed 10 days for 
its completion in essentials. 

This was partly due to the fact 
that hostile air interference was 
much less than was expected 
■ — to an extent that began to 
arouse suspicions. Nor was the B.E.F. 
seriously attacked while occupying the 
Dyle line, although on the 15th a local 
counter-attack was necessary to recover 
some of our forward positions which 
had been penetrated. On the whole, 
by May 16 the B.E.F. had reached its 
allotted front and was well established 
in depth. {See Map 1, in page 1539). 
News of our Allies was disquieting. 


On Mav 11 it had been learnt that 
bridges at Maastricht had been captured 
by' the enemy ; and a very gallant 
attempt by British bombers to destroy 
them failed to deny passage to the 
Germans. The enemy's progress was 
checked bv a counter-attack of the 


French Cavalry Corps, but large con- 
centrations were reported north of the 
Albert Canal. The R.A.F. had taken 
what opportunities were offered to 
impede the enemy’s advance, but his 
anti-aircraft defences and shortage of 
the B.E.F. Air Component in fighting 
aircraft (reduced by casualties to 50) 
prevented persistent attacks. Unfor- 
tunately, of the four extra squadrons of 
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fighters asked for by Gort, one only 
had yet arrived, and the main bomber 
force in England was still engaged in 
attacking targets in Germany, at the 
time apparently not attempting to 
cooperate directly' with the armies. 

In his Berlin Diary ” Mr. \V. L. 
Shirer, describing his visit to 
Belgium ■while operations there 
were in progress, notes ■with 
astonishment that the Alheil 
air forces were making no 
attempt to attack the target'- 
presented by the long column.s 
of German troops and trans- 
port. This seems, in part at 
least, to have been due to 
General GamelirTs instructions 
still prohibiting bombing that 
might endanger civilians. It 
must be admitted, however, 
that air action in this war ha^ 
failed to check the movements 
of armies to the extent that had 
been expected, even ■when air 
supremacy had been secured. 

By Mav 13 the Belgian Army 
was in process of withdrawing 
to come into line on the left of 
the B.E.F. between Louvain 
and Antwerp, and an arrange- 
ment had Seen reached that 
the action of the Belgian Army 
and the B.E.F. should be co- 
ordinated by' General Billotte, 
under whose command were the 
1st and 7th French Armie.>. 
This ■v\'as a very necessary step, 
■since King Leopold was an 
independent commander and 
Lord Gort was responsible only 
to General Georges ; but it is 
questionable whether General 
Billotte ever exercised to the 
full the powers which had been 
conferred upon him. 

Worse news was to come when, on 
the 15th, the Dutch Army was com- 
pelled to surrender and the Germans 
forced the passage of the Meuse at Sedan 
and to the north of this city. Reports 
of a threatening move of armoured 
divisions through Luxemburg and the 
Ardennes had been received as early as 
May 12, but the French had under- 



BRITISH AND FRENCH COMMANDERS 
Lord Gort, Commander-in*Chief British Expeditionary Force, in 
earnest conversation with General Georges (left). Commander of 
the French Front ot the North-East. General Gort, together with 
General Ironside, had just been decorated with the Grande Croix 
of the Legion of Honour (January, 1940). See pages 620-621. 
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estimated both the strength and the 
speed with which the threat would 
develop, and it may have been only a 
coincidence that on that day Lord Gort 
asked the War Office to expedite the 
despatch of the Armoured Divi.sion as 
much as possible. 

As a consequence the 7th French Army 
was ordered south, moving across the 
British lines of communication (see 
Map 1, page 1539) — a difficult operation 
completed by May IS without 
undue confusion, owing to 
good traffic control. The 
French 1st Army also with- 
drew its cavalry and advanceil 
troops from the ill-sited tank- 
obstacle to the Genibloux 
line ; but, threatened in 
front, flank and rear, the 
Gemblomx position was be- 
coming untenable. The B.E.F. 
front was still not seriously 
attacked, though assistance 
had to be sent to the French. 
who.se front had been pene- 
trated near its point of 
junction with the B.E.F. 

Three squadrons of fighters, 
ju-st arrived from England, 
had also to be sent to the 
French front. 

Early on ilay IG Lord 
Gort, realizing that prolonged 
resistance on the Dyle posi- 
tion was no longer practicable, 
a.sked General Billotte to give 
him warning of his plans if 
retreat were intended ; and 
at 10 a.m. Gort received 
orders to commence retire- 
ment to the E.scaut, the move 
to begin on the night of May 
16-17 and to be complete 
on the night of May 18-19. 

The retreat had now begun, 
and it is the consequent pro- 
blems and decisions of the 
Commander and not the ex- 
periences of the troops that 
Lord Gort’s despatches 
record. 

On the 17th withdrawal 
some 15 to 20 miles to the 
Senne was completed, the 
only incident that affected future 
operation.s being that part of the Tank 
Brigade, which had started to with- 
draw for entrainment, had to turn 
about in order to protect the right 
flank against a threatened attack by 
German tanks. The threat did not 
develop, but when the tanks returned 
for entrainment there were railway 
difficulties and the trucks could not 
be moved. A serious consequence of 
this was that the remainder of the move 
had to be carried out by road, leading 


later on to mechanical troubles. Among 
the precautionary measures taken on 
the 16th i”3s the order to the three 
working-party divisions — 12th, 23rd and 
46th — to take over the protection of 
the line of communication north of the 
Somme, relieving fully trained troops 
of this duty. All three divisions, 
with the exception of two brigades of 
the 12th Division at Abbeville, became 
involved in the northern battle zone. 


By the morning of May 17 news 
was received that the German Panzer 
thrust, now reported to be of 10 divi- 
sions, had crossed the Oise — indicating 
that the communications of the B.E.F. 
were in great danger, especially as 
there was a gap of 20 miles in which 
the thrust would meet no organized 
resistance. 

The situation was obscure ; Gort 
had to rely on such reports as his 
Liaison Staff at General Georges’ H.Q. 
could send him, and he received no 


information as to the measures the 
French were taking to meet the 
.situation. Not till the night of Mav 
19-20 did General Billotte tell the 
British Commander-in-Chief of the 
action being taken in the south. 

Leaving the main body of the 
B.E.F. to continue its retreat to 
the Escaut, it is now necessary to 
follow the steps taken to protect its 
threatened communications. Measures 
had already been taken to 
jirovide local defence, especially 
against parachute activities, 
at all centres in the rear area, 
of which Arras was the most 
important. 

As a more serious threat 
developed everv man and everv 
weapon available was pre^'-ed 
into service. Many of the 
men were without trainiim in 
combatant duties, but, never- 
thele.ss, centres of re.sistance 
were formed such as the 
Home Guard might provide in 
England, and they were to 
prove their value. The onlv 
troops capable of movement 
and manoeuvre were the three 
working-party divisions men- 
lioned above, and these were 
only partly trained and had 
not full equipment : artillery, 
signals, anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft units were lacking, as 
well as many transport vehicles. 
Yet on the 17th General 
Georges ordered the 23rd 
Division to hold a front of 15 
miles on the Caual du Nord, 
and after being provieled with 
about 4U field, anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft guns from ord- 
nance reserves it took up its 
position that day. Later the 
leading battalion of a brigade 
of the 12th Division prolonged 
its right to cover the ap- 
proaches to Peroniie. 

In order to protect the right 
flank of the Escaut position 
which rested on the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, a special 
force, (to be known as Mac- 
force) of one brigade, 42iid Division, 
one field artillery regiment and 
the 1st Army Tank Brigade, wa^ 
formed under ^lajor-General Mason- 
MacFarlane. This reduced the gap 
between the left of the 23rd Division 
and the right of the B.E.F. main 
position on the Escaut. Major- 
General Petre, commanding the 12th 
Division, was given command of 
the troops in Arras and those on 
the Canal du Nord (namely the 23rd 
Division and one brigade of the 12th 
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AMIENS, H.Q. OF BRITISH FIFTH DIVISION 

Though surrounding streets were severely bombed, the Cathedral 
at Amiens had not apparently been much damaged at this period 
(August, 1940). General Headquarters reserve was at a place 
south-west of Amiens. Here also most of the 5th Division (in 
War Office reserve) was stationed. 

Photo, Wide World 
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WAR ARTIST WITH THE B.E.F. 

As m the war of 1914-1918, a group of Official War Artists was appointed in 1939 to portray 
for posterity the manifold aspects of Britain’s war effort. Some of them accompanied expeditions 
overseas, and the drawing here reproduced is an impression by Edward Ardizzone of a street in 
iouvain in May, 1940, just before the bridge was blown up in front of the German advance. 
British Official : Crovm Copyright 

Division), the whole to be known as Armies were facing east on a front in a 

Petreforce. {See Map 2, in page 1538.) straight line of about 110 miles between 

A serious consequence of the German Antwerp and the Somme at Peronne. 

thrust was its effect on the E.A.F. Of this front the B.E.F. held about 70 


to its commander to move his leading 
brigade on disembarkation with all speed 
to secure the cro.ssing of the Somme 
west of Amiens, with a view to the 
advance of the di\nsion as a whole to 
join the B.E.F. Unfortunately, under 
local orders, the Armoured Division on 
disembarkation concentrated south of 
the Seine and never came under Gort’.s 
effective command. Why the local orders 
were given, and by whom, is not revealed j 
but Gort does not conceal his view that 
if his instructions had been carried 
out the division might have vitally 
affected subsequent developments. 

On May 19, though the main body of 
the B.E.F. and the 1st French Armv 


were not under severe pressure, the 


German thrust farther 
south necessitated with- 
diawal of the weakly 
held extension of the 


French 
Withdraw to 
the Escaut 


right flank. The 1st French Army 
withdrew from Maubeuge to the Escaut, 
with their right thrown back from Arleux 
to Douai and their left in touch with 


the right of the main British position 
at Maulde. Eight French divisions 
were in consequence crowded into a 
quadrilateral 19 miles by 10. Petreforce 
also withdrew from the Canal du Nord 


to the Scarpe, 6 miles east of Arras, with 
its right extended to Doulens. Arras 
thus became a bastion on the flank, but 
the German thrust which had reached 


organization. On May 18 the Ad- miles, but the southern stretch of about Amiens threatened to turn it. An 
vanced Air Striking Force had to move 45 miles, between the Belgian frontier extension to the west of the line held by 


from Rheims to central France ; and and the Somme, 
the “air component” of the B.E.F. was defended 
moved its main operational base to only with weak, 
Abbeville, only to be forced to evacuate incomplete form- 
it on the 19th. Subsequently the Air ations. East of 
Component operated from England, the southern 
although an advanced landing ground section were the 
was maintained until May 22 in France, greatly depleted 
These moves while in progress greatly 1st French Army 
reduced the amount of air support which and the remains 
could be given, and after the 21st all of the 9th, en- 
arrangements for air support were gaged with the 
made by the War Office in conjunction enemy in the 
with the Air Ministry. frontier area 

To return now to the main body of about Maubeuge 
the B.E.F., it completed its withdrawal and V a len- 
to the Escaut without interference by ciennes. Both 
the night of May 18-19 as ordered, and French and Bel- 
was -prepared to defend the line. But gians had already 
the water of the river had become low suffered heavdy. 
(less than 3 feet in places) owing, it is The only re- 
believed, to the closing of sluices in order inforcement in 
to cause inundations on the French front sight for the 
near Valenciennes. Furthermore, by B.E.F. was the 
that time the enemy had cut the main Armoured Divi- 
line of communications through Amiens, sion,two brigades 
and though communications through o f which had 
Abbeville were still open, this town was been due to dis- 
in imminent danger. embark at Havre 

The general situation on the 18th on May 16. Gort 
was that the British and Belgian sent instructions 



BEFORE THE WITHDRAWAL TO THE ESCAUT 

This map shows the position of the B.E.F. on May i6, 1940. That 
night began the withdrawal to the Senne canals and the rivers Dendre 
and Escaut, the latter line being reached on the night of May 18-19- 
(See also coloured maps in pp. 1538-39.) 

From an Official Jl ar Offiice Map, by permission oJH.M. Stationery Office 
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BRITAIN ANSWERED 
BELGIUM’S CALL 

On May lo, 1940, King Leopold 
told his people that advance 
troops of France and Britain were 
pushing forward to join up with 
Belgian forces in repelling the 
German invasion that had begun 
that morning. Here are photo- 
graphs of Bnti.sh units in Belgium. 
Top, supply lorries halted in a city 
square ; left, Bren gun carriers 
being directed by a British traffic 
control ; below, more carriers 
parked on the green verge of a 
road not far from the front line ; 
refugees with laden cycles push on 
in search of safety. 

Fh'jlui, Jlnt'^h Offi'-inl : Cionn 
Vupjright 
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Macforce was therefore necessary, and 
the 50th Motorized Division from G.H.Q. 
reserve was sent to a position north- 
west of Arras, to secure crossings of the 
canal to La Bassee. The 12th Lancers 
were also moved to Arras to reconnoitre 
south of the town and gain touch with 
outlying detachments of Petreforce. By 
the evening of the 19th the position of 
the armies in the north had in fact 
become one of an army shut up in a 
besieged fortress. (See Map 2 in p. 1538.) 

On the night of May 18-19 General 
Billotte had met Lord Gort to discu.ss 
the situation and inform him of French 
plans. Billotte was apparently not 
hopeful that attempts to restore the 
French 9th Army's position would 
succeed, and Gort was unable to verify 
that re, serves were available south of the 
"ap (caused by the disaster to the 9th 
-Vriny) to warrant a belief that it could 
be closed. 

There were, therefore, in Gort’s 
opinion, three alternatives which the 
armies north of the gap might adopt. 

First, if the gap could be closed by 
simultaneous counter-attacks from north 
and south, the line of the Escaut, or the 
frontier defences, might perhaps be held. 

Secondly, there was a possibility of 
withdrawing to the line of the Somme as 


far as its mouth : but this would entail 
leaving the Belgians umsupported if they 
were unwilling to abandon Belgian 
territory. This course had not, to Lord 
Gort’s knowledge, been suggested at any 
time up to date, and he considers that 
even if it had been adopted as soon as the 
> 9th Army front wiis broken, it is doubt- 
ful whether there would have been time 
for troops in the north to carry it out. 

Thirdly, there was the possibility 
of withdrawal north-westward to the 
Channel ports, holding successive rear- 
guard positions to cover evacuation. 
This course, however, obviously en- 
tailed the withdrawal of the B.E.F. 
from France at a time when the French 
would stand in greatest need of British 
help ; and it also iniplied, even under 
favourable embarkation conditions, the 
abandonment of heavy guns, many of 
the vehicles and much of the equipment 
of the B.E.F. It was a last alternative, 
hut might prove the only one possible. 

On the 19th, therefore. Lord Gort 
discu.sscd the situation with the War 
Office by telephone. In consequence, pre- 
sumably, early on the 20th the C.I.G.S., 
General Ironside, arrived at B.E.F. H.Q. 
with instructions from the Cabinet for 
the B.E.F. to attempt to break south 
to Amiens and to take station on the 


INCIDENT IN THE FIGHTING RETREAT TO THE COAST 

This vivid photograph, taken at close range, shows B.-itish troops holding a railway embankment 
to the north-west of Brussels. Soon after, following the collapse of the French pth Army, the 
Allied line was withdrawn behind the Escaut, and the Belgian capital was leh defenceless. 

Photo. Associated \ 


left of the main French Army. Gort 
was also to inform General Billotte and 
the Belgian Command of the.se orders, 
and to make it clear to the latter that 
their best chance was to move back 
between the B.E.F. and the coast. 
Xotification of this instruction was to 
be conveyed by the M'ar Office to 
General Weygand, who, though he had 
not yet officially replaced General 
Gamelin, was already directing opera- 
tions from General Georges’ H.Q. 

At a discussion that followed Lord 
Gort was compelled to explain to the 
C.I.G.S. that in his own view the 
proposed manoeuvre was not practicable 
if carried out by the 
B.E.F. alone, and that 
his impression was that 
neither the 1st French 
Army nor the Belgians were in a position 
to conform with it. For the B.E.F. it 
would entail disengaging the seven 
divisions on the Escaut in close contact 
with the enemy, who would certainly 
follow up the withdrawal vigorously. In 
addition to the consequent rearguard 
actions the B.E.F. would simultaneously 
have to attack into an area strongly 
occupied by the enemy’s armoured and 
mobile formations, and finally to break 
through his forces established on the 
Somme. During all these engagements 
the B.E.F. would have its flanks exposed 
and would have no assurance of replen- 
ishment of ammunition and supplies 
expended, except by what was carried 


Ill-fated 
‘ Weygand 
Plan ’ 
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not make contact with the detachment 
at Doulleiis. 

For the counter-attack from ATas 
I.ord Gort decided to me all his available 
reserves, which consisted of the oOth 
and 5th Divisions and the Tank Rrioade 
previously with llacforce. These, 
toiiether with Petreforce (now verv 
tired and dispersed), were placed under 
the orders of General Franklyn, coin- 
niaiidin 2 the 5th Division — the whole 
beias named Frank'force, The operation 
was jilanued to take two days, startiim 
at 2 p.m. on the 21st, but it was learnt 
that the promised French cooperation 
could not be given till the 22nd or 
following night. Time was important, 
so Franklvn adhered 





in the mobile traii'- 
port echelons of the 
force. 

Ne verthel e.s.s, 

Lord Gort was pre- 
pared, and already 
had drawn up 
plans, to counter- 
attack south of 
Arras with the 
reserve formations 
he had available — 
presumably with 
the object of check- 
ing the enemy’s 
westward penetra- 
tion and narrowing 
the gap he had 
made. The C.I.G.S. 
agreed with this 
course and later in 
the day secured 
General Billotte’s 
concurrence and a 
promise that two 
French divisions 
would cooperate in 
the counter-attack to be delivered 
the 21st. 

Meanwhile, the enemy's 
thrust was widening and 
south of Arras, directed 
valley of the Somme toward; 
and from Cambrai towards the Channel 
ports. It was followed by infantry 
rushed forward in lorries to secure 
bridgeheads on the Somme and to 
hold the sides of the corridor.” The 
northern column skirted Arras, but was 
compelled to by-pass it when it encoun- 
tered the resistance of a defence battali6n 
of the Welsh Guards ; later in the day 
the column was reported 10 miles west 
of Arras, and the 12th Lancers could 







LEADERS OF MACFORCE, PETREFORCE, FRANKFORCE 8c POLFORCE 

Top, left, Lt -Gen. F. N. Mason Macfarlane, C.B., D.S.O., commanded Macforce, whose task 
was to cover crossings of the Scarpe between Rachies and St. Amand (May 17). Top, right, 
Maj.-Gen. R. L. Petre, C.B., D.S.O., after commanding izth Division took over on May 18 
Petreforce, comprising 23rd Division, 36th Infantry Brigade, and garrison of Arras. Lower 
left, Lt.-Gen H. E. Franklyn, C.B , D.S.O., first commanded 5th Division and on May 21 took 
over command of all British troops in and around Arras (Frankforcei. Lower right, Maj.- 
Gen. H. 0 . Curtis, C.B., D.S.O , commander of 46th Division, on May 2o took command in 
the sector of canals between Aire and Carvin : originally his force (Polforce) was intended 
to hold St. Pol, Prevent and Divion. 

Photon, Hnttah Official: Crown Copijn^ht : Ba^.^ano 


armoured 
deepening 
along the 
s Abbeville. 


having secured the cooperation of 
General Prioux, commanding the French 
Cavalry Corps, who provided Hank 
protection with a greatly reduced 
mechanized division. The objectives 
on the first day were to relieve the 
remains of the 23rd Division and to 
secure a good jumping-off line for the 
.second day’s advance towards Bapaume 
and Cambrai. 

The attack was delivered successfully 
according to plan on May 21 and gained 
its objectives, though opposition was 
stronger than expected. The Tank 
Brigade, which had achieved consider- 
able success, was now suffering greatlv 
from mechanical troubles as a result 




of constant move- 
ment. It was clear 
that without the 
support of French 
troops on the left 
no progress could 
be made on the 
following day, and 
Franklyn decided 
on the 22ud to 
remain in the 
position won. On 
the 23rd, as the 
enemy's progres.s 
threatened to en- 
circle the town, 
withdrawal from 
Arras was ordered, 
the 5th and .50th 
Divisions being 
drawn back to a 
reserve position in 
readiness to take 
part in any further 
counter-attacks. 

The remainder of 
Frankforce was 
used in the protection of the right 
flank of the Army oii what was called 
the Canal Line. The defence of this 
line, extending over 80 miles from the 
Escaut to the sea at Gravelines, provided 
for the holding of the crossings of the 
canals and their demolition. The troops 
employed were chiefly those of the 
working-party divisions and miscellan- 
eous parties drawn from rearward 
services. The total numbers available 
amounted to about 10,000, obvioudy 
an insufficient force to watch stretches 
of the canal between road crossings. 
By the 22nd the Canal Line was 
e.stablished, organized in sectors each 
with its own commander. Macforce 
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DURING RETREAT TO THE ESCAUT ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS SNATCH A HASTY MEAL 

In the withdrawal from the Dyle to the line of the Escaut, and the subsequent hard-pressed retreat to the Dunkirk perimeter, the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers fought doggedly and gallantly and suffered many casualties. Here is a scene from an early stage of the conflict. Another 
photograph taken about this period is printed in pages 882-883. Pholo, Untish oJJk nti : Cjoivn Cojujn'jlt't 






extended to its right, and a new force 
under Major-General Curtis and known 
as Polforce held the line thence to the 
tea. 

Meanwhile, the main front on the 
Escaut was thinly held, and in places 
the enemy had obtained a footing 
across the river, which, through the 
lowering of the water level, had prac- 
tically ceased to be an obstacle. Since 
the Corps Commanders considered it 
could not be held more than 24 hours 
longer it was decided to fall back on 
the night of May 22-23 to the frontier 
defences from Maulde to 
Halluin, and thence along 
the Lys river to Courtrai. 

The Belgians agreed to con- 
form on the following night 
and to hold from Courtrai to 
Ghent, prepared if necessary 
to swing back to the line of 
the Yser. 

The administrative situa- 
tion of the B.E.F. was now 
becoming serious, for on 
May 21 communication with 
the south via Abbeville was 
finally cut, and on the 
following day both Boulogne 
and Calais ceased to be 
available as supply bases. 

The protection of those 
ports had been undertaken 
by the War Office, but 
Boulogne was evacuated on 
May 23-24, while Calais, 
hemmed in, was engaged 
in its memorable defence. 

Dunkirk alone remained 
available as a supply base, 
but much of the transport 
necessary to work it to its 
full capacity had been lost or 
wa.s south of the Somme. 

In spite of the situation the 
French still adhered to the 
fir.st alternative of attempt- 
ing to close the German corri- 
dor by counter-attacks from the north 
and south ; and, misled by inaccurate 
French reports, the British Cabinet 
supported the plan. General Weygand 
had hoped to deliver a counter-attack 
from the direction of Rove on the 22nd, 
but this plan had failed to mature. 
Now Weygand was believed to be 
assembling a larger force, and the 1st 
French Army and B.E.F. were to strike 
south to join hands with him. A French 
report that Peronne and Amiens had 
been recaptured encouraged hopes that 
this plan might succeed ; but Gort, 
knowing the depleted condition of the 
French l.st Army (especially in tanks), 
his own shortage of ammunition, and 
the difficulty of withdrawing forma- 
tions into reserve for the operation, 


was convinced that the effort from the 
north could only be in the nature of a 
sortie, and that the main blow must 
be struck from the south. In any case 
the 26th was the earliest date bv which 
Gort would have troops available for the 
operation. 

Cooperation between the components 
of the Allied forces might prove difficult, 
because at no time had central control 
been effective ; practically no orders 
had been received from General Billotte 
subsecpient to the order to retire to the 
Escaut ; and now unfortunately General 


Billotte had been mortally injured in a 
motor accident. Nor was the enemy 
inactive ; and his increasing pressure 
northwards between Arras and the 
coast necessitated the strengthening of 
the Canal Line. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these adverse conditions, plans were 
drawn up for an attack southwards bv 
three French and two British divisions, 
to start on the evening of Mav 26. The 
5th and 30th Divisions only were avail- 
able for the operation, becau.se the 
2ncl, 44th and 48th Divisions, relieved 
by the French and the Belgians when 
withdrawal from the Escaut wa.s carried 
out, had had to be despatched west- 
wards to strengthen the Canal Line 
again.st the grow'ing threat from the 
south. A part of these forces was also 
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required to organize the defence of 
Dunkirk, in cooperation with French 
coast defence troops. 

On May 2-3 enemy activity every- 
where increased. The Canal Line to the 
west and the French front to the east 
of Arras were heavily attacked. The 
Belgian line on the Lys had been 
penetrated on the previous evening, on 
a front of 13 miles, and behind the Lys 
there was no satisfactory defensive 
position east of the Yser Canal. There 
was, in consequence, a great danger 
of the Belgian Armv being driven north, 
and of the whole area east of 
the Yser Canal being overrun 
by the enemy, who would 
then be free to attack the left 
of the B.E.F. and its com- 
munications with Dunkirk. 
It was necessarv to prolong 
and throw back the British 
left. The 12th Lancers were 
despatched early on the 25th 
to watch this flank and to 
gain touch with the right of 
the Belgians ; a brigade of 
the 48th Division was also 
moved to Ypres. Later in 
the day, considering these 
measures insufficient, Gort 
decided that he must use the 
5th and 50th Divisions (his 
only reserve) for the protec- 
tion of his left, even though 
that meant the abandonment 
of the sortie plan. He com- 
municated this decision to 
General Blanchard (who had 
succeeded Billotte), and 
secured his concurrence at a 
personal meeting early on the 
26th. Blanchard had, in fact, 
felt that the time for the 
counter-attack had pa.ssed, 
and the two Generals agreed 
that the immediate problem 
was to shorten the defensive 
perimeter, as the only means 
of ensuring maintenance of communica- 
tion wdth Dunkirk and of holding off the 
German encircling attack. Withdrawal 
from the frontier defences east of Lille to 
the Lys between Meriulle and Comines 
was therefore agreed on. with the left 
flank thrown back along the Ypre.s- 
Comines Canal. There can be little doubt 
that this decision saved the Allied .Vrmie.s 
from being completely surrounded and 
cut off from the sea in the subsequent 
days. (See Map 3, in page 1539.) 

The withdrawal to the Lys. covered 
by rearguards, was completed by the 
main bodies on the night of Mav 27-28. 
to be followed the next night bv the 
withdrawal of the rearguards. Conges- 
tion of roads by refugees and the non- 
observance by French transport of the 



PLIGHT OF ALLIED NORTHERN ARMIES 

This map shows the grave situation of the B.E.F., the Belgian and the 
French Northern Armies on May 23, 1940. Hemmed in on all sides, 
and cut off from supplies by the corridor opened by Panzer divisions. 
Lord Gort was being urged to cooperate in the Weygand plan for a 
counter-offensive southwards. (See also colour maps in pp. 1538-39.) 
From an Official War Office Map, by permission of H.M. Stationery Offite 




agreed allotment of routes had added 
greatly to the difficulties of the 
operation. The result, however, was 
to shorten by .58 miles the previous 
defensive perimeter of 128 miles, 97 of 
which had been held by British troops. 
There remained the possibility that the 
25-mile .stretch between Ypres and the 
sea, still the respomsibility of the Bel- 
gians, might have to be occupied, for 
the condition of the Belgian army had 
now become a source of anxiety. 

On the whole the situation for the 
time being was more secure, but there 
.still remained a vital decision 
to be made which had not been 
discussed at the meeting with 
General Blanchard. Was there 
to be a further withdrawal 
to the sea ? And, if so, would 
it be in order to hold a 
bridgehead at Dunkirk or to 
evacuate as much of the forces 
as po.'-sible ? 

It wa.s not till later in the 
dav on the 26th, after meeting 
General Blanchard, that Lord 
Gort received telegrams from 
the War Office intimating that 
the Government had received 
information that a French 
offensive from the Somme 
could not now hope to effect a 
junction with the armies in the 
north, and ordering Gort to 
make plans to fight his way to 
the coast, and to evacuate the 
B.E.F. with the full support of 
the Navy and R.A.F. A later 
telegram stated that the 
French Government had been 
informed, and that Weygand 
would no doubt issue orders. 

That gave Gort his authority, 
and in acknowledging the 
order he warned the British 
Government that it would 
entail abandoning the greater 
part of the B.E.F.’s equipment, 
even in the best circumstances. 

General Blanchard had received no 
similar instructions, and even after 
he had agreed to establish, and to 
withdraw into, a bridgehead at Dunkirk 
it was clear that the French General 
had no orders which permitted him to 
carry out an evacuation. In fact, on 
the 27th, Weygand had issued an Order 
of the Day enjoining a resolute attitude ; 
and his representative urged Blanchard 
to attempt a counter-attack for the recap- 
ture of Calais — an operation for which 
the latter had practically no troops 
available, and could therefore not under- 
take. A further difficulty arose when, 
at a conference on the 28th, Blanchard 
informed Gort that General Prioux, now 
commanding the 1st French Army in 


the area between Lille and Bethune, 
had reported that as his troops were too 
tired to make further moves he intended 
to remain in that area protected by the 
quadrangle of canals 'which enclosed it. 
Lord Gort used all his eloquence to 
induce Blanchard to order Prioux back, 
and in.sisted that he himself intended to 
retire that night to the Cassel-Ypres 
line, in conformity with orders to carry 
through evacuation. Eventually there 
was a change in the French attitude, 
and part at least of the 1st French 
Armv was evacuated. 


It -was not till late on May 27 that 
Lord Gort received his first intimation 
that the King of the Belgians had asked 
for an armistice — to commence at mid- 
night. Fortunately, the enemy made ho 
immediate attempt to push through the 
20-mile gap thus formed before it could 
be occupied on the 28th. On this day 
the outer ring of the line held by the 
B.E.F. had closed in to within a 
comparatively short distance of the 
now organized bridgehead defences, in 
which each corps had been allotted its 
section. From that time onward the 
withdrawal of the troops into the 
bridgehead was mainly the duty of 
Corps Commanders and represented a 
tactical and administrative problem, 
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description of which would be impossible 
to give adequately or appropriately in 
a chapter intended to review the 
strategical a.spects of the campaign. 
The final dispositions are best illustrated 
by the Map 3 in page 1539. They 
cannot be described in detail. 

In his note on the lessons of the cam- 
paign Lord Gort points out that there 
■was no failure on the part of the B.E.F. 
to withstand the enemy attacks when 
holding chosen positions. It suffered 
from the strategic consequences of an 
enemy break-through miles away from 
its own front. He points out 
ho'w much the B.E.F. was 
handicapped by the lack of 
('quipment equal to that which 
uave the enemy offensive 
power. Neither in numbers nor 
m type could the British 
equipment in armoured vehicle.? 
compare with that of the 
enemy ; nor was defensive 
anti-tank armament sufficient 
to protect the rear zone.s in 
which the enemy’s armoured 
troops could cause the greatest 
havoc. The obvious conclusion 
is that material sets the pace in 
organizing armies. The days 
are past when armies can be 
hurriedly raised and placed in 
the field. In actual operations, 
too, speed has become a domi- 
nant factor, and speed involves 
the necessity of taking risks in 
the absence of full information. 
It involves, too, rapid decisions, 
followed by the issue and rapid 
tramsmission of short orders. 
The elaborate detailed orders 
and the precise signal procedure 
which were a legacy of the 
static conditions of the First 
Great War were found to be 
totally inapplicable. 

There is no doubt, too, 
though not mentioned in his 
notes, that the C.-in-C. was 
not satisfied that cooperation between 
the Army and Air Force was organized 
in a manner to serve the needs of the 
Army in rapidly moving situations. To 
read of requests for the War Office 
to arrange with the Air Ministry in 
England for bombing cooperation in 
rapidly developing situations in France 
gives food for thought, even though a 
willingness to comply ■with the request 
was not lacking. Modern warfare does 
not admit of cumbrous procedure. 
Fortunately, even in modern warfare, 
the morale and fighting spirit of the 
troops is still a dominant factor, and 
Lord Gort testifies that the British 
Expeditionary Force possessed those 
qualities to a high degree. 



HARD PRESSED BELGIANS TAKE A BRIEF RESPITE 
This photograph, of Belgian troops resting by a road along which a 
British Army lorry is passing, was taken m the first few days of the 
conflict. On May 12 the Belgian High Command ordered a with- 
drawal behind the Antwerp-Namur line. Two days later a further 
retreat became imperative — this time to the line of the Escaut. 

Photo, British Official: Crown Copy rifjht 
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BRITISH ANTI-TANK GUN POST ON LOUVAIN-WAVRE SECTOR 

At Louvain three divisions of the B.E.F. were in position on the Belgian right by May 13, ig^o. Troops of the 
French ist Army held the line from Wavre to Namur, with the French 9th and 2nd Armies continuing to the 
Maginot Line. When Panzer divisions broke through and took Sedan on May 13, the Allied line from Antwero to 
Namur was abandoned and a retreat executed to the Escaut rhoto. Hnt„h Official troan Lopannhi 









THE LAST STAND AT CALAIS CITADEL— MAY, 1940 
On May 25 Brigadier Claude Nicholson established Brigade H Q. in Calais Citadel, which was held by 800 French troops. Blasted by continuous bombing 
and shelling, this 16th-century fortress was carried by assault late in the following afternoon, the Brigadier being trapped and taken prisoner. In the 
words of the artist, Mr. Charles M. Gere, R.A., this spirited impression of the defence "is an attempt to give a sense of sustained and heroic resistance." 
h'eproduced by pertnisaton of tJie Artiat. Copyright reserved by “ The Royal Avatiemy Illustrated " 



Chapter 149 


THE 51st (Highland) DIVISION AND THE 1st 
ARMOURED DIVISION IN THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Douglas Brounrigg, K.C.B., D.S.O., the writer of this 
Chapter, commanded the 5Ist {Highland) Division from 1935 to J93S and 
Adjutant-Genera! of the B.E F. His personal knowledge therefore qualifies 
him to present the following story of the 5lst Division's valorous part in the 
Battle, much of which is so far unpublished. Episodes are printed in Chapter 93 


S UCH information as the writer has 
been able to secure for the com- 
pilation of the following story 
has come from several sources. He 
realizes that dates may be inaccurate 
and details erroneous, but it is hoped 
that, when the time comes for the official 
hi.story to be written, this brief attempt 
to describe the events of those tragic 
days south of the Somme will not be 
found to have given a false picture of 
what actually occurred — a picture of 
calm leadeuship under great difficulty 
and gallantry against hopeless odds. 

First, some brief account must be 
given of events prior to the opening of 
the German assault on May 10, I'JIO. 
(For fuller details the reader is referred 
to Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn’s 
commentary on Lord Gort’s Despatches, 
in Chapter 147.) 

The strength of the B.E.F. when it 
landed in France during September 
and October, 1939, was 158,000 men 
and 25,000 mechanical vehicles. This 
force comprised the I and II Corps 
under the command of Lieut. -General 
Sir John Dill and Lieut. -General Alan 
Brooke ; G.H.Q. troops ; and Lines 
of Communication trooirs under the 
late Major-General P. de Fonblanriue. 
Each corps consisted of two divisions 
and of corps troops. 

By May, 1940, the strength of the 
force had grown to approximately 
400,000 men, and the original two 
corps had expanded into three, each 
consisting of three divisions. Besides 
the nine divisions in 
the three corps there 
were three Territorial 
divisions which had 
been sent to France primarily for 
labour dutie.s oil the Lines of Commu- 
nication and in the forward area ; 
these were minus artillery and most 
of the normal ancillary services. 

Among.st the nine fully equipped 
divisions which had arrived in France 
between November, 1939, and May, 
1940, was the 51st (Highland) Division 
under the command of Jlajor-General 
Victor Fortune. The writer bad the 
honour of commanding this division 
from 1935 to 1938, and can give per- 
sonal testimony to the magnificent 
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quality of its human material. On 
arrival in France in .Tanuarv and Feb- 
ruary, 1940, the Highland Division 
was concentrated in the area round 
Bethune, and later came under the 
command of Lieut. -General Sir Ronald 
Adam, who had been appointed com- 
mander of the newly formed III Corps. 

When active operations started the 
Highland Division comprised three 
infantry brigade.s (the 152nd, 153rd 
and 154th) under the command of 
Brigadiers H. W. V. Htewart, the late 
G. T. Burney (who died as a prisoner of 
war), and A. C. L. Stanley-Clarke. 

The composition of the brigade.s 
was a.s follows : 

152iul 153til 

2 Seafortlis I (Umlons 

4 Soaforth-s (T.A.) .5 dordons (T..\.) 

4 Camerons (T.A.) 4 Black Watch (T.A. I 

l.-i4th 

1 Black W.itch 

7 Arstylls (T.A.) 

S Argylls (T.A.) 

Each brigade had one regular and 


fwo Territorial battalions, and the ' 

reason for this is intere.-,ting. In the | 

spring of 1939 tlie Territorial Army was 
doubled, and as a result the value of the ! 

existing Territorial Army was much 
reduced through the loss of officers and ! 

N.C.O.s who had to be sent to command j 

and train the duplicate units. Further, I 

the limited existing accommodation and 
.sparse training equipment were (juite 
insufficient for the needs of the expanded i 

force. The provision of officers was an 
almost in.soluble problem ; one Terri- 
torial unit came to France with only one 
officer in the four rifle companies of 
more than a year’s service. 

The Commander -in -Chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force was 
naturally apprehensive about the state 
of training and efficiency of the 
Territorial units coining under his 
command. Ho therefore gave orders 
that one T..-\.. battalion should be taken 
out of every infantry brigade and be 
replaced by one regular battalion already 
serving in the B.E.F. Care was taken 


HIGHLAND DIVISION OFFICERS IN GERMAN HANDS 

This photograph, received from a German prison camp, shows General Fortune (in battle dress) 
with other officers about to place a wreath on the grave of 2 nd Lieut. Cavaye, 4 th Camerons, 
who had died in a German hospital. 

Fhotn, Key<itot7e 





tliat a Territorial battalion was re- 
placed where possible by a battalion of 
the same regiment. This explains the 
appearance of one regular battalion in 
each brigade of the Highland Division. 
For the same reason the regular 17th 
Field Regt. R.A.. was brought in to 
replace the Territorial 77th Field 
Regiment. 

Soon after the arrival of the first 
British troops in France it had been 
arranged that two infantry brigades 
should be sent in rotation to join the 
French armies on the Saar. One brigade 
was to occupy a portion of the front 


along the Maginot Line, while the other 
remained in and around Metz, ready to 
relieve the first when it had done a tour 
of about a fortnight “ in the line. ’ 
There were two reasons for this arrange- 
ment. The first was to counteract the 
German radio propaganda which con- 
stantly alleged that, while the French 
.soldier was guarding the frontiers of 
France, hi^ British comrade was living 
a life of luxurioas ease behind the 
Belgian frontier, and m hi.s spare time 
was '■ breaking up the Frenchman’s 
home.” The second reason was to give 
the infantry of the B.E.F. practical 


HIGHLANDERS IN FRANCE 
The Gordon Highlanders formed part of the 
153rd Brigade of the Highland Division. 
Top, General Fagalde inspects the guard of 
honour from the 5th Batt. ; below, a lecture 
in tactics by one of the officers, who uses a 
sand map of the terrain. 
ffffukil 

experience, in patrolling and outpost 
work in the face of a live and active 
enemy. For it must be remembered 
that the whole of Belgium interposed 
itself between the Germans and the rest 
of the B.E.F. 

Towards the end of the winter of 1939- 
1940 it was decided to send to the Saar 
one complete division instead of the 
usual force of two infantry brigade.s, 
and the 51st (Highland) Division was 
selected. The brigade in the line did 
not occupy any of the Maginot forts, 
but held a position in front to a depth 
of about seven miles. The Maginot 
forts were left in charge of their per- 
manent French garrisons. 

There was a rather ludicrous sugges- 
tion current that the Highland Division 
was chosen as the first complete forma- 
tion to go to the Saar becau.se it was 
thought that the French liked the 
apjiearance of the kilt. But the troojis 
of the Highland Division wore battle 
dress like the re.st of the B.E.F., and, 
when wearing .steel helmets, were indis- 
tinguishable from other British troops. 

The winter had been particularly 
severe, but since it was late spring when 
the Highland Division proceeded to the 
Saar, the troops did not experience the 
bitterly cold conditions of the earlier 
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GORDONS AT WORK IN THE 
LINE 

Some of the Gordon Highlanders (ist Batt.) 
are here seen after taking over a sector of 
the French line for training. Top, a 
working party at a level crossing ; below, 
constructing trenches and breastworks. 
Pholos, British Official : Crown Copyright 


brigades. They suffered even more 
.severely, however, from the insanitary 
.state of the trenches and billets, which 
became apparent only when the snow 
thawed and disclosed the filth which 
lay beneath. The agitation of the 
medical authorities over the pro.spect 
of grave epidemics wa.s at its height 
when German armoured formation.s 
broke through the 9th French Army 
near Sedan on May 14 and pnt a term 
to the discussion of sanitary ideals. 
The hvgiene e.xperts found themselves 
suddenly confronted with far more 
urgent matters. 

Thus it came about that when Hitler 
launched his forces against Holland and 
Belgium on Mav 10 the 51st (Highland) 
Division lav with the French forces on 
the Saar, 200 miles south-east of the 
neare.st British troops of the rest of the 
B.E.F. The Division did not therefore 
take any part in Plan D. It will be 
remembered that this Plan {see Chapter 
147) involved the great right-wheel 
into Belgium from the general line of 
the Franeo-Belgian frontier to the line 
of the River Dvle, a few miles east of 
Brussels. The wheel pivoted on the 
right of the 1st French Army — the left 
of the 7th French Army being on the 
outer flank near the sea. The B.E.F. 



was thus sandwiched between these two 
French armies. 

Hardly had the B.E.F. successfully 
accomplished the approach march to 
the line of the Dyle when, on May 14, 
the German armoured formations 
crashed their way through the 9th 
French Army in the reg.oii of Sedan 
and brought about the retreat to 
Dunkirk of all the French and British 
force.s in the north. 

Although the Highland Division was 
not engulfed in the disasters which 
befell the British and French force.s in 
Belgium and Northern France, its fate 
l.-iei 


was worse. M hen the Germans invaded 
Holland and Belgium all three infantry 
brigades were in the line, supported by 
their own artillery and a number of 
French batteries. The position was 
held in great depth — the forward and 
support line.s being in front of the 
Maginot forts, with the reserve line 
close behind them. From May 10 to 13 
the Germans made violent attacks all 
along the line, and the Highland Division 
suffered severely. Then the situation 
in Belgium and Northern France began 
to deteriorate so rapidly that reinforce- 
ments were called for from the Maginot 


Between 
Bresle 
and Aulne 


Line. Accordiiioly the French divi.sion 
on the right of the Highlander.s \va.‘i 
taken out of the line, and they them- 
selves took over the vacated front, 
giving up their forward line to enable 
this to be done. 

About Mav 20 General Fortune 
received orders to concentrate his 
Division in an area between Metz and 
Verdun, and ho established his Head- 
quarters at Ktain. Severe fighting wa.s 
taking place around Rethel, and the 
Highlaiul Division was kept in its new 
concentration area until the result of 
thi.s action wa.s seen. It was here that 
the French had one of their few definite 
successes against the Germans, so the 
Highland Division was allowed to 
proceed on its journey we.stwards. 

Orders wore given for the Division 
to concentrate with all speed near the 
coa.st in the area Iving between the 
Bresle, which flows into 
the .sea at Le Treport, 
and the Aulne. which 
runs parallel and enters 
the .sea about Dieppe. The troops 
travelled partly by road and partly by 
rail — those by road going through 
Verdun, the outskirts of Paris, Pon- 
toise, and Gisors. The rail parties 
moved by a still more southerly route, 
which took them through Troyes, 
Orleans, Tours. Le Mans, and Rouen. 
On arrival in the concentration area 
Divisional H.Q. wa.s established in the 
Foret d’Eu. 

In considering the actions of the 
Highland Division and the Armoured 
Division in the fighting south of the 
Somme during May and June, I9I(J, 
it will be easier for the rearler to 
follow if each Division is dealt with 
separately. 

In actual fact their movements were 
■seldom coordinated, and it was only 
for a few day.s that one composite 
regiment of the Armoured Divi.sion was 
under the orders of General Fortune, 
although a much depleted support 
group wa.s fighting with him for 
Joiger. 

In the main the actions of the two 
divisions were independent. Their lines 
of retreat were also entirelv different : 
the Highland Division (less the 151th 
Infantry Brigade Group) went down 
fighting at St. Valery, and the 151th 
Infantry Brigade Group re-embarked at 
Le Havre ; wliile the remnants of the 
Armoured Division re-embarked from 
ports as far away as Cherbourg and 
Brest. 

Much of the information on which 
this account is based was gathered from 
French sources, and where there were 
two lines on any event it was found 
that the French and British versions 
agreed. But without acce.ss to official 


documents or diaries it is impo.ssib]e to 
guarantee chronological accuracy. None 
the loss, the writer i.s satisfied that the 
narrative will give a true general 
impression of the doings of those two 
gallant but hopelessly handicapped 
formations during the hot summer davs 
of 1910. 

While the Highland Division was 
completing its concentration in the 
area between the Brc.^-le and Aulne the 
Germans had occupied bridgeheads on 
the south bank of the Somme at Abbe- 
ville and St. \’alerv-sur-Somme (not 
to be confused with St. Valery-en-Caux. 
south of Dieppe. The Armoured 
Division had already' been heavilv 
engaged with the enemv, and General 
Fortune was not nnnaturalh' di.smayed 
when its commander, Major-General 
Roger Evans, told him that all he could 
as.semble for active operations was one 
composite regiment made up out of the 
remnants of his division and mostlv 
consisting of light taiik.s with thin 
armour and without anti-tank giiii'. 
But General Evans also placed under 
General Fortune's orders the sujiport 
group (which, however, did not contain 
anv attillery other than anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft) ; its one battalion of 
infantry had been lent by the Officer 
Commanding at Rouen and was not 
trained or organized for its role. 

In touch with the Germans on the 
south bank of the Somme there were 
reported to be three French D.L.M. 
(Divisions Legiires Mccanisees). De 
Gaulle’s armoured division south of 
Abbeville was one of these. 

The Highland Division advanced 
over the Bresle and' took over from 
the.se shattered French formations on 
a frontage of about 20 miles, being 
supported bv a considerable amount of 
French artillery. 

On .lime 3 General Fortune ordered 
the 152nd Infantry Brigade to attack 
the strong enemv positions. The 
brigade was reinforced by the two 
regular battalions from the other two 
brigades — the 1st Black Watch and 
1st Gordons. The attack was sup- 
ported by about 300 gums, including 
French and the divisional artillery. The 
first objective was successfully' gained 
by 04.00 hours according to plan, but 
then a fatal hitch occurred and the 
[iromised air observation did not 
materialize ; no observation was there- 
fore po.s.sible on the German artillery 
north of the river. As a result the 
second objective was not reached, and 
General Fortune had no option but to 
call off the attack at 09.00 hours. 
German dive-bombers were soon on 
the scene and the Division suffered very 
heavy' casualties. 

Early on the morning of June 6 the 
1362 


Germans attacked in strength all along 
the line,- and the Highland Division 
was forced back south of the Bresle. 
Here it staved in position for two days, 
largely with a view to assisting the 
French on its right to get back — action 
which was greatly appreciated bv the 
French. 

On June 9 withdrawal to the line of the 
Aulne was ordered, and during the day 
General Fortune, in consultation with 
the commander of the French 9th Corps 
agreed to withdraw to Havre. Briga- 
dier Stanley-Clarke, commander of the 
154tli Infantry' Brigade, wa.s told to 
proceed at once to take up a covering 
])Osition south and east of Havre 
through which the other troops could 
withdraw. His force consisted of half 
the Sth Argvlls, about 150 of the 7th 
Argylls. 4th Black M'atch, 6th R.S.F. (a 
Pioneer battalion), portions of the sup- 
port group of the Armoured Division and 
portions of an armoured brigade, three 
battalions of the 12th Division (which 
was one of the three .sent out for labour 
duties). 17th and 75th Regiment.s R.A.. 
two Field Coy'S. R.E., and portions of the 
7th Middlesex Regiment which had been 
picked up on the Lines of Communica- 
tion. 

During the 10th this group, under 
Brigadier Stanley-Clarke, retired by the 
coastal road to Fecamp and joined 
some scattered French troops in a de- 
fen.sive jiosition .stretch- 
ing from Lilleboniie on 
the Seine to Fecamp — 
a front of some 20 miles 
— with a second lino closer in to the 
town of Havre. Half this force em- 
barked on the night of .June 11-12 
and the other half on the following 
night for Cherbourg, where they dis- 
embarked. On the 15th they re- 
embarked for Southampton, and thus 
pass out of this story. The regular 
battalion belonging to this brigade was 
attached to the 152nd Infantry Brigade 
and its remnants suffered capture at 
St. Valory-en-Caux. 


Stanley - 
Clarke’s 
Force Escapes 


Meanwhile, the rest of Gener.il 
Fortune’s force continued it.s retreat 
towards Havre, On the night of 
.June 11-12 about 1,,5(K) motor vehicles 
took the coa.stal road from Dieppe for 
St. 4 alery'. without lights and in perfect 
order and complete silence. An advance 
party had been sent on bevoiid St. 
\ alery- to reconnoitre the road to Havre 
for the march of the following night. 
This party' now returned to sav that the 
Germans were already astride this road 
.south of St. Valerv and that the line 
of retreat to Havre was cut. Thus it 
came about that the Division, less 
Brigadier Stanley-Clarke’s group, found 
itself surrounded. {See relief map in 
page 954.) 




As tliL' troops arrived between Veules- 
les-Roses and St. Valery a large semi- 
circle was formed covering these two 
places, and French and British troops 
hastily took up a perimeter defence. 
Word was passed round that full 
supjiort from the Navy and the R.A.F. 
could be expected now that the evacua- 
tion of Dunkirk was over. It was 
generally recognized that the po.sitioii 
would have to be held for two or three 
days before ships could be assembled 
to evacuate the troops, as had been 
done a few days earlier at Dunkirk. 
Later different orders were received, 
at any rate by some units, to the effect 
that this wide perimeter of defence was 
to be given up and that all troops were 
to assemble in and around the town of 
St. Valery it.'elf. It is probable that 
this order was intended to facilitate 
embarkation. 

St, Valery was soon in flames, 
and at 4 o’clock m the afternoon the 
(dernians tr’ed a .strong attack again.st 
the town. They gained an entrance, 
but were ejecteil in hard hand-to-hand 
fighting. WTien night fell the troops 
were ordered out of the burning town 
to take up a perimeter defence some 
distance out.side of it. Again and again 
during the night the Germans attacked, 
but were everywhere repulsed. Street 
fighting continued all night in the 
outskirts of the town, but the Germans 


ODYSSEV OF THE 51st (HIGHLAND) DIVISION 

Showing particularly the wanderings of a portion of the Argylls which, w th other units under 
the command of Brigadier Stanley-Clarke, was got away from Havre on June 13 for Cherbourg 
and Southampton, this map illustrates in the mam the remarkable vicissitudes of the Highland 
Division ; its sojourn in the Saar and its fighting journey back to the coast 
Specially drawn for The Second Gre.it Wxn by Harrnp 


were unable to effect any deeper pene- 
tration. 

In the morning eight ships were seen 
off the coast at Veules-les-Rose.s, about 
six mile.s east of St. Valery (see sketch 
map in page 957). By this time the 
troops in St. Valery were short of 
ammunition, but those that could 
were allowed to proceed along the beach 
towards ^ eules-les-Roses with a view 
to reaching the ships. The rest, 
exhausted and practically without 
ammunition, were gradually forced to 
surrender after further bitter fighting. 

In considering the movements and 
actions of the 1st Armoured Division 
it is important to remember that it was 
never a complete division. First organ- 
ized m the early .summer of 1939, its 
composition had been drastically revised 
by the General Staff in the early spring 
of 1940, and was incomplete in Mav. 
When ordered to proceed to France the 
Division coiisi.sted of two armoured 
brigade.! (each made up partly of light 
and partly of cruiser tanks) and" a 
siijiport group which contained no 
artillery e.xcept a few anti-aircraft and 
l.ie.'i 


anti-tank guns, no bridging equipment 
for armoured fighting vehicles, and no 
infantry. Its two infantry battalions 


and one armoured 
regiment were deflected 
for the defence of 
Calais on Mav 23, 


New Light on 
1st Armoured 
Division 


before the tail of the Division had left 


England. 


When the first flight of armoured 
vehicles disembarked at Cherbourg on 
May 20, there was great doubt as to 


where the Division was to concentrate. 
Its commander, ilajor-General. Roger 
Evans, had been to advanced G.H.Q. at 
Reiiaix in Belgium and had received 
orders to concentrate the Division as 
soon as he could in the Arras-Amiens 
area. By the time that he had got back 
to meet the head of his Divi.sion at the 
port of disembarkation, the German 
Panzer divisions which had broken 
through the 9th French Armv on May 
14 had already reached Amiens, and 
had indeed got some advanced troops 
as far as Abbeville. 


All communications between General 
Evans at the port of disembarkation 
and advanced G.H.Q. in Belgium were 
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cut, and he could only communicate 
with the Commander-in-Chief by tele- 
phone through the War Office — a very 
lengthy and unsatisfactory method. 
The situation was developing so rapidly 
that it was quite obvious his original 
instructions to assemble in the Arras- 
Amiens area had now become inop- 
. ^ erative. After much 

vance telephoning to the War 

^ o t e Office, and after a 

‘^omme consultation with the 

G.O.C. Lines of Communication, it 

was decided to get the first flight 
ashore and to concentrate around Pacy, 
some 50 miles west of Paris and .south 
of the Seme. Only one regiment 
of the leading armoured brigade had 
concentrated in this area when orders 
were received from the War Office for 
the Armoured Division to secure the 
crossing of the Somme between Amiens 
and Abbeville, with a view to later 
employment in any direction under 
orders which would be issued from 
G.H.Q. The two other regiments of the 
leading armoured brigade were at this 
time in the train between Cherbourg 
and Pacy. 

The advance to the Somme took place 
as ordered, the tail of the leading 
brigade being approximately 60 miles 
behind its head. The head of the other 
armoured brigade was on!v just com- 
mencing to embark at an English port, 
and the rear echelons of the Division 
were on the move to the port of em- 
barkation. On reaching the vicinity 
of the Somme the leading brigade 
found all the bridge.s destroyed and the 
Germans in strength on the .south bank. 
After the inevitable failure of this 
operation the Armoured Division wa.s 
placed under French command, and 
was ordered to take part in another 


attack against the Somme farther west, 
in cooperation with the Second and 
Fifth D.L.M. For reasons which the 
writer has been unable to clarify, this 
combined attack only partly material- 
ized. Units of the two Briti.sh 
armoured brigades did attack, how- 
ever, and suffered very severely in men 
and in tanks. 

It was now i\Iav 26. and the Hiarhland 
Division, as has alreadv been explained, 
was beginning to arrive in its concen- 
tration area between the rivers Bresle 
and Aulne. The Armoured Division 
now came under the orders of General 
Fortune, who was not unnaturally 
distres.sed to find that General Evans, 
a.s a re.sult of mechanical break- 
downs and battle casualties, could put 
at his disposal only one composite 
regiment out of the whole Armoured 
Division. As related earlier, a support 
group was also put under command of 
General Fortune for flank protection. 
Meanwhile, Evans collected what re- 
mained of his force in the Louviers area, 
south of the Seine, for repairs and 
reorganization. 

On June 7 General AVeygand arrived 
at Lyon.s-la-Foret, the H.Q. of the 
10th French Army, under which 
General Evans had been operating until 
the arrival of the Highland Division. 

Weygand ordered the Armoured Divi- 
sion (le.ss that portion left with the 
Highland Division), which then con- 
sisted of fewer than 50 tanks, to hold 
the line of the river Andelle north-cast 
of Rouen again.st an expected attack by 
two Panzer divisions uuinbering po.ssiblv 
400 tanks. For this immobile role an 
armoured division was, of cour.se, 
unsuitable ; but the remnants of the 
British Armoured Division — with no 
<;uns. no infantry, and no assistance 


HEADQUARTERS, 51st (HIGHLAND) DIVISION 

Taken shortly after the arrival of the Division in France during February. 1940, this photo shows 
the Commander (6) with his officers outside H.Q. near Bethune. i. Capt. (now Major) J. Scott 
Elliott, Argylls ; 2, Major (now Brigadier) C. M. Barber, Camerons ; 3, Capt. D. Lumsden, Black 
Watch ; 4. Lt.-Col. T. H. Hunter, C.R.A.S.C. ; 5, Brigadier H. C. H. Eden, C.R.A. ; 6, Major- 
General V. M. Fortune : 7. Lt.-Col. C. N. Roney-Dougal, R.A. ; 8, Colonel Robertson, A.D.M.S. ; 
9, Lt.-Col. H. M. Small, C.R.E. Photo, Bntibh Official • Croivn Copiji itjht 




COMMANDER, 154th INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 

The 154th Brigade of the Highland Division 
was composed of a Regular Battalion of the 
Black Watch (1st) and two Territorial Bat- 
talions (7th and 8th) of the Argylls. Its 
commander, seen above, was Brigadier 
A. C. L. Stanley-Clarke, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Photo, J^afayette 

from the air — were particularly ill- 
fitted for it. 

This gallant remnant of the Division 
carried out the allotted task to the best 
of its ability, falling back in the face of 
vastly superior numbers. For a space, 
however, some relief was afforded by the 
arrival of the composite armoured 
regiment which had now been re- 
leased by the commander of the High- 
land Division. By the early morning of 
June 9 the remains of the shattered 
Armoured Division had been withdrawn, 
fighting over the Seine acros.s the 
bridges about Rouen. 

Once more the Armoured Division 
found itself under a new commander, 
and was temporarily under the order' 
of the French General responsible for 
protecting the cro.ssings over the Seine 
from Paris to the sea. The terribly 
depleted division fought a series of 
actions again.st superior German for- 
mations from the lino of the Seine back 
to Cherbourg and Bre.st, and at these 
two ports the remnants finally re- 
embarked. 

It is worthy of note that tile troops 
took back with them 25 tanks and some 
50 transport vehicles from Cherbourt;, 
and were thu.s amongst the few 
Briti.sh fighting troops in France who 
succeeded in bringing out of the country 
an appreciable quantity of their heavy 
fighting equipment. 
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dbapter 150 


THE DESPERATE DEFENCE OF CALAIS, MAY, 1940: 
FULL STORY OF CALAIS FORCE 

Here a day-to-day account is given of the magnificent resistance of Calais 
Force, incorporating information not available at the time the story in 
Chapter 89 was written. It is based upon the official narrative ‘ The Defence 
of Calais ’ by Major Eric Linklater and Admiralty and War Office bulletins 


W HILE it gives some idea of the 
desperate fighting that took 
place in the key port of Calais 
during four fateful days in May, 1940, 
Chapter 89 is necessarily incomplete, 
especially as regards chronological detail. 
Nearly eighteen months after this 
memorable action the naval and mili- 
tary authorities released fuller informa- 
tion, which enables an ordered review of 
the whole situation to be given, as well 
as further particulars of units engaged. 

By the third week in May the com- 
munication lines of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force retreating westwards from 
the river Escaut had been cut by the 
lightning scythe-stroke to the Channel 
coast of the German armoured divisions. 
It was essential, therefore, to e.stablish 
an alternative supply route, and it was 
for this purpose that the 30th Infantry 
Brigade was sent to Calais with orders 
to open up connexions with Dunkirk. 
Scarcely had Calais Force (as it was 
called) disembarked when it became 
obvious that the town was already so 
closely invested that the realization of 
this aim was impossible. In.stead, an 
order was given to hold Calais itself : 
*■ Y’ou will carry out this order,” said 
General Ironside, the C.I.G.S., “ in an 
active not a passive maimer. I need 
not say more.” Literal indeed was the 
interpretation of this instruction by the 
Force’s commander. Brigadier Claude 
Nicholson. 


Defenders 

of 

Calais 


Calais Force consisted of one battalion 
each of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
(60th Rifles), Queen 
Victoria’s Rifles and 
the Rifle Brigade, with 
a battalion of the 
Royal Tank Regiment and an anti- 
tank battery of the Royal Artillery to 
complete the Brigade Group — some 
3,(X)0 men in all. These troops were 
augmented at various times by part of a 
Searchlight Regiment R.A. (which had 
been in France since March and was sent 
to take over the A. A. defences of 
Calais), 12-5 men of an A. A. Regiment 
R.A., a detachment of 85 Royal Marines 
(dispatched direct from England), and a 
body of 800 French infantrymen. 

Historic Calais comprises Calais-Nord, 
embracing the old town, the docks and 


the Citadel, and Calais-Sud — the new 
town — which partially encloses the old 
(see Plan p. 1569). In orgaiiizitig his 
defence. Brigadier Nicholson established 
an Outer Perimeter, which roughly sur- 
rounded Calais-Sud, and an Inner Peri- 
meter, which encircled mo.st of Calais- 
Nord and the Courgain, or fishermen’s 
quarter. The oiiemug pha.se of the 
fighting raged round this Outer Peri- 
meter, while the final pha.se was concen- 
trated on the Inner Perimeter. A day- 
to-day account of the flow of battle is 
given below. 

Wednesday, May 22. Early in 
the afternoon Queen Victoria’s Rifles, 
commanded by Lt.-Col. McCartney, and 
the Tank Battalion, under Lt.-Col. 
Keller, arrived in Calais and began to 
di.sembark. A company of the former 
regiment was later sent to Sangatte, its 
other companies being posted in the out- 


skirts of the town. Meanwhile, the light 
tanks, cruiser tanks and transport 
vehicles were unloaded and prepared for 
action. At such short notice had they 
left their home station that their guns 
were still encased in a peaceful coating 
of mineral jellv. which the crews worked 
most of the ensuing night to remove. 

Thursday, JIay 23. At dawn 
reconnaissance patrols of the Q.V.R.s 
went out in several directions to locate 
the enemy. In this they succeeded, 
since they did not come back. Later 
in the morning Lt.-Col. Keller, with 
three squadrons of tanks, set out for St. 
Omer, whither he had been ordered by 
G.H.Q., ’out on reaching Guines, about 
five miles out of Calais, he encountered a 
German column advancing from Mar- 
quise and a short inconclusive engage- 
ment took place (see Map p. 1566). 
Eventually the British tanks were 
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‘THESE WERE LEFT BEHIND’ 

Profoundly moved by the stark tragedy of his last hours at Calais on Sunday, May 26 , a stretcher- 
bearer of the R.A.M.C., Mr. G. Lambourn, was impelled to record this poignant impression. Set 
down in ordinary enamel paints, it bears a terse superscription that tells the grim story all too 
well: ‘Died of Wounds — These were left behind.’ 

Furchu{.e, 11*41 ■ Cnju-'n Copyriyhi re^eruta 
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driven back towards Coquelles, where, at SCENE OF TANK OPERATIONS AT CALAIS, MAY 22-24 

8 o’clock that evenint' Brigadier Xichol- Thursday, May 23, an indeasive engagement took place near Guines between three squadrons 

, , ^ a 1 . British tanks and a German armoured column advancing from Marquise. The British force 

son arm ed to organize a desperate eilort behind the railway towards Coquelles, whence later was launched the final abortive 

to open a way to Dunkirk, Patrols sent attempt to open a road to Dunkirk. Calais Force’s heroic five-day resistance enabled the French 
out to Ardres and Le Beaumarais met to flood and hold the Gravelmes water lines, 

with energetic enemy resistance, but it ■''pecmiii/ drau-n for secosd Gkeat Wajx hi/ Filu Uanion 

was decided to make a final attempt to 

break out in force at 2 o’clock next skirts of Calais, came into the town no progress. Thus was all hope aban- 

morning. All these tank movements itself to join the defenders as infantry- doned of achieving Calais Force’s 

were cruelly hampered by the refugees men. P.egimental H.Q. was the last original object — the road to Dunkirk 

which thronged all roads into Calais. to retire, and of it their padre wrote : was barred. 

During the afternoon the K.R.R.s '' H.Q., be.sieged in a farmyard seven Throughout the night and into the 
and the Rifle Brigade landed and miles out.side Calais, fought ofi enemy morning the bombardment of Calais 

assembled on the sand dunes to the formations of tanks and infantry with a steadily gathered weight, fires were 

north-east of the town, which operation handful of clerks, batmen, drivers and started and a low cloud of smoke spread 

was effected without interference from cooks for a whole day on May 23 — slowly over the beleaguered town. The 

the enemy. As the Riflemen awaited and only when the farm was a rnas.s of Fifth Column was active and there was 

their next move, the sound of shell-fire flames from enemy shelling did they sporadic sniping in the .streets. Outside, 

spread eastwards along the Outer Peri- evacuate and march calmly into Calais the advancing German armoured divi- 

meter and, as evening drew on, intensi- itself to join up with their batteries and .sions were rapidlv closing in on the 

fled to a steady roll — .shells began to fall carry on the fight.” Outer Perimeter, around which fighting 

in the streets of Calais. At dusk the Frid.w. M.\y 24. Around 2 o’clock became general. 

two battalions took up their stations on in the early hours a last determined During the morning, indeed, a breach 
the Outer Perimeter, the K.R.R.s wfith thrust was made at the enemy positions was made in the southern sector, but 

their right flank at Fort Risban and the blocking the road to Dunkirk. Brigadier units of the Tank Battalion, taking 

Rifle Brigade with their left flank on the Xichol.-on him.self accompanied the instant and vigorous action, flung the 

shore north-east of the harbour — the attacking force, which was composed of intruders out. Shortly after the tanks 

two units making contact in the region one squadron of tanks (the terrain w’ere again in succe.ssful combat, this 

of Halte St. Pierre. Here they awaited precluding the deployment of a .second time at Les Fontinelles, in the west, 

the coming storm. ' squadron) with a composite company where one of them in charge of a 

On thi.s day, also, the men from the of the Rifle Brigade on either flank, coiporal accounted for eight of the 

searchlight batteries, who for days pre- But the Germans were found in great enemy’s tanks — a truly notable bag. 

viou.sly had been stationed in the out- .strength and the British column made Fighting during that hot afternoon wa.s 
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WHERE CALAIS FORCE 
FOUGHT AND DIED 
Above is the Rue de Madrid with the old 
lighthouse (left) and the Church of Notre 
Dame (right). From these vantage points, as 
from the tower of the Hotel de Ville (below), 
German Fifth Column agents directed the fire 
of the enemy's mortars. The Citadel (bottom 
right) was carried by assault at 5 p.m. on 
May 26 : thenceforward resistance was con- 
fined to the Courgain (top, right). 

Photo 9 . .4. ./. hisall: E.X.A. 
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for many of the Eiflemen a thirsty 
business, as the water-mains were early 
put out of action by the bombardment. 
Wine, however, was available in a few 
shops still open, and this the more 
fortunate troops secured — after inquir- 
ing the price and paying for it. 

At this time Brigadier Nicholson 
was still in direct communication with 
the War Office by radio telephone, and 
at 2 p.m. he reported from his H.Q. 

in the Boulevard Leon 
A Grave Gambetta that the 
Situation situation was grave and 
stressed the fact that 
he had no reserves, either of men or 
S.A. ammunition, with which to repel 
a German break-through. His anxiety 
was fully justified. An hour later 
there was a further onslaught on 
the western defences, of such violence 
that Lt.-Col. Miller, whose men of the 
K.R.E.s were taking the strain, sent 
word to Brigade H.Q. that his sector 
of the Outer Perimeter was fast be- 
coming untenable. He was at once 
reinforced with a platoon of the Eifle 
Brigade and established a central 
strongpoint neai the Place du Theatre. 

But by 6 p.m. the Outer Perimeter 
was definitely breached at several 
points, and the enemy, his persistence 
rewarded, entered the town from the 
south. So, as the darkness of evening 
fell on besieged and burning Calais, the 
Brigadier from new H.Q. at the Gare 
Maritime ordered withdrawal to the 
Inner Perimeter; and K.R.E.s, Rifle 
Brigade and detachments of Q.V.R.s, 
weary from hours of stubborn resistance, 
fell back through the smoke-filled street.s 
to a fresh line of defence. To the west 
of Fort Eisban a company of K.R.E.s 
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remained in its position, while east- 
wards the Rifle Brigade held the Canal 
de Calais, the Canal de Marck, the old 
ramparts north of the Porte de Marck 
and the =and-dunes. 

The holding of the Outer Perimeter 
for so long had to some extent saved 
the harbour from heavy damage, and 
from time to time small motor-boats 
from acro.ss the Channel sped in with 
messages and out again with the 
wounded. In its efforts to help the 
defenders, the Royal Navy also made 
u.se of the port, and off-shore H.M. 
destroyers “ Vimiera” and “ Windsor ” 
maintained an unceasingoffensive patrol, 
engaging the German field-batteries 
with great vngoiir. During the night a 
fresh supply of ammunition was landed 
from another destroyer, aboard which 
was Vice-.\dmirai .1. F. Somerville, who 
went ashore with a reconnaissance party 
and made contact with Brigadier 
Nichol.'on. (On returning to England, 
he broadcast an account of this hazard- 
ous vi.sit, an extract from which is 
given in pp. 907 and 908.) 

Weary, but cool and collected, the 
Brigadier emphasized his desperate lack 


of artillery and ammunition — he had 
but two light anti-aircraft guns and of 
his anti-tank guns only a like number 
was fit for action. 

In the course of the night unexpected 
reinforcements reached the hard- 
pressed garrison. The first of those was 
a detachment of 125 men of an anti- 
aircraft battery of Royal Artillery, the 
sur\dvors of a regiment who for three 
arduous weeks had battled their way 
through from Belgium. Though small 
in numbers, they were great in fighting 
spirit and received a ready welcome. 

Saturday, May 25. At 1.15 a.m. 
battered Calais Force was further sup- 
ported by a body of 85 Royal Marines, 
under the command of Captain G. W. A. 
Courtice. Sent primarily to give cover 
to a naval demolition party — a task 
many of them had been performing in 
Boulogne barely 24 hours previously — 
this company left Chatham at 6.30 p.m. 
on Friday evening and were rushed 
across the Channel in a destroyer,H.M.S. 
“ Verity.” They landed with their 
stores under heavy shell-fire, and before 
dawn left the harbour in commandeered 
vehicles with the object of reaching the 
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ARTILLERY FOR BRIGADIER NICHOLSON 

In his messages to the War Office the Commander of Calais Force asked repeatedly for guns. 
When these were eventually d spatched it was too late. But the Royal Navy strove manfully to 
help, and throughout the siege the 4-in. guns of the destroyers ‘ Windsor ’ and ‘ Vimiera ’ (top) 
were constantly engaged with the German field-batteries. 

Photos, W right cO Logan ; Topical Press 


Citadel. After a nightmare journey 
through smoke-filled, shell-pocked 
streets swept by snipers’ bullets, they 
arrived at 7 a.m., and immediately 
occupied defensive positions. The 
company’s machine-gun section took 
up station in the upper storey of a 
barracks and, since there was no sand- 
bagging, mounted their guns on tables 
pushed against the windows. Despite 
enemy fire, these ill-protected posts 
were held until late in the afternoon. 

While the Royal Marines were 
struggling through to the Citadel, two 
officers of the Rifle Brigade in a Bren- 
gun carrier carried out a lone recon- 
naissance of Calais-Sud, the streets of 
which they found to be almost deserted. 
It was an ominous calm before the fury 
to come. As the morning passed into 
early afternoon the attack increased in 
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HOW THE DEFENCE OF CALAIS WAS PLANNEJ 
In this diagram the siting of the Inner and Outer Perimeters and other key points are clearly shown. 

1. The Citadel. 7. Church of Notre 12. Post Office. 18. Canal de Calais. 

2. Lighthouse. Dame. 13. Place du TheStre. 19. Dunes. 

3. Channel. 8. Parc Sc. Pierre. 14. Boulevard Leon Gambetta. 20. Fort Risban. 

4! Avant Port. 9. Hotel de Ville. 15. Porte de Marck. 21. Porte de Gravelines. 

5. Bassin des Chasses. 10, Bassin de Batellerie. 16. Halte St, Pierre. 22. Sea d/ke. 

6. Bassin Carnot. II. Gare Maritime. 17. Canal de Marck. 23. Les Fontmelles. 

Specially drawn for The Second (Jee.lt W .lr by Felix Gordon 


strength, culminating at 3 o’clock in a 
deva.stating bombardment which was 
maintained for three hours. The im- 
mediate subjection of Calais had now 
become of paramount importance to the 
Germans. The obstinate resi.stance of 
the Riflemen and their comrades was 
thwarting the onward thrust of two 
full Panzer divisions, and the enemy 
was determined to crmh it once and for 
all. The assault was pressed with .savage 
vigour ; the attacking infantry, sup- 
ported by tanks, received continual 
leinforcements of motor-borne troops, 
while overhead the Luftwaffe hurled 
destruction through a sooty pall of 
oil smoke which hovered over the 
town. 

At this time the Inner Perimeter 
consisted of a series of isolated posts, 
the continued existence of which was 
due solely to the magnificent fighting 
spirit of the Riflemen. Tired almo.st 


to e.xhaustion, many were hungry as 
well, since systematic is.sue of rations 
was impos.sible in such conditions. One 
young surs-ivor of the Rifle Brigade 
said : During the five terrible days 
I was in Calais .... I had no sleep 
and only one slice of corned beef and 
four sweet biscuits.” Communication 
between these nests of resistance was 
virtually out of the question, largelv 
because of the rapidly growing activity 
of the German Fifth Column, whose 
agents had by now established observa- 
tion posts in such dominating positions 
as the Lighthouse near the Courgain, 
the towers of the Church of Notre Dame, 
and the Hotel de Ville. The enemy 
made extensive use of mortars at this 
stage of the attack, and their fire, 
directed by these well-placed spotters, 
was deadly and accuiate. 

While the afternoon barrage was at 
full blast. Brigade H.Q. was withdrawn 


to the 16th-century Citadel, rear H.Q. 
remaining at the Gare Maritime. From 
here, at 4.30 p.m.. Brigadier Nicholson 
dispatched his last radio me.ssage to 
London. Once aszain he begged for 
guns and asked that air action be taken 
against the enemy’s field-batteries. In 
point of fact, nine 3.7 howitzers were 
already on the way to him, but by the 
time they might have arrived Calais 
Force no longer had need of them. So 
the Brigadier’s only guns remained 
those of the indefatigable destroyers 
“Vimiera” and “Windsor,” which con- 
tinued to seek out the Germans wherever 
they could find them. 

-Lt 4.15 p.m. Capt. Courtice of the 
Royal Marines withdrew his machine- 
gun section from its perilous post and 
sent it forward with one platoon of his 
men to reinforce the defenders of the 
Inner Perimeter. The machine-gun 
section was not seen again. At 5 
o’clock the Citadel was .swept by a 
tempest of shells and bombs, and its 
structure was heavily damaged. Then, 
at about 6.30 p.m., the bombardment 
slackened, and Capt. Courtice ordered 
his remaining men to cs.say the |-mile 
iourney back to the Gare Maritime. 
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The Marines ^et 
off through n 
welter of bur ting 
high e x p 1 o s I V e. 
flaming buildings 
and s h e 1 1 - 1 0 r n 
street s— inevit- 
ably they split up 
and became separ- 
ated. Only two 
officers and twenty 
men reached the 
rendezvous, where' 
they joined forces 
with a detach- 
raent of the Rifle 
Brigade and toot; 
up a position along 
the scouring basin 
behind the station 
(see pl.an above). 

And so evening 

de.scended on Calais Force s third day 
of ordeal bv battle, and still the Ger- 
mans were held at bay. Though the 
freiizv of the attack abated with the 
coming of night, the thinning ranks of 
the town’s defenders could know no 
rest. Alert and purpo.seful, amid the 
sickening stench of burning buildings, 
they stood to their posts watchful for 
the final assault. 

Half an hour before midnight the 
Government sent this message to Briga- 
dier Nicholson : " Every hour you 

continue to exist is of greatest help 
to B.E.F. Government has therefore 
decided you must continue to fight. 
Have greatest pos.^ible admiration for 
your splendid stand. So Culais Force 
must die that nearly ten divisions might 
have a chance to live. But the Riflemen 
knew naught of this exhortation — they 
fought till the last because of their 
dauntless courage ; it is doubtful even if 
the Brigadier ever received the message, 
which was ordered to be sent by boat. 


THE ROtAL MARINES tOUGHT AT CALAIS 
On the night of May 24-25, 85 Royal Marines under Capt. G. W. A. Courtice ( op left) were rushed 
acro's the Channel in the destroyer ‘ Verity ’ (above). After fighting their way to and sharing in 
the defence of the Citadel, the survivors withdrew to the harbour (see plan). For his bravery in evacu- 
ating wounded on the ‘ Condor ’ and other boats, Sergt. Mitchell (right) was awarded the C.G M. 

Fhotos, ii.P.C . . Topical Plan In/ courtes-j of " The Dmb/ TeU'jraph ” 


SuxD.AV, il.AY 26. Shortly after 
12 a.m. Capt. Courtice at the Gare 
Maritime sent out two sergeants to try 
to locate the men who had gone astray 
on the journey from the Citadel. One 
of these, Sergt. Peter Mitchell, came 
upon several of his comrades taking 
cover in a tunnel by the harbour mouth 
and endeavoured to lead them to the 
rendezvous. Driven back by heavy 
fire, the jiartv waited in shelter till the 
morning, but when they eventually 
got through to the station, they found 
it deserted. Capt. Courtice and his 
men had been overwhelmed about 
9 a.m. and those who survived had been 
taken prisoner. 

Meanwhile, Calais Force awaited their 
last agonizing day. The K.R.R.s, 
though they had lost severely, were 
still holding the Inner Perimeter from 
the western ramparts of Fort Risban, 
outside the west wall of the Citadel 
and on the north side of the Bassin de 
Batellerie, to the Bassin Carnot. The 
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line was continue' I 
by the Rifle Brig- 
ade south of the 
Bassin Carnot to 
the Porte d e 
Gravelines a n d 
thence northwards 
along tlie old ram- 
parts toward.s the 
Bassin des ChassC'. 
One comjianv of 
the Q.V.R.s' fell 
back from a for- 
ward ])osition east 
of Calais to join 
the Rifle Brigade 
on the Inner Per- 
imeter, while the 
company w h i c h 
till Saturday night 
had h 'Id out at 
Sangatte w a s 
forced to retire on F'ort Ri.sban. 

At 8 o’clock Brigadier Nicholson 
received a demand for immediate 
surrender transmitted bv a German 
officer under a flag of truce. The 
Brigadier was .short and to the point. 
■■ The answer is No,” he said. An hour 
later the battle \uis on. In this, their 
last frantic effort to exterminate Calais 
Force, the enemy let hell loose upon the 
already shattered town. Relay by relay, 
the Luftwaffe's dive-bombers screamed 
over Calais-Nord, the Citadel and the 
docks. 

From 10 o’clock until some time 
in the afternoon low-level bombing 
was continuous, the only opposition 
a few Bren guns. The destruction was 
tremendous : new fires were added to 
those already alight, almost every 
street was choked with the w’reckage 
of blasted houses, defensive positions 
were completely obliterated. That men 
should have survived such an inferno 
was a wonder, but the Riflemen did. 



And so, when the enemv conceived the 
Ju-87s had shot their holt, he had to 
fling in his infantry, tanks and mortars 
to finish the job. 

Since the earlv morning the Eoyal 
Navy had been actively engaged in 
taking off the wounded in small boats. 
Each trip into the shell-swept harbour 
was hazardous in the 
extreme, but a number 
accomplished it safely. 
From one M.T.B. that 


Navy 
Takes Off 
Wounded 


shot up to the station cjuayside s]irang 
a naval rating who greeted the in- 
jured lying near by with a breezy 
■‘"Who wants a lift? Our mine- 
sweeper is waiting outside, gentlemen ! ” 
Among those compelled to take cover 
in this area was Sergt. Mitchell, of 
the Royal Marines, with his party, who 
had sought refuge under the pier. 
Most of his companions were rescued, 
but the Sergeant stayed on, unperturbed 
and cheerful, and collected many 
wounded from the adjoining piers. 
At last, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
“ under intense machine-gun fire and 
dive-bombing attacks, ho brou.ght many 
wounded comrades to a pinnace in 
Calais harbour until he himself could 
do no more." In these words the 
London Gazette of Sept. 6, 1940, an- 
nounced the award of Sergt. Mitchell’s 
Conspicuous Gallantry iMedal. 

The remnants of Calais Force were 
almost at the end of their tether. 
Ammunition was running tragically 
low. Using their medium tanks for 
close street fighting, the Germans were 
filtering through the Inner Perimeter 
at all points : machine-gunners were 
enfilading the streets. By 4 o’clock 


the last heroic survivors of the Rifle 
Brigade were overpowered and the 
harbour area was seized by the enemy. 
At the Citadel the French defenders 
were still in action. Since the first 
day of the siege they had held their 
positions with great bravery, a.s had 
several unattached groups of their 
countrymen in various parts of the town. 
But at 5 p.m. the Germaii.s launched 
a violent infantry assault against them 
and the Citadel fell at last. Brigadier 
Nicholson, trapped in the north-west 
bastion, was made prisoner. 

Still Calais Force held out. All who 
were left of the Riflemen withdrew to 
the narrow streets of the Courgain, the 
old fishing town. Here, with stubborn 
tenacity, they formed yet another, 
the final, perimeter. With but five 
rounds of ammunition apiece, and none 
for their anti-tank rifles, they contrived 
to hang on until 9 o'clock, when darkness 
fell. It was a darkness shot with the 
flaring rockets of the fast-clo«ing-in 
German infantry, a darkness that was 
nullified by the light of multitudinous 
fires. It certainly gave little help to 
the Riflemen when they were ordered 
to break up into small groups and 
attempt to make their way' out of the 
town. Indeed, e.scape was impo.ssible 
— the enemy was everywhere. 

Monday, May 27. Dawn found 
the ruins of Calais silent but for an 
occasional burst of machine-gun fire. 


R.A.F. reconnaissance 'planes, flying 
over the scene of battle, could see no 
signs of British troops. Calais Force 
had been wiped out. Not quite, ]>er- 
haps. for when it was dark naval 
observers picked out the flashes of an 
electric torch spelling an S 0 8. A 
boat sent to investigate discovered 
47 men hiding among the slimy piers 
of the northern breakwater, and took 
them awav to safety. 

Why was Calais Force so small, so 
inadequate even to have c.irried out 
its original task of establishing a new 
su])ply route for the B.E.F. 1 Why 
the fatal lack of guns, the shortage of 
ammunition, the iiisiilficiencv of food 1 
IMaking the fullest allowances for all 
the man-power, supply and transport 
difficulties of this particular time, 
it is v’et hard to find satisfactory 
answers to these obvious que.stions. 
Yet Calais Force triumphed in spite 
of its grave handicaps, in the midst 
of its defeat. For by its bitter agony 
a great army was saved. 

■■ Till all their strength was spent 
and their last round fired the Riflemen 
fou.ght on. The odds against them were 
enormous, and they could have no 
hope of help or victory. But in the foul 
heat of the burning town they fought 
with unfailing courage, and h\' the 
fury of their death struggle hekl away 
from Dunkirk the claw of the German 
attack ” (Eric Linklater). 


KEY POINT ON THE BATTLEGROUND OF CALAIS 
Increasing enemy pressure on the Outer Perimeter on Friday, May 24, caused Brigadier 
Nicholson to move his Headquarters from the Boulevard Leon Gambetta to the Gare Maritime, 
here seen from the south-v/est. Later, when Brigade H.Q. was finally established in the 
Citadel, the station was still retained as rear headquarters. 

Photo, E.S.A. 
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RECORD & REVIEW OF MAIN EVENTS 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1940 

A survey of. the first four months of the War is given in Chapter 49. and a similar 
retrospective account of the first year in Chapter 118 The review here presented covers 
the year 1940 and epitomizes leading events and tendencies. Authenticated dates and 
other details (which may differ from those in earlier Chapters) are given throughout 


E da\m of 15)40 ivvealed most of the 
world, and all Europe, as an armed 
camp. In Europe alone no fewer than 
20.000.000 men had been called from the 
pursuits of peace to bear arms. Men and 
mat«Tials for giant battles of unprecedented 
destructivene s opposed one another. All 
the world awaited the unleashing of Arma- 
geddon : and nothing happened. 

Fantastic in retrospect are the early 
months of 1040, when the main problem of 
Britain’s army in France — 220,000 men. 
some six divisions — was their entertainment ! 
Unblooded troops vociferated “ We'U Hang 
out the Washing on the Siegfried Line,'* and 
E.N.S.A. seemed more important than the 
object lesson of a Poland, where 1,250,000 
well-armed men were vanquished after four- 
teen days by Sept. 28, 1080 ; or of a Finlan<l 
offering battle to the Giant Russia in the 
snowy forests and frozen lakes of the 
Karelian Isthmus. 

What Was the Explanation ? 

r T is to be founil in two circumstancojs. 
First, the appointment of a French 
generalissimo to the combined command 
of the Anglo-French forces: secondly, to the 
failure of that general to digest the lesson^ 
implicit in the Germnn conquest of Poland. 

Gamelin had been chief-of-staff to Marsha! 
Foch. Regarded at first a,s a master military 
mind, he very soon revealed himself as a 
commander wedded to the defensive school 
of strategy and one so timid in action that 
his trivial little forays into enemy territory 
about the fringes of the Forest of Wandt 
resembled more the wrist -.smacking exchanges 
of schoolgirls tluin the opening moves of a 
great commander launching a vast campaign. 

lx)gically, in view of her foreign commit- 
ments, Franco had but one military line of 
action, namely, readiness to take otlensive 
action beyond her frontiers. But Gamelin 
was rigid-minded and doctrinaire ; for the 
battle-cry of Napoleon’s Grand Army, 
“ Advance ! .\dvance ! ” he sub.stitiited the 
pa.ssive concept of war summed up in the 
slogan : “ They Shall Not Pa.ss ! ” 

Of this anaemic conception of modern war 
— the warofthunderbolts. of lightning strokes 
in the night, as envisaged by Von Schlieffeii, 
and resting upon the will-to-win — the (Ger- 
mans had, in Poland, already exposed the 
central fallacy: war cannot be won by 
waiting in fortifications. But the whole 
course of the war, and its duration, were 
conditioned by the w’orn-out military theory 
of the French Command — linked behind the 
battlefield to widespread political corruption. 
Thus Gamelin and those of like mind were 
left only with eyes to weep at the triumpli'- 
of Von Schlietfen, as Charles XII wept at the 
exploits of Alexander, and Napoleon at tho-e 
of Frederick II. 

Churchill Warns Britain 

T HIS false face of calm masked the real 
features of tlie European war situation 
until the end of March, when Mr. 
Churchill warned the nation that enemy 
activity, like the sm;ilt cloud presaging n 


tornado, had already risen over the eastern 
rim of the landscape and might strike at 
any moment. 

But the long period ot inertia had sapped 
the people’s interest in the war and lulled 
their initial tensors “ This is a phoney war,” 
men told one another. But the dies irae wa^ 
at hand. The war was not phoney : it wa-* 
the grand strategy of the Allies which 
merited that epithet. On the “ home front 
production lagged and storms in political 
tea cups, of which the resignation of the 
Mini-.ter of War. Mr. H ort'-Belisha, and the 
appointment of Mr. Oliver Stanley (January 5) 
is a typical example, tended to obscure the 
grim realities across the English Channel. 

True V'aluation of Russians Strength 

D uking tlH‘ first quarter of this year a 
second widely accepted fallacy wius ex- 
ploded, namely, that the inotlicienc\ 
which had characterized the plans of the 
L'.S.S.R. — actually, they wore deliberate 
makeshifts — extended to her great army. 
That RiiSdia. foreseeing ultimate attack b\ 
Germany, had huilt up a va.st mechanized 
war m.ichine vvjls known. “ But,” it wa* 
a.-^ked. " won’t these peasants be likely to 
put water in tanks intended for petrol ? ’ 
The opening plnisc of the Russo-Finnisb 
War tended to confirm this misconception. 
Ru.ssla struck at Finland, November 80. 
1930. because the little Republic had declined 
to .sanction concessions to her mighty neigh- 
bour like those gianted by the other Baltic 
States (see Chapter 19). To extend her 
frontiers and outworks in the Baltic was. 
for Russia, as logical as the building of hei 
great army. 

Russia faced a terrain of 75,000 lakes and 
having some tliree-quarlers of the grand 
total area under forest. The invaders made 
the same signal omission later made by the 
Germans in Russia : they sent troops into 
Arctic conditions without Arctic equipment. 

The Finns had prepared a line of defence 
acros.s the Karelian Isthmus (see map pages 
4G0-101) which protected all southern 
Finland. The Russians, unable to break 
through here, attempted to turn the defence 
nortii of Lake Ladoga. On the East they 
tried to cut the country in two by a drive 
at Suomussalmi, on Lake Kianta ; and. at 
another point, north of .Sulla, to secure 
the railhead of Kemijaervi. In the Arctic 
they attacked to secure the port of Petsamo 
via Murman-^k. By mid-February the Finn.'^- 
withdrew from the Mannerheim Line and 
on March 13 the Russian.s were in Viipuri 
(Viborg). The war lasted 105 days, ending 
March 13. l!»40, with the Treaty of Moscow, 
Finland ceding 10,178 square miles. The 
les.son of this campaign was that the Soviet 
Army, initial errors adjusted, revealed itself 
as the formidable war machine of high 
efficiency it later showed itself on other 
battle fronts, an efficiency largely deriving 
from the firm faith of every soldier that 
he had something to light for. 

So much for the hard war outline during 
this period. Half tones include sporadic air 
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raids and leatlet dropping ; the first phase 
of U-boat war; the Brenner m(‘eting of 
the Dictators, .March is ; French political 
changes (Daladior to Reynaud). .March 20; 
the meeting of tlie Supreme War t’oimcil 
and declaration of united Allied action. 
2sth. and the “ Altmark ” incident (scf’ 
Chapter 63). which was, perliatis. the actual 
trigger mecliani.sm that precipitated the 
German invasion of Norway. For the 
inability of Norw.iy to hinder German 
Use of her territorial watiTs soon caused 
the Allies to take further action. 

Narvik and the Norwegian Campaign 

E arly in April the matter of the Narvik 
iron-ore traffic came to a head. Using 
Norwegian territorial waters enemy 
vessels laden with iron ore had been making 
tlieir wav to German ports. On April s 
Norway was told that the Allies were layini: 
mines m certain areas along tlie Norwegian 
coast (.see Chapter 78) ; the oiiject wa,s 
compel (ierinan ships to come out into 
open waters. 

Evidently a German invasion of Scan- 
dinavia had long been planned, for on 
April !) German troops landed at Bergen 
and several otlier Norwegian ports — in 
•'Ome cases from merchant ships in har- 
bour, whore the troops had lain coricealesi 
for some days. Simultaneously German 
warships moved against Oslo, where an 
ultimatum was presented demanding that 
Norway should place herself under German 
military administration. King Haakon 
and his Ministei's fled to Hamar ; in Oslo 
.Major Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi, set uf> 
a puppet government. German troops 
occupied Denmark almost without resistance 
on April 9, the Danish Government sub- 
mitting and King Christian calling upon 
the people to assume “ a completely correct 
and worthy attitude.” 

British Troops Land in Norway 

O N the day of the Nazi invasion the 
British Government promised “ full 
aid ” to Norway ; six days later 
came news that British troops had landed 
<it several points. 

The Germans gathered in strength near 
Oslo, while the main Norwegian army 
assembled near Kongsvinger. Soon the 
defenders were pressed back to the Swedish 
frontier or forced to retreat towards 
Elverum. French and British forces landed 
at Namsos (14th) and Aandalsnes (17th) 
under a v'ery heavy aerial bombardment 
from the Luftwaffe ; the objective was 
Trondheim, but this place was already in 
enemy hands, while strong leinforcements 
were making their way north from Oslo via 
the Gudbrandsda! and Gsterdal valleys. In 
the south, Hamar and Elverum wt^re taken 
by the Germans on Aju-il 20; at- Lillebammer 
a Norwegian force tried to check the enemy 
column advancing up the GudhramDdal 
From Namsos the Allied forct* moved 
south towards Stenkjer ; here on April 23 
it was held up by superior (ierrnan forces. 



while at tlie same time it> iLuik \\as Imm- 
barded by (iennan destroyers in Trondlieiin 
fjord. Part ot the Allied force from 
Aandalsnt's pushed down the Gudbrandsdal 
to aid the Norwegians at Lilleliammer. 
but was involved in the Norwegian with- 
drawal on the 25th. An attempt was 
made to get to Stoeren. 30 miles south of 
Trondheim, but by this time enemy columns 
had occupied both the great valleys, and on 
the .30th had established connexion between 
Oslo and Trondheim. Crossing the moun- 
t.iins west of the Glomma. other forces were 
threatening to overwhelm British troops ex- 
tended thinly bet wen Stoeren and Dombaas. 

Failure in Central Norway 

T he landings at Namsos and Aandalsnes 
had been intended as diversions while 
a combined attack was launched on 
Trondheim : later it was decided to turn 
the diversions into a main attack. Owing 
to the thoroughness of German prej^irations 
for the invasion, the Allies were iieavily 
han(lirapp(*d. Tlie lack of airlields pre- 
v<aittd adequate cov(T ln'ing atlorded to our 
landing op(‘rations, s(t tliat it jtroved im- 
possible to land artillery and tanks needed 
for the defence. On the otlier hand <>ur 
bases, at small and unsuitable poits. wore 
exposed to continual bombing by enem\ 
aircraft. So it was that on the 2Sth the 
British Government (h*cided to witlulraw; 
troops were re-embarked at Namsos an<l 
Aandalsnes in the first days of May. 

Story of Narvik 

O x April 15 British troops laid landed 
at Ilarstadt, near Narvik. As from 
April 8 Allied warships laid mines at 
throe points in Norwt'gian coastal waters, 
to cause Axis vessels from Narvik to eom«' 
out into the open. It must have b('en 
simultaneously that troo|)ships and wais.lu]>s 
had left German ports bound for Norway, 
for on the 8th the “ Glowworm," one of 
our destroyei’S protecting tlie minelaying 
ve.ssols, reported <*neniy W’arships in tlioso 
waters. On flu* morning of liie Otli. near 
Narvik. H.M.S. “ Kenown " encountered 
and damaged the German battleship 
“ Scharnhorst " and the cruiser " Hippor." 
At night the British Second Destroyer 
Flotilla, under Capt. B. A. Warburton-Lce. 
sG'amcd up West Fjord to Narvik and 
destroyed or crippled five Gorman destroyers. 
Three out of the five British destroyci*s 
taking part in the action were sunk, and 
the commander lost his life. (Ncc Chapter 80.) 

On April 11 British aircraft sank the 
enemy cruiser “ Koenigsberg " near Bergen ; 
units of the Royal Navy and naval aircraft 
went into the Kattegat and sank enemy 
troopships. The Gorman hattloship “Admiral 
Scheer ” was hit with a torpedo and the 
heavy cruiser “ Karlsruhe ’’ was sunk by 
our submarines. The Second Dt^troyer 
Flotilla had been reinforced and had re- 
mained near by in Ofot Fjord. On the 13th. 
headed by the battlesliip " Wars>])ite " and 
now under the cc»mmand of Vice-Admiral 
W. J. Whitworth, the Flotilla renewed the 
attack on the enemy warships in Narvik 
Bay. vSeven German dej,troyei*s were sunk. 

Epic of Lesjeskogen 

I N* covering the Namsos embarkation H.M. 
destroyer “ Afridi " was lost {see Chapter 
81). Allied troops at Narvik pressed on 
with their attacks and the town was captured 
from the Germans on ^lay 28 ; within a 
fortnight, owing to the serious turn of the 
battle in Flanders and FTance, Allied forces 
were withdrawn from Narvik and the luck- 
less Norwegian campaign thus brought to a 


close. King Haakon and Crown Prince Olaf 
took refuge in Britain. 

R.A.F. aircr.ift did m.ignificent work in 
Norway. Off Bfigeu they bombed two 
enemy cruisers (April 0). Attacks were 
made on Stav.anger aerodrome : on enemy 
Wciisships in Kn^tiansuiul Fjord, and on 
supply ship^ in tlu* Kattegat. Fleet Air 
Arm and Coastal Command 'planes raided 
enemy shipping and homhed airtields used 
by tlie Germans. A gallant attempt ^\a^ 
made to atford lighter support to our 
troops ; Gloster Gladiatoi*^ \\er«* traiiS]»orted 
by sea to Lesjeskogen, 40 m. S.K. of Aan- 
dalsnes. and an airfield uas contrived from 
the frozen surf, ice of a lake. But the enemy 
cea.seles'.ly homhed the position and one by 
one our Gladiators weie destroyed until by 
the morning of the third day a single machine 
remained. Tin* attempt had failiMl. and our 
■'Urvising ju'rsdiinel were withdrawn. 

Imasion of Holland and Belgium 

H AviN(i securi'd her flank by overrunning 
. Nnrway and Denmark. Germany now 
srt in motion her aimi«'s for the 
cainjiaign in tie* west. Tlie way li.id been 
prejiareii by a jilentiful h-aven of jn-o-Nazi 
lifth-columnists or of quislings. Su]>versive 
action in quarters high and low h.id made 
re.idy for a lightning on*'l<uight. 

Holland. Luxemhurg and B(4gmm were 
invadeii in the early houi“s of May in (Chapter 
S3). About 4 a.ni. the Dutch aerodromes of 
WaaUiaven, Bergen. Schiphol and De Koov 
were bombed, and Tlu* H.igue, Rotterdam 
.uid other cities siiHored a similar onslaught. 
At U a.m. the German .Minister to The Hague 
.uinounced to the Dutch Go^erllment that 
German armed forces wore adv.incing on 
Holland to prevent an impending invu'^ion hy 
the Allies designed to cairy out a thrust at 
tlu' Ruhr basin. He called on the Govern- 
ment to CiMse ri“sistance. to which demand 
tlie Netherlands Government answered that 
<i state of war had now ari'=«eii with Geimany. 

Parachute Troops Appear 

P ARACHUTE troops in largo numbers weic 
dropped around The Hague and terrorized 
the countryside. Other airborne troops 
landed from tloatplanes tliat came down on 
canals, rivers, docks, etc., near Rotterdam 
and other Dutch cities, and from aerial troop 
transports which descended on open spaces 
at .strategic points. .Many Dutch airfields 
early fell into enemy hands, and a great 
number of aircraft were destroyetl. 

Air attacks on the seat of Government and 
on Rotterdam, combined witii the activities 
of thousands of parachutists, had parahs^d 
the Dutch High Command, w*hose defence 
plans were frustrated. Two main bridges 
over the Mouse, and later the vital Moerdijk 
bridges over the Hollandsch Diep. f«4J 
unharmed into enemy hands. Pro-Nazi 
partisans aided enemy jiaracluitists. Per- 
'^istent attempts had been mad.* on the 10th 
to bomb the Royal Family, and the Royal 
Palace at The Hague w.is surrounded by 
parachutists. On the 13th the Queen left fur 
England in a British warship, followed later 
by members of the Dutch Government. 

Mass Murder at Rotterdam 

A t The Hague the invaders were eventually 
rounded up, but at Rotterdam the 
struggle was fiercer and continued for 
days. On May 13 strong German motorized 
forces joined the airborne troops which were 
attacking the city. On May 14, soon after 
1 p.m.. the Germans, unresisted, bombed the 
central part of the city for half an hour, 
laying waste two square miles and killing 
about 30,UOO people. Earlier that day an 
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enemy ultimatum had been prest'iited calling 
for the surrender of the city : th.* time limit 
had he(‘n extended, hut 24 horn's before this 
extension expired the hail of bombs fell. 

In the north the Dutch army fell liack on 
the night of May 10-11 to the Zuider Zee 
dyke, wliere nav.il units auh'd the defendei*s. 
Advancing across the entire frontier the 
(iermaiLs .x-cupied Grouingt-n and FTieslaiid 
on the 12th. and reached the Zuider Zee. 
Farther south they crossed the Maas and 
Yssel. Tile Greblx* Line was taken on 
May 13. in the ahsenc.* of any effective aerial 
aid. Tile Duteh air foiee had h.*on wiped 
out hy the initial surprise bombing and by 
subsequent Combats. 

On the New Water Line, eastern front of 
Fortress Holland, a stand was made until 
May 14, when the enemy broke througli. 
Further re'-'i''tanee became impussihl.*. 

In the south the Petd-Kaam po*«ilion had 
had to he relinquished on the loth, and 
Dutch troops letreated westward to join up 
with French forces which had come to the 
.lid of Holland. On the 14th the line of 
defence had been willidiawn to Bergen op 
Zoom-Roozend.ial-Turiiliout , wlieiice it r.in 
to Mechlin (Maline'^) and l^ouvaiu. 

Winkelman Capitulates 

A German armoured division reached the 
.Mcjcrdijk hridg.s hy way of Bois le 
Duo and Langstraat on the 13th. 
and m*xt ilay captur.*.! Dordreelit ; .some of 
its formations pushed on to Rotteidain. 
Faced with tiio tlire.itened destruction ot 
more Dutch cities by murderous air bombing, 
and realizing the hopel.*ss nature of tiie 
><ti'iiggle, the Dutch C'ommauder - in - Chief 
d.'cided to lay down arms. At S p.m. (ui 
-M.iy 14 Gen. Winkeliiian broadcast an order 
f(»i‘ fighting to cease. This did not affect 
the Neth.M’laiuis Navy or llie army in 
Zeeland. A capitulation w.is signed at 11 a.m. 
on the 15th. Tlie Dutch army in North 
Brabant, after re«,Ftance to tlu* utmo.st, fell 
back and. together with French troop.*., 
continued the struggle in Zeeland for sonic 
days. (Sre Chapter 1 U ior a later review of 
the Netherlands Cain]>aign.) 

Rape of Belgium 

I N Belgium, as in Holland. oonc(*ru for 
strict neutrality had pre\euted the 
concerting of joint plans to resist 
aggression. Soon after 5 a.m. on May 1(> 
{see Chapter 84) German aircraft homhed 
Brussels. At 8.30 a.m. the German Amba.s.s,|. 
lior enacted the farce of presenting a 
declaration like that of his colleague at The 
Hague a few hours earlier. The answer w.is 
that Belgium would defend herself. Belgian 
plans envisaged a delaying action along the 
line of the Albert Canal and the Meuse for 
about three days, while British and French 
troops manned the Antwerp-Namur-Givet 
line. 

At 4 a.m. many Be^lgian aerodromes had 
been bombed and half the aircraft de>troyed 
on the ground. Early that morning German 
troops advancing tlu'ough Dutch Limburg 
and by way of Maastricht had gained a 
footing across the *Vlbert Canal, and Eben 
Emael fort had been seizi-d by airboni.* 
troops. The Maastricht bridges in Dutcli 
territory were blown up by the defenders, 
but two out of the three bridges on the 
Albert Canal in front of ^Maastricht, in 
Belgian territory, fell into German hands 
undemolished. Over these, during that 
day and the next, poured an unending 
stream of German armoured and mechanized 
forces, thrusting rapidly into Belgium. 
(On the 12th a very gallant attack by 
the R.A.F. wrecked the bridges for a 
time.) On May 10, answering Belgium’s 



appeal, Gamelin hud sent troops to reintorci* 
the line of the Meuse and Albert Canal. 
The French 7th Army advanced into Holland 
to defend the Scheldt estuary and Zeeland ; 
cavalry of the French 1st Army reached 
the Wavre-Xamur line ; light troops of the 
hth Army reached the Ourthe. 

On the night of May 11—12 the Jine of the 
Albert Canal was abandoned and the Belgians 
withdrew to tht‘ main defensive positions on 
the Antwerp-Xamur line. After a conferenc<- 
between Belgian. Dutch, French and Britisli 
conimanders on the I2th. joint plans wer** 
formulated ; the Belgians took over the 
sector Aritwerp-Louvain : three British divi- 
sions were stationed on the sector Ijouvain- 
Wavrc*. and six othersMer«‘ echeloned in depth 
between tiie Dvle and the Sclieldt ; the 
1st French Army contitiiied tlie line by 
Wavre and Gembloux to Xamur (held by 
BelgiaiLs) : tb<* bth French Army took over 
th(‘ iin<‘ from Xamur to Mezi res. and on its 
iiglil was th(* Flench 2nd Army. 

Germans Break Through 

O v tin* 12th (b-rman columns tliat had 
ad\anced tlirougli tlie Ardennes struck 
at tin* Freneli Hth Army ami iireacln'd 
its line Hear lloux : otlua-s attackisi the 
Freucli 2nd Anny and took Sedan. As a 
result of lurther onslaughts by armoured 
columus the hth Army hrok*- u]u The 
Antu«‘rp'Xamur line thus being turned, the 
Allie'* retreated to the line of tlie Fsc.uit. 
Xanuu' torts held out for some days, as did 
thosu of Li ge (except, of C<*urs»>. p]boii 
Emael). Tin* Belgian Army withdrew in 
stages to Ghent and Termomh'. wlieiv for 
three d.ivs a stand was mavie. Fierce tigUting 
took place around Louvain, caydureil by the 
eneuiv on the loth and later retaken h) 
British tr< tops ; on the 17th it was in (b-iinan 
htiiuls, tog(‘ther with Malinos and Brus-.e|s. 
The Belgbin (iov<*i !iment left for Ostend un 
the night of ilay ld-17. 

German stiategy had thus tlraw n away the 
French and British from tludr former strong 
])ositions on ami hehind the French frontiei-s 
and. at a critical moment, was driving a 
wedge between the Allied armies in Belgium 
and the main Allied uimies in France. Thus 
tlu'i'e developed a grave situation never to he 
remedied. Late on M<iy 1.5 tfie Fiench 
C.-in-C. ordered the Armies in Belgium to 
withdraw to the frontiei's, but lliis command 
reached them too l<it«‘. 

Conquer or Die 

O y May 17 Gamelin. in an Orderof the Day, 
exhorteil the troops to “ Conquer or 
Die.” On the iMth Reynaud reorgan- 
ized the French Calnnet, bringing in the aged 
Mai'shal Retain as Vici'-Premier ; next day 
(Gamelin was superseded by Wevgand. May 
sa\\ the Germans at the Chemin des Dames 
and the line of tlie Oisc-Aisne Canal. Amiens 
was seized and part of Arras, while some units 
even ri'Ached Abh<-viUe at the mouth of the 
Somme ; s<hul the latter formations were 
reinforced and thrust on through Montreuil 
and Ftiiples to Boulogne. 2’lus ])ort. ii«'Id 
by French and British tvoop>. v.is oeeupied 
by tin* enemy on the 2Ub, alter the British 
(iuards luul been taken otL under War 
Oflicr ordeis,. hy the Ro\al Xavy. Calais 
fell on the 27th (Chapter 150). 

\\ hat the B.E.F. Were Doing 

A y account must now he given of tin- 
British forces under Loid (but (s-cr 
Cliupters Sl-SS ; a Iso 147—1 4 s I. British 
ILQ, were at Arras wlicrt*. in the e<irl\ 
morning of May 10, enemy aircraft iiropp«‘(l 
bombs. At 5. .20 a.m. General (ieoiges. under 


whose direction the B.E.F. was to work, 
ordered Plan D to be put into operation. 
This meant an advance into Belgium and the 
taking up position on the line of the River 
Dyle. The movement was completed on 
the 12th ; the dispositions of the Armies 
are given earlier. 

As a result of the Allied conference at 
Casteau on May 12 General Billotte was 
given tin* task of coordinating the French, 
British and Belgian armies. The situation 
was becoming gi*ave. The fighter group 
of the Air Component of the B.E.F. had 
aheady suffered heavily in action and 
was reduced to fifty machines ; in three 
d.iys the R.A.F. had destroyed 101 enemy 
aircraft for a loss of 7S of its own. 
Three squadrons of British figliters arrived 
on May 12. but were given to the Advanced 
Air Striking Force for use on the French 
front. Gort visited King Leopold at 
Brussels and urged tlie strengthening of the 
Belmans on the left of the B.E.F. 

Back to the Escaut 

U PON* tin* flutch capitulation the French 
7th Armv drew back to Antwerp, while 
several ofits divisions (May 15-18) went 
south lo the aid of tin* French 9th Army, now 
retreating before the Panz«*r columns. The 
French Ist Army, on tlie British right, hail 
suffered severely and had given ground. 
In view of the German break-through the 
Dyle line \\a.s heeoming untenable: Billotte 
ordered withdrawal to the Kscaut. sixty miles 
t‘i the rear. This move was comfdeted during 
May Ui-lh. 

Duiing all this tune the R.A.F. bad been 
harassing the (rerman advance, destroying 
bridges over the Meusc (Corap ^ Frem h ‘.Hh 
Army had failed to tultil this vital liuty), 
and. in cooperation with the Flench, bombing 
roads, rail junctions. <*tc. But the fudge 
in the Allied line was widening and ilie 
enemy on the 17th were at Avosnes and 
V<‘rvins. attacking with very large tank 
forcc-s. Xext day (May Is) a thrust wc‘st\vard 
was noticeable, with heavy pre^MiK* ;il 
(biise an<l Landrecii*s ; the enemy crossed 
the Sambiv. Antwerp had been abandoneiL 
though the Belgians were fighting back. 

Germans Reach the Aisne 

O x .May l!i (lie Germans claimed to have 
taken LeCateau and St. (Quentin, while 
they had reaehed the ALne near Ketliel. 
X'ext day tliey were at Laon, and the d.iv 
after tiny clainnsl Arras and Amiens, ft 
was nut till the Ihtli that I.ord Gort hvirned 
frt>m Geix ral Billotte of the extent of thi* 
disa.ster on the Meuse, 

Joining forces, enemy columns swept 
across France towards the coast, opening a 
conidor between (he Allied armies in 
Belgium and the mam forces soutli of the 
Nomine. a result the Air ('om[»oiient 

of the B.E.F. withdrew to Britain. The 
Advanced Aw Striking Force moved its ILQ. 
from Rheims to (Vntral France. 

The line held by the B.E.F. on the 19th 
ran along the K^caut, facing eastward ; 
south it was continued by u foree holding 
tile Ncarpe erossmgs. and still more to the 
.soutli wa^ another force .dong the Carud du 
Xord. Southward the Allied lino went only 
to Pi’romie. Guarding the exposeii right 
Hank was yid another emerg<*ncy force in- 
cfuding (he garrison of Arras. The Krericli 
L*-! Army fell back in the ihrectioii of Douai 
and Cambrai. and on the night of thel'if }i took 
up position on the Escaut; at Bomhain. 
howevi-r, tile line turned westward along 
the Sensee. (iort therefore sent some of his 
troops to hold the canal line X.\V. from 
Douai to I^a HasM-e, Om* force liolding the 
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Canal du Xord was withdrawn to the Scarpe 
east of Arras. By these dispositions Lord 
Gort had established a defensive flank to 
his south. 

British Counter-Offensive 

O x May 20 General Dill. C.l.G.S.. brought 
to Gort instructions from the British 
Cabinet to “ move southward upon 
Amiens . . . and to take station upon the 
left of the French Army.” Instead of tlii< 
operation a modified plan wa- agreed upon, 
an attack in the direction of Arran, for which 
the support of two French dninioii'. was 
promised: but the F>ench were not ready, 
and the British attack was made without 
tliem on the 21st. (A Frencii light meciuinized 
formation coopeiated.) After reaching tlio 
first day's objectives, the Rriti-lj troops were 
witlidraw'n south of Lillt* under threat of 
outranking. 

The French 9tli Army was able to offer 
little further resistance to the Panzer 
divisions, and by May 20 the enem\ had 
readied the Chemin des Dames. With tlie 
taking ot Abbevilh*, on the 21st, the railway 
line connecting the B.E.F. with itn supply 
bases was cut ; two days later the B.E.F. 
had to go on half-rations. 

After consultation between tbe Allied 
commanders on 5Iay 21 it was agreed to 
withdraw from the Escaut. The Alln*d line 
would therefore run from MauJdc N. to 
IJalluin. and thence along the Lys to Ctaatrai 
.Old (Hient ; it was understood that if the 
Belgians were hard prc.*s«;ed they would fall 
back upon the Yser. 

VVeygand’s Abortive Plan 

W EYGANu. who on the 2hth Imd replaced 
(iameiin as C.-in-C., had prepared a 
plan for a big counter-offensive nortli 
and pouth of the corridor, to cdose the gup, 
but this project was based on tiu' false 
assumption tiiat the Friuich held the line of 
tile Somme and !iad ridaken P* ronne. Albert 
and Amiens. Gort prepared to carry out his 
part of till* operation but needed reliefs and 
could not be ready until May 2ti. Before 
then events on other Rectr*rs of the Allied 
front Iiad m.ide the counter-attack impossible 
to execute. 

By May 22 Calais and Boulogne were in- 
vested by the enemy {ftce Chapters sO, 
150) and the sole remaining port for 
supplies was Dunkirk. The area occupied on 
May 24 by the British forces consisteii of a 
rough triangle with its base on the coast 
between Gravelines and Zeebrugge and its 
apex near Douai. The southern face { Douai- 
Gravelines) comprised the Canal line through 
Bethune, Aire. St. Omer and along the Aa to 
the sea ; the eastward side comprised the 
former Escaut line : four British divisions liekl 
the sector along the front ier to Halluin, w hence 
Belgian forces continued it nortli-eastward 
towards Ghent, 

bp till now the brunt of tbe enemy 
assault liad been felt on the Douai-Gra velines 
front, but on the 25th tbe .Southern fC'anaU 
front and the Belgian line wore heavily 
attacked. In consequence the British line 
was extended X. towards Ypre,-. 

It was clear tliat the Wevgand Plan 
could not be carried out. and the hiea of 
a counter-offensive was dropped. I'nder 
tremendous enemy pre.ssuro the Belgian'^ were 
giving ground. Xext morning (May 2b) it 
wa*' Ueculcd to withdraw behind the Ly'.and 
then a tlii-ee-day plan was agreed for short ('ii- 
ing the defence perimeter by some 59-bO 
miles. On the also. Lord Gort was 

given the discr(*tion. if faced with a situation 
in which the safety of tlie B.E.F. would 
predominate, to right a way back to the 
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BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY AND C.I.G.S. VISIT ATHENS 
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arrived at ‘he Greek capital from Ankara for a conference with political and military leaders. In an interlude o 

eir grave official business they visited the Acropolis, and are seen leaving that scene of ancient splendour. 
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coast for re-embarkation of as many of the 
troops as could be slaved. On the evening 
of the 2Tth (tort learned of the Belgian 
request for an armistice ; as he states in his 
Despatche-j. he found himself “ faced with 
an open gap of twenty miles between Ypr€*s 
and the sea." 

Critical Situation on Belgian Front 

T he Belerians had conformed to the Briti'^h 
withdrawal on ]May 21 to the line of the 
Lys : tlie surrender of Walcheren Island 
by the Dutcli defenders on tbe 19th had 
opened a irrave threat from that direction. 
On the 24th the enemy crossed the Lys at 
Coiirtrai and a big battle began. A mass 
air att.ick was ilelivered on the entire 
Belgian sfctur : with fresh troops the 
Germans stiiick from !Menin to Ypres and 
tried to sep. irate the Belgian and Briti>h 
forces, but wt ve held on a lino from Ypres to 
Roulers. >.'<*ne the le-'S. the Belgian situa- 
tion was eritieat. On the night of May 2.5- 
26 an anti-tank barrier was improvised fioiii 
raihv.iv wagons placed end to end on the 
lin»' b(‘tween Y]ires and Roulers. At several 
points the froid w.as givirig way ; the last 
reserves were thrown in. 

\ Doomed Army 

B y May 2.5 all h(»])e of saving the Belgian 
Arrnv had disappeart‘<li hut its soldiei's 
fought on for another two days. The 
Allies were surrounded, with only the perilous 
way to the s^a open, and this avenue hour 
by hour growing narrower. At dawn King 
Leopold s<>nt a message to London describing 
the dangers of his Army’s position, but the 
accidental deatli of General Biilotto on tin' 
21st and the ronseipient breakdown of com- 
niunications prevented sucli a ines.sage being 
forwarded to the French High Cnmin.ind. 
Next day the Belgian Command lianded to 
the French Mission a note stating that the 
Army had n<‘arly reach(‘d tin* limits of its 
endurance ; the enemy was then attacking 
from F^ecloo to Menin. In tlie evening. 
General Blanchard, wlio came to repl.ice 
Billotte as coordinator of the Allied Armies, 
told the King the British were witiidraw ing 
to the rear on the Lille-Ypres line and w«‘re 
evacuating the frontier position on the 
Belgian right. That evening the King moved 
his G.TI.(^. to Middelkerke. on the coast near 
Ostend. 

King Leopold Capitulates 

O N the 27th the enemy penetrated the 
Belgian front ne.ar ^Maldeghein, L^rsel. 
Thielt. and Roulers. A five-mile g.ip 
W’a.s breached and the way w.is left open to 
Bruges. About midday the King telegraphed 
to Lord Gort that the time is rapitlly 
approaching vhen they” (tht‘ Belgian 
troops) ■' will be unable to continue the 
fight. Tlie King will be forcetl to capitu- 
late to avoid .1 collapse.” Two hours later 
the Fr<‘in h liaison authorities were told that 
the Belgian fouit was “about to break like 
a worn bow-string.” 

At 5 p.m on May 27 King Leopold derided 
to ask the G<*rniaris for an armistice, and the 
h’l'eiich and Biiti>h missions were inff»rined. 
An <‘MVo_\ was s«‘nt to the German lligli 
Command and returni'd with the demaiul 
for unconditional surrender. Leo])old ab- 
sented to the-e l«>rms. and proposed that 
firing should eease .d 4 a.m. on May 2S. 
The I’rotoeol fd (’a]>itulation wa-> signed on 
the 2.sth. At 9 a.m. the German Command 
demanded free pUb-sage for its column^ 
towards tlie >ea. The King took up hi-b 
quarters at tlie Chilean of Laekim ,!> a 
prisoner of w.ir. (.s’rr Chafders y.5-.Si): aNu. 
lor a later revaluation <T the Belgian 
campaign. Chapters 14,5-116.) 


Fighting a Way to the Sea 

T he Dunkirk perimeter (see Chapter 90). 
within wliich the B.E.F. was now' to be 
withdrawn, ran from a point between 
Gravelines and Dunkirk to Nieuport in 
Belgium. Inland the line went X.E. 
through Bergues, Fumes and so to the coast. 
By -May *4n the British units were within the 
arc^a allotted, and the work of eiiibarkatioii 
was going on. Besides the B.K.F,, parts of 
the Flench 1st and 7tli -^Viniies were witli- 
drawn into the Dunkirk perimeter. French 
troofis shared witli British the rearward 
defence for some ilays ; then took over 
the rearguard and fought on to cover tlie 
evacuation. (4eneral Frioux. of the French 
1st -Vrmy. was cajitured with some of liL 
troops, luit many fought a way out and w'cre 
evacuated with the B.E.F. 

Diinkirk itself was lield by the I'rench, and 
certain French divisions occupied the sector 
west of the town. Embarkation had begun 
on tlie 2t)th and sonu* lOjMKt men had been 
taken olT b\ the afternoon of the 2Sth. 
Despite sln4hng and aerial bombing and 
machine-gun attacks, tlie evacuation went 
steadily on and Increased in rapidity. Mom 
than a hundred thousand Frencli Iroop.s ha<l 
made their way into the ])eiiin4“ter : i»y tla- 
.30th. SO. 000 of the B.E.F. out of 25thO()H 
remained. Next day Lord (iort left for 
Fngl.ind, under ordem of the Government. 
He (h legateil Ids coinm.ind to M.j|or-(Ten. 
th<- lion. H. R. L. G. Alexander, who stayed 
until tile remnant of the B.E.F. in a position 
to he evacuate<l (20.090 men) were safeK 
away. By miiinight of June 2—3 the task 
had been linislied. The linal tally of those 
saved was 21L'532 lit men and 13.0.53 
casualties : in addition 112.546 Allied trooj>s 
wore brought away, mostly f'rench. (.s'c/’ 
aUo ('hapters 147-14S.) 

Small Craft at Dunkirk 

O N May 14 the British Admiralty had 
broailcast an ordm* for owin‘rs of small 
craft to send in particulars within a 
fortnight. From selecte<l V(.‘ss,4s was formed 
the Small Vessels Fool. Twelve days later a 
call was made on the Pool; in all more than 
600 small vessi ls of all kinds, manind by 
volunteers, proceeded to tln' watiT ofi 
Dunkirk to feny men from the be.iches 
to waiting wai-ship'b and other craft. The 
Admiralty annoiimed that 222 naval vessels 
anti 605 other Britisli cratt took part ; six 
destroyers and 24 minor war vessels w t re lost. 

Churchill at the Helm 

P OLITICAL reactions to the momentous 
e\ents in Fdanders .ind Fr.ince, coming 
after the Norwt'gi.ui setback, were 
grave. In Britain (-May 2) .Mr. Chamberlain 
had made a stattanent on the Norway opera- 
tions ; on -May 7->* there was a debate in 
both Housiw. Cliallenged by the Labour 
Party on the Stli, the Commons divided : 
2tSl vott's were cast for the Government 
.uid 200 against. In the late afternoon of 
the loth .Mr. Chainherlain resigned the 
Premiership : Mr. Chuirbill then became 
Prime Minister and formed a Cabinet in 
W’hicli nieiiihei's <pf tin* Opposition were 
included. (’haniherlain remained as Lord 
Pie-ident of the Council. Mr. -Vttlee (Lord 
Privy Seal). LonI H.ilifax (Foreign Secretarv), 
-Mr. Cdeeiiwooil. Mr. -Mexander (Admiraltv), 
Mr. Eden (W.ir). and Sir Arehihald Sinclair 
(Air) were tin* other inembeis. 

Att<*r tile withdrawal of the B.K.F. 
France h.id to f.ice the Germans along 
tile Somme and the Eastern Defences with 
consider.ahly diminished strength : slve l.ad 
lost her 1st. 7th, and 9th -Vruins?, pi^s 
the nine liib-t-hne divisions of tin* B.K.F. 
There still rein.iiii'Mi the Bnlib.}) 5ist (Higli- 
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land) Division, which had been sent to the- 
Saar some iiKUiths earlier; also the British 
1st Armoui-ed Division disembarked at 
(.’herbourg from May' 20 and sent to the 
Somme. The stoiy of these British forma- 
tions is told in Chapters 03 and 149. 

Battle of France Begins 

T here was a lull until June 5, when, with 
German forces mar^liallod now .dong 
the S( mine to the sea. a si'cond massive 
thrust was licgun (Chapters 95. 98). On th<‘ 
6th Reynaiid reconstructed his Cabinet, him- 
.self taking over from Daladier the control of 
Foreign AffcUi-s. By this time the French 
were giving ground at both ond« of the 
long battle-line : the enemy was advancing 
along the coast and along the Aibdte canal 
near Soi^b.(*ns. while he liad captured the 
crt*st of the Ciu niin des I)aint‘s, Next dav 
the -\)lii‘d line had been pierced at &e\eral 
points ; oil the Nth the Germans broke 
through between the Bresle and tlu* Seine 
and reached Forges les Kaiix. Attacking in 
forci' from Bethel to the -Vrgcuino. tlio enemy' 
on the 9th thieatened the rear of the .Maginot 
defences and prepared for a drive along the 
Maine valley to the capital. Advance enemy 
motorized units reached Rouen, and others 
appeared some 35 miles from Paris. The 
Aisne was crossiui at Soissons. 

Tht'ri* Were now (June 10) three main 
thrust discernible tow'ards Paris — across the 
lower Seine, tliruugh the valley of the Ourq, 
and to tlie east fd Kheims. At this moment 
Italy declaii'd war on France and Britain ; 
liostilities Were timed to begin at inulnight on 
tile 11th. On the 10th the French Govern- 
ment moved to Tours. Next day the French 
were across tlie Marne, and tlie Seine defences 
hail been j>enetrated in .some place.s. There 
was inti-nse jiressuiv at Montmedy. Rbeims 
was lost on June 12. and Havre on the coast 
was menaced. Tours was bombed by 
German aircraft ; Weygaml told the French 
Cabinet tliat the military situation was 
desperate, and tliere was talk of asking tlie 
enemy* for an ;H'mistice, The Gorm.iiLs were 
now approaching the suburbs of Paris, and 
on Juiu' 13 the milit.iry commander declari'd 
Paris an open city. 

Enemy at the Gates of Paris 

G erman columns closed in on Paris: the 
5Iontmedy hinge-point of the -Maginot 
defences was he.ivily attacked. The 
French Cabinet considered asking for an 
arrm-,tice. and the British Government was 
asked whether it would release France from 
her obligation not to negotiate for an 
armistice or peace without British consent. 
Mr. Ciiurclnll. with I.ords Halifax and Beaver- 
‘brook. Were at Tours by invitation of M. 
Reynaud. It was agreed that another 
appeal should be made for help to President 
Roosevelt, and that a further meeting ot 
French and British leaders should tlien take 
place before decisive action on armistice 
negotiations. (The French account does not 
mention the arrangement for further con- 
sultation to take place after receiving the 
re])ly of the President.) 

The (h-rmans entered Paris on June 14; 
the same d.iy the French (tovermuent was 
tianstt'rred to Bordeaux. Yerdun fell on 
the 15th, and German columns crossed 
the Hhine into Alsace. Italians advanced 
into Sa\ oy and to the N. of Nice. On Sunday. 
Jvine H>. the British Government proposed 
an -Vet ol Union with France — an indissoluble 
union between the two nations, with recipro- 
cal citizeiisliip. J'he war would he continued 
with all the energy of the two counlries. 
TluTe Were many meetings of the French 
Cabinet ; at the last, about 10 .it night, a 
\bte was taken on the proposal to ask for an 


armistice ; 13 votes were cast in favour and 
two less against. Upon this Reynaud 
resigned and Petain formed a Government ; 
Petain requested the Spanish Ambassador to 
France to communicate a request to Hitler 
for an armistice. At this time Mr. Churchill 
was in a train at London about to start for 
Bordeaux for the final conference with 
Reynaud. arranged three days before. He 
cancelled his journey and. after a meeting 
of the British Cabinet, sent a message to 
Petain remintling the French Oovernnient 
of the still existing conditior^ which forbade 
separate peace negotiations. 

On the French front conditions had 
deteriorated and the Maginot defences had 
been rendered useless by the rapid German 
advance in their rear. There was little 
military activity by Italy. Marshal Petain 
on June 17 broadcast the announcement 
that he had taken over the Premiership ; he 
went on to say that “ we must cease to fight.” 
Berlin broadcast the statement that Hitler 
ami Mus'solini would confer on the French 
request. Meanwhile the pursuit of the French 
Army would continue. On the ISth Petain 
and Weygand ordered that resistance was 
to go on until there was an assurance that 
Germany and Italy would agree to honour- 
able armistice terms. But concurrently all 
large French towns were declared ” open,” 
to save them from bombardment. Every- 
where the German armies pressed on. though 
resistance was weakening. The Swiss frontier 
was reached on the ITth ; by the I9th the 
enemy was at Lyons. Almost half the 
country had been captured. 

France Makes Peace 

T he German reply reached Bordeaux on 
the ISth and ask<‘d for the names of 
four French plenipotentiaries : tb(«?e 
were sent on the I9th, and tlio meeting with 
the Germans was arranged to take place at 
Compi gne on the 21st. Hero, in the railway 
carriage in which the Germans had been 
received in 1918, the French delegates were 
given the German terms. The French 
Cabinet considered them during June 22. 
At 6.5<) p.m. that evening the armistice was 
*>igned. Tlie terms are printed in pages IQIS- 
1019. (,sVc Chapters !H5, 98.) The Fn-ncli 
Armistice did not come into force until 
France had negotiated one with Italy, and 
Italy had in duo course notified the (German 
government of its being concluded. The 
French plenipotentiaries proceeded to Rome 
where, on June 24 at 0.15 p.m., the armistice 
with Italy was signed. Hostilities in France 
ceased on June 25 at 1.35 a.m., though some 
troops in the Maginot defences fought on in 
ignorance until the 21)th. 

Soon after hostilities between France and 
Germany and Italy had thus ceased France, 
dismembered and, many Frenchmen felt, 
dishonoured, tore up her Liberal Constitution 
and entered upon a dictatorial regime under 
the aged Petain. On June 28 de Gaulle, 
recently promoted General, met Mr. Churchill 
in London and outlined a fighting policy for 
the Free French. 

Swift Preventive Action at Oran and Dakar 

P ETAIN, begging off solemn obligations to 
the British, declined to secure his 
former Allies against a French Fleet in 
German hands, a decision which involved 
Britain in taking steps, both by seizure and 
gunfire, to prevent that event. With the 
lack of integrity of Petain went the 
treachery of Admiral Darlan. On July 3, 
failing acceptance of British proposals for 
the safety of the French fleet at Oran, a 
British battle squadron fired on and sank 
a number of the French warships. Five 


davs li»t«‘r, at Dakar, the French wai'ship 
“ Richelieu ” was immobilized by the Royal 
Navy. ” {nee Chapter l05). 

These sad actions were among the final 
episodes in a series of incredibilities, among 
which, for the British people, was a French 
government alined with the traditional 
enemy of that land and even malevolent 
towards her old comrades in arms. On 
July 30 France and French North Africa 
were classed as enemy-controlled territory. 
On September 23 an abortive attempt was 
made to seize Dakar by British ships carrying 
Free French under dc Gaulle who, in face 
of strong opposition, preferred to discontinue 
the action rather than fight his own country- 
men who refused to transfer allegiance to him. 

Now the apathy of the “ phoney war ” 
period was chang<‘d to a realization of the 
dire seriousness to Britain and the likelihood 
of a large-scale invasion. On .Tuly 14 the 
roar of the British lion w.is heard in B<T]in. 
when Mr. Churchill broadcast and sNson* that 
London should he in ashes before “ it sliould 
be tamely and abjectly enslaved.” The 
Battle f»f France was ended : the Battle of 
Britain had begun. 

Battle of Britain Begins 

A lready — June 29 — the Channel Islands 
were in German hands. Soon the air 
bombardment of Britain was reveided 
as Hitler’s first mode of direct attack as 
prelude to a large-scale attempt at in- 
vasion. By August 8, 258 men, women ant) 
children had been killed from the air. 

Let us, for a moment, look at this phase 
from Hitler’s viewpoint. He had envisage<i 
a swift conqiK'st of Britain, dooming that 
essential for the fulfilment of his grandiose 
imperial dream. He knew by this time that. 
«‘Vcn with the advantage of surprise, a sea- 
borne invading force i:*.volves terrific casinil* 
ties. Novel theless. Hitler decided that what 
Napoleon deemed impos.Mble and \shal Von 
Moltko decided against could be ilone. 
Shipping of every Lind was concentrated in 
the Channel ports from Norway, (Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, and numbers of invasion 
barges were marshalled. Troops were con- 
centrated on the French coast. 

In Britain, coastal d<‘fence works were 
hurried forward. The air bombardment 
steadily increased in ferocity. The Govern- 
ment repeated its warnings against tlie 
invasion threat; yet nothing happened. Had 
Hitler decided as Na]K)leon, standing on the 
lieights above Boulogne, had decided before 
him ? * It seemed so. During this time the 
Home Guard gained both in prestige and 
numbers. But, like the Army, it was handi- 
capped by lack of arms ; our vast los^e*s at 
Dunkirk were being felt. 

Menace of Invasion 

W HY, it is often asked, did not Gennany 
risk invasion in the summer of 1940 
when, as she must well have known, 
British defences were in their rudiment.iry 
stage and her chances of success were at the 
zenitli ? The answer must he that Nazi 
experts regarded invasion hy water as contin- 
gent on complete mastery of the air. That 
mastery was never attained. Speaking on 
the air, September 9, the Prime Minister told 
his hearers that invasion could not long be 
delayed. That by 1942 it had still failed to 
materialize is one of the major strategical 
mysteries of the War. 

The war at sea was blockade and counter 
blockade, a method of applying mutually 
tourniquets designed to stop or impede the 
free flow of commodities. 

The first days of autumn saw Hitler casting 
about for an alternative strategy to replace 
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the abortive blitzkrieg that was to have 
ended in London goose-steps by October. 
His strategy was to make Italy perform to 
full nuisance value in the Mediterranean, 
and to attempt to bring Spain, weak from 
internecine strife, into the Axis to secure 
Gibraltar. France was offered the bait of 
softened terms — at Italy’s expense. Musso- 
lini's cattTwauling for Nice, (’orsica. Jibuti 
and Tunis. Were ignored. On October 4, 
Mussolini and Hitler met at the Hienner. 
On the 28th the Italian'^, who had invaded 
Albania (nee Chapters 121. 129. 152) attacked 
Greece and met with tierce unexpected 
resistance. 

VVavelPs Campaign in Lib\a 

I N Africa. Libya lieing no longer exi><*-,ed 
attack from French Nortli Afii(“a. the 
Italians invaded Egypt (Seydember 12). 
and captured Solium: tliev adv.uice<l in 
great strength to Maktila. but bv December 
Imperial forces had tlie --ituation in hand 
and were advancing swiftly and ■'tnuigly. 
covering 500 miles in two mnntbs and taking 
llb.tiOO prisoners. The neces>>itv to send 
assistance to Greece .at that point hampered 
a camyi.iign conducted with brilli.ince by 
General Sir Archibald Wavell. (See Ghayiters 
131. 153.) 

On DecemVicr 23 hnptui.d trooyis were 
shelling Hanlia from Halfaya aiul our 
Intelligence was discovering that no pn-onei 
taken bad the remotest notion of wb\ he bad 
linen called on to tight Britain. On Uhristmas 
Eve Mr. Churchill broadcast to the Italian 
people in an attempt to get the truth to 
them. From that point of the .Vfnenn cam- 
paign onwards it was clear that the state o| 
war between Britain and F'ascist Italy wa- 
one of a regime and not of a yieoyde. The 
Italians desired yieace and friendship. While 
the battle was proceeding well with the 
BritLsh in Libya, and badly for Oraziani 
and Ids lUshenrtened troops. Italy was 
''iifforing defeats in her attemyd to hold 
what she had snatched after the fall (.d 
France — British Sitmaliland. In August. 
1940. tlie Negus of Abyssinia was organizing 
troops in Khartoum and making liaison 
with tlic chiefs of Gojiam for the ilrive to 
recover iiis stolen realm. The last two 
months of the year were a period of skir- 
mishes (preliminary to the great battles which 
extinguished the African Kmyure of Italy. 

On the home front tlie chief events of the 
year’s end were ; November 9, registration 
of men of 20-38 ; a general quickening ot 
the national consciousness that (.production 
I^igged and that the blame lay with both 
workers and works managements. October 
0—9, the Trade Union Congress met at South- 
port and gave a hundred per cent endorse- 
ment to the country's war aims. Rations 
were reduced on September 30 : butter wa.-' 
cut to 2 oz. per week ; meat was reduced by 
4d. per week (2n, 2d. to Is. lOd.). 

World-wide War Thr^at^ned 
'T^he end of 1940 brought a change in the 
A general war scene in that it saw the 
passing of its localized character and 
extension, and threat of extension, to world- 
wide dimensions. Opinion in America, where 
the Isolationist was rec«»iving a set-back, wa.s 
hardening. It was clear to many that the 
L .vS.A. must be involved sooner or later on 
tlie side of the Allies. In the East, the whoh- 
''trategic position had been modilied by the 
occupation of northern Indo-China by Japan, 
giving her air bases within range c>f the Burma 
Road and making the first step toward- 
the later aggressive war down the Mala> 
Peninsula to the Netherlands East Indies, 
So the year passed with clouds of war 
lowering west and east. 


Chapter 152 

ITALO-GREEK CAMPAIGN: FROM CAPTURE OF 
KLISURA TO THE GERMAN INVASION 


Capture of Klisura. Jan. 10, 1941 — Thrust Towards Tepelini — Waved Confers 
with Metaxas — Metaxas' Sudden Death : Alexander Korizis Becomes Premier 
— Great Italian Offensive from Lake Okhrida to the Adriatic : Greeks Stand 
Firm — Hitler Crosses Bulgaria to Bolster up Mussolini's Flagging Armies — 
Nazis Face Greeks Along the Frontiers — Nazi Invasion Begins 
{The earlier story of the campaign is told in Chapters 124 and 129) 


A lthough for the Greek maii-in-the- 
street the new vear of 1941 
opened brightly enough — had not 
the Greek armies m Albania recently 
fought their wav into Argyrokastro and 
Himara 1 Were they not now threaten- 
ing Valona and Berat ?— the better- 
informed were inclined to glimpse behind 
the flag-decked streets and cheering 
crowds the hollowness of the victory 
that had been won. True, the Italians 
had been thrashed ; thousands of 
Mussolini's finest troops had been slain, 
wounded, or taken jirisoner, and the 
thousands that remained seemed 
doomed to battle ineffectually against 
the granite wall of Greek resistance. 
But could Hitler afford to let his ally — 
his vassal, rather— be defeated, and 


defeated, moreover, not bv one of the 
great [lowers but by one of the smalle.st 
and, militarily speaking, weakest nations 
of the European family ? Hitler, as the 
event was soon to prove, could not so 
afford and every message that came 
from Buda and Bucharest, Belgrade 
and Sofia contained a note of menace, 
filled as they were with news of German 
troop movements, all directed ominously 
enough down the Danube. 

So far, however, Greece still thought 
of the war as being an Italo-Greek con- 
cern. Con.^iderable a.ssistauce had been 
rendered to the Greeks by the British, 
it was true ; thus altogether .some 
5, OH) men of the R.A.F. and ancillary 
troops liad come to Greece, and much 
war material, largely drawn from the 
huge quantities left behind by 
t he Italians inthe Libyan battle, 
had been landed at the Piraeus. 
Early in January arrived the 
greate.st convoy to date, brmg- 
1 ng tanks, Bren-gun carriers, and 
military supplies of every kind. 
This was the convoy, it may be 
noted, which wasfiercplya.s.sailed 
by the German and Italian air 
forces in the Sicilian Channel on 
January 10, when H.M.S. “ Illiis- 
triou.s ” was damaged and 
H.M.S. '■ Southainjitou ” .«o 

badly mauled that she had to be 
abandoned and subsequently 
>unk by our own forces. 

But no British expeditionary 
force had arrived, nor had the 
Greeks asked for one. Bather 
there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing that, in order to “ keep 
in ” with Germany, Greece must 
not accept too much help from 
Britain. As yet Germany had 
done little or nothing to a.s.sist 



KLISURA, BASTION IN ITALIAN 
DEFENCES 

The key-town ol Klisura. m a gorge which forms a 
gateway between the Macedonian plain and the 
Adriatic, was taken by the Greeks after a month's 
hard fighting on January lo, 1941. Its strategical 
importance, barring the way to Valona, is seen from 
the map at top of page. 

Photo, E.S.A. 


her ally, and the German Lega- 
tion .still functioned in Athen.s. 

Probably in Government 
circles it was realized that this 
state of affairs could not con- 
tinue indefinitely ; but among.-^t 
the population as a whole there 
was a willingne.ss to believe, 
even against all the evidence, in 
( lermany’s good faith. After all. 
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ITALIAN OFFENSIVE OF 
MARCH 9, 1941 

From March 9 to March 15 the Italians strove 
desperately to drive back the Greeks along 
the line (shown dotted) from Lake Okhrida to 
the Adriatic, but the Greeks gave no ground. 

Heavy black line indicates the frontiers 

the Germans had often demon.strated 
their frienAship for Greece, and German 
scholars had revealed the greatness of 
the Greece of antiquity. 

It was hard to reconcile these many 
services with the belief that even now 
Germany was planning invasion and the 
murder of Greek independence. 

As yet the pessimists had little but 
rumour to go upon, and public attention 
was concentrated on the struggle in the 
Albanian mountains, where the Greek 
army was still proving more than a 
match for the Italians. Throughout 
January the communiques spoke of 
local advances along the coast and in the 
centre, of attacks and counter-attacks, 
of stubborn fighting here and there 
along the jagged front. For the most 
part the Greeks made steady progress, 
nibbling their way from point to point 
along the heights ; while the Italians, 
with their tanks and mechanized trans- 
port, preferred the roads along the 
valley's. And that preference proved 



BLENHEIM BOMBERS WHICH AIDED THE GREEKS 

Units of the Royal Air Force began to reach Greece in November, 1940, and during six months 
of arduous service our bombers made some 300 raids. The above photograph shows a Blenheim 
returning to its airfield at dusk after an operation over Albania during December, 1940 
Photo. Ti) iti'ih Official. Croini L'ojpjuffhi 


their undoing, since time and again 
they were outflanked by the Greeks 
moving rapidly along the heights above, 
and in order to avoid being cut oS the 
Italians often had to beat a precipitate 
retreat, leaving hundreds of prisoners 
behind and much of their supplies. In 
the air the Royal Air Force bombed the 
Italian ports on both sides of the 
Adriatic, particularly Valona and Brin- 
disi, while the Italians raided Corfu 
and on occasion ventured as far as the 
Piraeus, the port of Athens, and 
Salonika. Then at sea ships of the Royal 
Hellenic Navy emulated the gallant 
deeds of the soldiers battling their way 
along the snowbound roads and moun- 
tain tracks. Thus on Chri.stmas Eve the 
submarine “ Papanicolis ” (Lt.-Cmdr. 
Milton latrides) worked ha\oc amongst' 
an Italian convoy in the Straits of 
Otranto (see illus. p. 1438), and a few 
days later the submarine " Katsonis ” 
torpedoed and blew up an Italian 
munitions-carrying tanker at Menders 
Point ; .also the destroyer " Aetos '' 
sank an Italian submarine. 

On January 10 the joy-bells pealed 
once again in Athens following the 
announcement that Klisura had fallen 
to the Greek arms. The people poured 
into the streets and vociferously cheered 
King George and General Metaxas 
when they appeared on the balcony of 
the palace, while in the hospitals the 
wounded and frost-bitten raised them- 
selves in their beds and cheered. Klisura 
had been the Greeks’ principal objective 
since the fall of Argyrokastro, inasmuch 
as it was a key town in the defence line 
drawn by the Italians across the 
mountains to bar the way to Valona 


and the heart of Albania. The Italians 
had ringed it with a triple line of 
trenches and concrete emplacements, 
fronted by skilfully-cocstructed belts of 
barbed wire. Everything had been ilone 
to make it impregnable, and the local 
commander had issued the order that 
retreat would be considered tantamount 
to de.sertion. Yet after a month’s hard 
fighting the day came when the Greeks 
carried the last heights above the town 
at the bayonet point. Swarming down 



the mountain side, they entered the 
town hard on the heels of the retreating 
Italians, and were given a great reception 
by those of the Albanian population 
who had remained. As the Italians 
hurried down the road which led to 
Herat they were machine-gunned by 
the R.A.F. A few davs later this fresh 
defeat had its repercussion in the 
Italian High Command ; on January 13 
it was announced that General Soddu, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Albania, 
had resigned, “ for health reasons,” 
and was to be .succeeded by General Ugo 
Cavallero, Chief of the General St.aff. 

Following the capture of Klisura the 
Greeks continued their progre.ss along 
the road to Berat, and also along the 
heights westward in the direction of 
Tepelini, with a view to linking 
up with their columns 
pushing along the coast On Towards 
towards Valona. Little Valona 
information was given 
in the communiques, but tlie tale was 
alway.s one of local progres.s and often 
of captured material and prisoners. 
Thus on January 18 a thousand 
prisoners were claimed, among the 
otiicers being Colonel Mcneghetti of 
the 7-7th Regiment, the “ 'Wolves of 
Tuscany,” which had only recently 
arrived in Albania. Interviewed after 
his capture, Meneghetti said that his 
division had been decimated in the 
course of the ten days’ battle just 
concluded, and he also confirmed the 
reports of increasing desertions from 



TEPELINI REMAINED IN ITALIAN HANDS 

The town of Tepelini, at the junction of the rivers Vijose and Drinon, was the next Greek 
objective after the capture of Klisura, on Jan. lo. It was strongly held by the enemy, however, 
and from it was launched a massive attack during the Italian offensive of March 9—15, 1941. 

Photo. K.X .4 . 
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tlieltaliT,]! lines and of heavy lo-se^ in 
the sea jiassoiie ; tlius he vouchsafed 
the information that a Greek submarine 
had reeentlv torpedoed two Italian 
tran.-])orts, the “ Lombardia ” and the 
■■ Liymia.” So manv prisoners were 
taken in this action that the wits in the 
Athenian cafes exjiressed the view that 
the Tuscan Wolves must have been 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

But m truth the Italians had little 
stomach for war, and none for this kind 
of conflict ; they had expected a war of 
wavine Haifs and blarinji; bands, and 
had made bttle or no iirejiaration for 


Athens when the Greek 
dictator-premier died with 
tragic suddenness — on the 
mormne of January 
following a minor throat 
operation. On a bitterlv 
cold dav he was borne 
to his ur.ive thronuh the 
streets of .Vtlieiis. mourned 
bv all his countrymen, 
thouyh from Rome there 
came the fantastic .story 
that he had died in the 
midst of a revolt by 
the infuriated Athenian 




the actual war of blood and frostbite, 
cold and weariness. J^o wonder the 
prisoners made a melancholy, even a 
pitiable, .spectacle as they were marched 
away down the road to Janina. “ There 
ymes the Second Roman Empire," said a 
Greek officer sardonicallv as he saw one 
batch pa.ss. Of course, the Greeks, too, 
had to face the .same bitter weather, 
to trudge through the same mud and 
flounder in the same deep snowdrifts ; 
like the Italians they suffered from 
wounds and frostbite, they were filthy 
and exhausted by the strain of fighting 
in appalling conditions. Yet they 
struggled on. living on little more than 
a cru.st of bread and melted snow, with 
no fires and little shelter, poor uniforms 
and foots in tatters, and often with no 
gloves. Yet what a difference in their 
morale ! — all the difference that exists 
between free men fighting for their 
homes and conscrijit slaves sent to a 
war for which they have no heart. 

Twice in January General Wavell 
flew across from Alexandria for a 
conference with General Metaxas and 
the Greek High Command. On the 
second occasion he had hardly left 


populace. He had been Prime Minister 
of Greece since 1936, and as the man 
who retorted ■' No ’’ to Mus.solini's 
demand that Greece should open her 
gates to the Italian invader, lie will 
live in her history. His passing made an 
irreparable ^a|) in the Greek front, 
but a few hours after tiis death a 
successor was found in the person of 
Alexander Korizis, Governor of the 
National Bank of Greece. The new 
Premier jiledged himself to continue 
Meta.xas’ ])oliey of victory over the 
foreign aggre.ssor and of social jnogress; 
for the rest, the Cabinet remained in 
office. 

During February fighting continued 
in Albania, more particularly in the 
central sector, where, in the middle of 
the month, the Greeks delivered a 
large-scale attack which was attended 
by a considerable measure of success, 
some 7,0(Xt prisoners being taken. 
March came, and Cavallero, urged on 
by his master in Rome, planned a great 
offensive in which he hoped to hack his 
way through the Greek lines. But news 
of the approaching stroke trickled 
through to the Greeks, and on March 6 



IRREPARABLE LOSS TO GREECE - 
On January 29, 1941, General John Metaxas 
died, after serving his country as Premier 
since 1936. Above, Metaxas at his desk ; 
centre, the funeral procession in Athens. 
Below, Alexander Korizis, who succeeded 
Metaxas ; a former Minister ot Social Wel- 
fare, he died less than three months later, 
on April 18. 

Photos, British Official. Crovn Cojpjrujht , 

: Kerfstoup 



General Papagos anticipated the Italians 
by launching a local offeii'^ive of his 
own, gaining the mastery of the territory 
which the Italians had intended to 
be their jumping-off ground. Cavallero 
took several days to reorganize, but on 
March 9 he hurled his legions against 
the Greek lines, so that fiom Lake 
Okhrida to the Adriatic there was one 
long battle-front blazing with furious 
war. The principal zone of ojieratioiis 
was the sector facing Tepolini. extending 
from the valley of the Aoos to the 
southern slopes of Mount Tomori. On 
this narrow front — it w'as barely 20 
miles in width — seven Italian divisions 
were flung into the fight, .supported by 
picked regiments of Blackshirts and 
storm troops. For six days the battle 
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FROM THE GREEK SIDE 

Some idea of the difficult terrain 
and wintry conditions encountered 
by the advancing Greeks is given 
by these photographs. Top, Red 
Cross convoy with wounded return- 
ing from Albanian front ; centre, 
Greek policeman at crossroads, one 
of which leads to Tirana, Albanian 
capital ; below, Greek bivouac in 
the mountains. 

Photos, Bosshard 
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raged continuously, but in spite 
of the frantic efforts of the 
Alpini and Bersaglieri the Greek 
line held. 

The attackers suffered thou- , 
?ands of ca.sualtie.s- — among 

them several members of the 
Fascist Grand Council, including 
Barbarini and Bottai, Minister of 
Education, who were among the 
^laiii, and Professor Pellegrini. ■ ; 

It was reported that Mussolini 
himself was present at the 
Italian H.Q., and, if so, his humiliation 
and consecjuent rage must have been 
extreme. " The enemy has failed 
to occupy a yard of territory,” said 
a semi-official statement issued in 
Athen.s, " and the offensive has been 
completely checked.” 

A few days later the Italians 
resumed their offensive — this time on 
a more limited front — and again all 
the attacks were blasted by the Greek 
guns. “ The losses of the Italians were 
terrific,” said the announcer on Athens 
radio on March 20 ; as they came on 
in waves they were mown down in 
ma.sses, and the field was strewn with 
dead.” He concluded with a tribute 
to the part played by the R.A.F. in this 



battle, as in all its predece.ssors : “ An- 
other day of Mussolini’s spring has 
added more victory posies to Greek and 
British buttonholes.” 

But now the Greeks, although they 
had more than held their own in the 
fight with the Italian.® in the Albanian 
mountains, were nerving themselves 
to a struggle with a far more dangerou.s 
foe. As March opened the German 
legions crossed the Danube into Bul- 
garia, and by the evening of March 3 
Hitler’s troops faced the Greek sentries 
on the frontier. 

Yet even now there were some in 
Greece who could not bring themselves 
to believe that Germany was about to 
add their country to the ever-lengthen- 
ing list of her guiltless victims ; they 
tried to convince them.selves that 
Hitler’s armies just across the 
frontier in Bulgaria were nothing 
but a demonstration in force, 

' dispatched as the prelude to 
an ultimatum to Athens to 
order the British— few as these 
helpers were — to withdraw from 
Greece. 

This is the motif that runs 
through the nobly expressed 
Open Letter to Adolf Hitler ” 
by Georges Vlachos, published 
in an Athens newspaper on 
March 8. 

“ Excellency,” it began, “Greece, 
as you know, wished to keep out 
of the present war , . . beca use 

she was exhausted, because she had 
fought many wars, and because her 
geographical po-^ition is such that she 
could not have as an enemy either 
the Germans on land or the English 
at sea. 'But then the Helle 
sunk, and Greece turned — do you 
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remember, Excellency ?— towaids yours?<‘lf, 
and asked for your protection. In reply she 
was advised not to offer any pretext, i.e. 
not to mobilize and to stay quiet. Then 
on October 28 came the Italian ultimatum.” 

•“ To whom then could Greece have turned ? 
Towards Italy, whose valueless signature 
wo had in our pocket with the remains of th<_‘ 
torpedoes ? Towards yourself 'i But un- 
fortunately that very morning you were at 
Florence. . . . So Greece turned to the 

only signatory of her independence that was 
left, to the English. And those whose own 
homeland was in flames, who were keeping 
anxious watch and ward on the ('hannel, 
uh'*, they said it themselvf's. had not 
sufficient material for their own defence 
they came, and came immediately, ^^ithout 
haggling, without excuses, th(*y came, and a 
fs'W days later on the front in the mountains 
of Epirus, wlierethe brutal Italian aggression 
liad begun, fell togetlu'r the Greek troops 
and the first English airman. 

But it was not we. your Excellem > , 
who made the Kngh''h come to 
Greece. It was the Itahan-'. And 
now you wish us to say farc\^^■ll 
to those whom the Italians brought 
here. So be it. Let us say it. But 
to whom? To the living. But how 
can we throw out the dead ? Those 
who died on our mountains. Those 
wlio, wounded, fell to earth in Attica 
and dr(‘w there their last breath, 

Tliose who at a time wlieii their own 
country was in flames came to Greece 
and fought tliere, died there, and 
found their graves there.” 

“Listen, your Excellency. ’Alachos 
continued. “ There are decd«! wiiich 
cannot he done in Greece, and that 
Is one of them. We cannot throw 
out either the living or the dead. 

We will throw out no one ; but 
W’e shall stand here upright by 
their side until the day when the 
ssunshine breaks through the storm.” 

In another passage Vlachos 
said the Italians had been 
thrashed openly and for all 





ITALIANS IN ALBANIA 

Centre, Italian prisoners captured 
in the fighting around Khsura, taken 
by the Greeks on January lo, 1941. 
Lower photograph, airborne Italian 
troops just after landing in Albania. 

At the top of page is a scene when 
Greeks m forward positions fired 
upon an advancing Italian patrol. 
PhotO'', Ifafe Wo)lfi , A'^sociate I 
P/eori, Phinct Xeir^ 

eternity ; and asked, pertinently 
enough, would not public 
opinion of the whole world be 
certain of this thrashing as soon 
as a single German soldier 
stepped on to Greek soil 1 
Everyone was saying that 
Hitler intended to invade 
(4reece, but 

“ we do not believe that your army 
is willing to disgrace itself by such 
an action. We do not believe that 
a great power armed to the teeth 
with a population of 85 millioiLs 
. . , wishes to attack on the 

flank a little country, already struggling 
fur its liberty against an empire of 45 million 
men.” 



'• What would your army do ? ” aski'd 
\Tachos in conclusion, “ if instead of horse 
and artillery w’e sent to receive them on 
the frontier our twenty thousand wounded 
in their bloody bandages ? But no, that can- 
not be. Small or groat, that part of the 
Greek army w’hich can be sent there will 
stand in Thrace as they have stood in 
Epirus. There they will await the return 
from Berlin of the Runner, w’ho came five 
years ago to light the torch at Olympus. 
We shall see this torch light a fire, a fire 
which will light this little nation, which lias 
taught all other nations how to live, and 
will now teach them how to die.” 

At this new and greater crisis the little 
country, it was plain, was not to be 
intimidated. On March 2 Mr. Eden 
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BULGARIA JOINS THE AXIS 

Top, at Vienna on March i, 1941, Bulgaria 
adheres to the Tripartite Pact : Bogdan 
Filoff (left) signs for Bulgaria ; Ribbentrop 
(centre), for Germany; and Ciano (right), for 
Italy- In lower photograph King Boris 
confers with Field-Marshal List, German 
commander -in -chief in the Balkans 
campaign. 

Fhoto^, A^^o/'inied 

and Geivral Sir John Dill arrived in 
Athens on an official visit, and had long 
discussions with King George and M. 
Korizis ; the two Governments, it was 
announced in a communique issued 
three days later, proceeded to a thorough 
review of the situation in the Balkans, 
where all their efforts continued to be 
directed towards preventing an exten- 
sion of the war. They found them- 
selves in complete agreement on all 
aspects of the situation. In a message 
to the Greek jieople on the conclusion of 
his visit Mr. Eden expressed England's 
pride that the Eoyal Navy and the Koyal 
Air Force had had the privilege of con- 
tributing to the Greeks’ magnificent 
victories. 

“ It v\as f,aid in Athens. 2. POO ye.irs ago. 
that the secret of iiappiness is freedom and 
that the secret of freedom is courage. You 
are giving new life to this great tradition 
• . . the future may be arduous, but 

be assured we .sliaU not rest or falter until 
the final victory has been won.” 

Throughout March the German men- 
ace grew apace and, following the 


absorption of Bulgaria into the Axis 
fold, tremendous pressure was brought 
to bear on A'ugoslavia to submit like- 
wise. On March 25 the Greeks cele- 
brated the 120tb anniversarv of tbeir 
country’s independence — celebrated it 
in a mood of ardent enthusiasm, tinged 
with a grim reali.sm. 

“As in 1821, so in 1941,” said M. 
Alexander Korizis m an address to 
members of the Metaxas Youth Move- 
ment, “ the same divine spirit moves us, 
the same high moral ideals and faith in 
freedom and honour.” " Ou this day 
of proud memories,” said Mr. Churchill 
in a special message to the Greek people, 

1.IS7 


■■ I would add one brief tribute to those 
which the whole civrilized world is 
paying to the valour of the Greek 
nation. One hundred and twentv years 
ago all that was noble.st in England 
strov^e in the cause of Greek independ- 
ence and rejoiced in its achievement. 
Today that epic struggle is being 
repeated against greater odds but with 
equal courage and with no less certainty 
of success. M'e in England know that 
the cause for which Bvroii died is a 
sacred cause ; we are resolved to 
sustain it.” On April 6 German troops 
crossed the frontier from Bulgaria ; 
the invasion of Greece had begun. 
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WHEN AUSTRALIANS 
CAPTURED TOBRUK 

On the evening of January 20, 
1941, our guns began a heavy 
bombardment of Tobruk, and 
next day sappers cleared a way 
through the wire. Then Aus- 
tralian infantry swept down 
through gaps m the wire (top) on 
to enemy trenches and stormed 
the perimeter. Through the day 
and night the British advance 
went steadily on ; the old 
cruiser ‘San Giorgio' had been 
immobilized by R.A.F. bombers 
on January 19, and was there- 
upon used as a floating battery 
by the Italians ; she is seen in 
the centre photograph, beyond 
the trail ot smoke from burning 
oil dumps. Tobruk surrendered 
on the 22nd, over 15,000 prisoners 
being taken ; some Italian naval 
prisoners are seen being marched 
away in lower photograph. 

Photos, British Official: 

Crown Copyright 
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Chapter 153 

WAVELL’S LIBYAN CAMPAIGN: TO THE 
CAPTURE OE BENGHAZI, FEBRUARY, 1941 

Progress During January — The Advance to Tobruk — Spoils of Victory — Stiff 
Enemy Resistance at Derna — Fine Work by Creagh's Armoured Force : the 
Dash Across the Desert to Soluk — Italians Intercepted at Beda Fomm — Fall 
of Benghazi — All Cyrenaica in British Hands — ChurchilTs Tribute 
(For earlier operation': amt an appt eciation of strategy see Chapters 130 and 131) 


A fter capturing; Bardia (see Chap. 
1 31) thi' Army of tho Nile 
pressed on along the coast and 
across the desert wastes to Tobruk. 
jVlready. indeed, Graziani’s naval base 
and military stronghold had been 
practically invested by the British 
advanced units, and by January G 
an iron ring had been drawn com- 
pletely about the outer perimeter of 
the defence system, some 3lJ miles in 
length. For a fortnight General Wilson 
made his preparations, bringing up fresh 
troops, guns and tanks in readiness 
for the onslaught. At nightfall on 
January 20 the British guns began a 
contimiou.s bombardment of the enemy’s 
positions, and at dawn the next day the 
infantry and tanks went over the top, 
preceded by a colossal box barrage. 

After the Australian sappers had 
cleared a way through the enemy wire 
and rendered harmless many of the 
minefields and booby traps with which 
■the de.sert had been liberally be- 
sprinkled, the Australian infantiy swept 
down on the Italian trenches and gun 
pits. The outer perimeter of the defences 
wa.s soon stormed, and through the gaps 
pushed the British tanks and motorized 
detachments. The inner perimeter, 19 


mill'-, long, w.rs still held by the de- 
fenders, however, and there was par- 
ticularly heavy fighting in the neigh- 
bourhood of the forts Pilastrino, Solario 
and Airente, lying on tlie high ground 
to the south-west of Tobruk. But before 
evening these, too, had fallen to the 
Australians, and as night fell the 
vanguard of the attackers was only 
two miles from Tobruk itself. Action 
continued throughout the night — a 
night lit by the tlames rising from 
the ships blazing in the harbour, in- 
cluding the old warship “ San Giorgio.” 


.At break of day on January 22 tlie 
Australians renewed their advance and 
swept aside the last defenders of Tobruk. 
-At 10.15 a.m. the town surrendered. 
Shortly afterwards the Australian briga- 
dier received the town’s formal sub- 
mission. “ The town capitulates and all 
the troops are disarming,” said Admiral 
Vietina, commander of the naval base, 
who was accompanied by General della 
Mura, commander of the 61st Metro- 
politan Division, and Major-General 
Barberis, commander of the garrison 
troops ; the Brigadier in his reply 








ARTILLERY WHICH DETERMINED FATE OF TOBRUK 

The advance on Tobruk was covered by a mighty box-barrage put up by British guns, one of 
which is seen in action in the top photograph. Thus protected, our infantry and tanks went 
‘ over the top. ’ Casualties in the operation were remarkably light — less than 500. Lower 
photograph is a close-up of an Italian field gun of the Tobruk defences. 

Photos, British Oficuil . Crown Copyiiqht; E.X.A. 
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ordered that the position of everv mine- 
field in the harbour and town should 
be at once indicated to his men. Fighting 
continued in the western sector for a 
few hours more, but by the evening 
resistance was at an end'. Over 15,000 
prisoners were taken and some hundreds 
of guns. The attackers’ casualties were 
still extraordinarily light — under 500, 
MJiile the long columns of Italian 
prisoners passed eastwards on their way 
to Egypt, AVilson's men pressed on to 
the we.st. The Italian aerodrome at 
Gazala was occupied by our mechanized 
units on January 24, and the advance 
was continued to Derna, some lOO 
miles west of Tobruk. Its garrison was 
smaller than Tobruk’s, and its defence.s 
were far less strong ; yet it was here 
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ARMY OF THE NILE CONQUERS CYRENAICA 

This map illustrates the rapid progress of Wavell's Army along the coastal road to Benghazi, and 
the dashing advance of the armoured force which cut across the desert via Mekih and Msus to 
intercept Italian troops withdrawing from the capital of the province. Important dates are ; 
capture of Bardia, Jan. s, 1941 ; Tobruk, Jan. 22 ; Derna, Jan. 30 ; and Benghazi, Feb. 6. 
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that the Italian.s offered their litifltest 
re.sistance of the two months’ campaign. 
It wa.s only a delaying action, however, 
designed to give time for the men of the 
garrison to be withdrawn along the road 


to Barce and Benghazi. By.Januarv 27 
battle had been joined. An Italian 
counter-attack in .some force was speedily 
rrushed, and then for some days an 
artillery duel was in progress, while in 
I.yto 


the de.sert to the south there were bitter 
clashes between the infantry and tanks 
of both sides. Then the 19tli Australian 
Infantry Brigade carried the heights of 
the wadi aboye Derna at the bayonet 
point, repelled another Italian counter- 
attack with heayy lo.s.ses to the enemy, 
and oyerran the outposts. On January 
.30 the Australian and British troops 
poured down the side of tlie escarpment 
and captured the town. Their adyance 
was hardly at all hamiiefed by the 
fact that the Italians in retreating had 
blown up the hairpin roads leading down 
from the e.scarpment, since the Aus- 
tralian sappers managed to repair the 
breaches almost as soon as their 
comrades had made their way into the 
town by devious routes. 


With Derna in his hands. General 
O'Connor continued his march through 
Northern Cvrenaica. Some opposition 
was encountered at Cyrene. but the 
place was captured on 
February 3 and the 
advance proceeded. 

Meanwhile, General 
Creagh’s armoured force had been 
detaclied to move across the desert 
via Mekili, with the object of cutting 
off the Italian retreat from Benghazi. 


Dash 

Across the 
Desert 


It had been anticipated that the enemy 
would make a stand in the Cyrenaican 
capital, and it had been hoped, therefore, 
that time would permit of a stay of 
some ten days at Mekili, to build up 
re.seryes and to consolidate the ever- 
lengthening lines of communication. 
But now nows came that the Italians 
were about to abandon Benghazi and, 
indeed, had already begun to withdraw 
their troops and tanks down the 
coa.stal road. At once General O'Connor 
gave orders to the armoured force to 
push ahead as rapidly as possible “ to 
prevent the enemy escajiing and destroy 
him as opportunity offers.” So from 
Mekili at first light on February 4 
General Creagh’s vanguard — composed 
of 11th Hu.ssars, 2rid Rifle Brigade, and 
the 4th and 106th R.H.A. — moved out 
on the 150-mile dash acro.ss the desert 
to the Benghazi-Tripoli road. At 
midday it was followed by the main 
force. The going across the rough 
desert was abominable ; the road was no 
more than a track, and everywhere 
strewn with boulders and slabs of rock. 


The dust thrown up by the jiress of 
vehicles made a perpetual cloud ; then a 
gale sprang up. accomjianied by an 
icy rain. At 5 p.m. the vanguard 
reached Fort M.sus and took it. Still 
the forced march went on across the 
wasteland which no army had traversed 
before. 


The advanced column reached the 
Benghazi road at 12.40 p.m. on 
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ITALIANS FOUGHT A DELAYING ACTION AT DERNA 

The small seaport of Derna, lOO miles W. of Tobruk, was captured by British and Australian 
troops on Jan. 30 after a four-day battle, in which the enemy fought doggedly to cover the with- 
drawal of his garrison. Top, a British officer scans the ground ; centre, left, Italian slogan 
‘ Believe, Obey, Fight ’—on a Derna building ; right, the green shrubs at Derna were a 
welcome sight after weeks of and desert scenery ; below, swift truck transport for our troops. 
Pfiolos. Hrdiyh Offirnil : CroiDi Copi/rif/hl 
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British tanks swept into action over the 
sticky, sodden ground, while the artillery 
pounded the advancing column. As the 
main British force came up, one group 
was detached to harass the Italian rear- 
guard, while another directed its atten- 
tion to his flank.s. The enemy column 
came to a sudden halt as the first lorry 
was bowled .over bv a shell, thus holding 
up the great mass of vehicles, tanks and 
lorries, armoured cars, Breda carriers, 
motor-cvcles and civilian buses which 
stretched down the road for 10 miles. 
“ I cannot believe.” said their Com- 
mander, General Tallera, as he was 
carried away mortally wounded, “ that 
the full strength of the British have got 
here so soon, or that they can have cut 
our road to the south.” But they had, 
and the Italians, with safety in sight, 
were forced to stand and fight. 


IN THE DERNA AREA 

British medium guns are seen above on the 
way up the escarpment near Giovanni Berta, 
20 miles west of Derna. The retreating 
Italians sowed many minefields, and in the 
centre photograph British sappers are prod- 
ding with metal rods to find them. Below, 
units of a machine-gun battalion in action 
outside Derna. 

Photos^ British Official : Crown Copyright 


February 5, and at once sent back word 
to the main body that traffic was 
streaming by in both directions, which 
suggested that the main Italian column 
had not yet passed. It was, indeed, at 
2.20 p.m. — one hour and 40 minutes 
after the first British armoured cars 
reached the road — that the Italians 
appeared in the distance. At once the 




The Italians put up a desperate 
resistance ; they had plenty of guns 
and armoured vehicles and a superiority 
of man-power. But by nightfall on 
February 5 over 40 Italian tanks were 
out of action, and many Italian field 
guns had been silenced. The next day 
the carnage continued. Desperately the 
Italians strove to break through the 
iron cordon, but all their efforts were 
unavailing. Steadily reinforced, the 
attackers assailed the Italians from the 
seashore and from the desert at once. 
One or two tanks did manage to break 
through along a road that led clo.se to 
the .shore, but to the great majority the 
line formed by the 2nd Rifle Brigade 
proved impenetrable. One after the 
other they were accounted for. 

The fight was still going on when 
February 7 dawned. The Italians made 


another desperate attempt to break out, 
but at 2.20 p.m. it collapsed. Every- 
where white handkerchiefs began to 
appear, and men with their hands 
raised in surrender emerged from behind 
the rocks. The elusive Italian general. 
Berganzoli, was “ in the bag” ; so, too. 
were 20,000 of his comrades, with 
216 guns, 112 tanks, E-jlX) lorries and 
enormous quantities of other war 
material. In 62 days, from December 9 
to Februarv 8, the number of Italian 
prisoners taken totalled 133,295. 

While Beda Fomm was being fought, 
the Au.stralians had arrived at Benghazi. 
At 6 p.m. on February 6 Nicola Epifani, 
the mavor, drove out to the aerodrome 
at Benina and handed over to the 
Australian brigadier the key.s of the 
capital of Cvrenaica, and early on the 
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^ THE SURRENDER OF BENGHAZI 

By a master-stroke of interception, involving 
S a 150-mile dash across the desert. Italian 
forces about to vacate Benghazi were cut off 
^ and brought to battle. Swift British victory 
^ yielded a prize of 20,000 prisoners. Australian 
^ infantry entered Benghazi (lower photograph) 

on February 7, after its capitulation the night 
gi before. Top. Libyans fraternize with the 
S R.A.F. ; centre, R.A.F. pilots examine 
^ damaged enemy ’planes at Benina airfield 
■ rhatos, BrilUh Official : Crown Copyright 
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. . . The townspeople swarming round 
0 the square had half sullenly expected 
** brass bands and a streamlined military 
parade. Instead, they got this little 
ragged group of muddy men. They 
“ hesitated. Then a wat'e of clapping 

gf broke down from the hou.setops, along 


1 


next day the Army of the Nile marched 
in. “ In the grey, cold early morning 
light,” wrote Alan Moorhead, The Daily 
Expre.ss staff reporter, who was present, 
” they got down from their trucks in 
the streets — just one company — and 
marched into the square before the 
Town Hall. They were unkempt, dirty, 
stained head to foot with mud. They 
had their steel helmets down over their 
eyes to break the force of the wind 
Some had their hand.s botched with 
desert sores, all of them had rents in 
their greatcoats and webbing. They had 
fought three battles and a dozen 
skirmishes. They had lo.st some of their 
comrades, dead and wounded, on the 
way. They had often been hungry, 
cold and wet through in these two 
months of campaigning in bitter weather. 
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BRITISH LONG-RANGE PATROL IN THE WESTERN DESERT 

By swift advance across the Sahara and Libyan deserts flying columns such as this revolution- 
ized desert warfare ; the column shown was manned by New Zealanders. Only by much research 
and experiment was it possible to design suitable vehicles for such trying conditions: a pioneer 
in this development was Lt.-Col. Ralph Bagnold (circle), retired officer of the First Great War, 
who became leader of the Long Range Desert Group in the Army of the Nile. 

By permission of H.M. Stationery O^ce ; "Seies Chronicle" 


the pavements and aero-ss the whole of 
the ma.ssed square. I felt like clapping 
myself in that one highly charged 
moment.” 

At 9 a.m. the Brigadier drove up to 
the Town Hall, where Mayor Epifani. 
Bishop Vescovo, and a number of 
municipal dignitaries, 
Benghazi police and Carabinieri 

is Ours were waiting. As the 

Brigadier alighted the 
Mavor stepped forward. Through aii 
inteipreter the Brigadier i.ssued his 
orders. “ I reappoint you,” he .--aid, 
and all civil officers in their present 
po.sitions. You will continue with your 
normal work. Get your people to 
reopen their shops and businesses. 
Your civil guard will act in conjunction 
with my own garrison troops.” 

With the capture of Benghazi the 
whole of Cyrenaica was in British hands 
— except for a few isolated po“ts in the 
desert to the south, and even these were 
being mopped up by the patrols of 
Lt.-Colonel Bagnokl’s Long Range 
De.sert Group, which invaded the Libyan 
desert in August, 1940, and steadily 
increased the extent and .scope of their 
forays until the following March. Most 
notable of these, perhaps, was the raid 


on the Italian-occupied Murzuk, chief 
town in the Fezzan, by Capt. P. A. 
Clayton and a little force of British 
Guardsmen and New Zealanders. After 
a run of 1,1(X) miles acro.ss the desert 
from Cairo Clayton joined forces with 
a Free French detachment under Col. 
D’Ornano at Tibesti on January 7, 
and together thev stormed Murzuk. 
D'Ornano was killed when, rifle in hand, 
he charged an enemv machine-gun, and 
Clavton fell into the hands of the enemy 
on January .91, when his patrols were 
attacked near Bi^hara Well. Eventuallv 
the whole Kufra area was subdued 
by the Free French under Col. Leclerc, 
the fort surrendering on March 1. 

By February 9 CJeneral O’Connor's 
advanced element.s had occupied El 
Agheila, miles we.st of Benghazi, 
and this nrirked the limit of the Army 
of the Nile’s advance. The next day 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the conr|uoriug army, 
was appointed Military Governor and 
General Officer C.-in-C. Cyrenaica. The 
first Libyan campaign was at an end. 

In a broadcast on February 9 Mr. 
Churchill reviewed a campaign which, 
he declared, would long be .studied as a 
model of the military art. The whole 


Italian Army in the Ea.st of Libya, 
reputed to exceed 150,000 men, had 
been captured or de.stioyed ; the entire 
province of Cyrenaica had been con- 
quered. Egypt and the Suez Canal were 
.safe, and the port, base and airfields 
of Benghazi constituted a strategic 
point of high comsequence to the whole 
of the war in the Eastern ilediterrauean. 
Then the Premier paid tribute to 
the leaders who had rendered this dis- 
tinguished service to the King : to 
General Wavcll, first and foremost, “ a 
master of war — sage, pain.staking, dar- 
ing and tirele.ss ” — one of our finest 
tacticians ; to General O’Connor, com- 
manding the Thirteenth Corp'^, with 
General Mackay, commanding the 
■■ splendid Australians,” and General 
Creagh, who trained and commanded 
the various armoured divisions which 
were employed — " these three men 
executed the complicated and astound- 
ingly rapid movements which were 
made, and fought the actions which 
occurred.” The Premier included 
in his tribute the R.A.F. under 
Air Chief Marshal Longmore, and the 
British Mediterranean Fleet under Ad- 
miral Cunningham which had chased 
the Italian Navv into its harbours and 
■■ sustained every forward surge of the 
.\rmy with all the flexible resources of 
•sea power.” Together they had achieved 
a series of victories " which have broken 
irretrievably the Italian military power 
on the African continent.” 
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THE HANDING OVER CEREMONY AT BENGHAZI 

The keys ot Benghazi had been given up by the mayor the night before at Benina aerodrome, and in tl.e morning-ot 
Feb. 7 the Army of the Nile marched in ; top, the handing-over ceremony, with (centre) Brigadier H, C. H. Robertson 
of the A.I.F. saluting. Below, General O’Connor. G.O.C. Desert Force, visits Derna after its capture on Jan. 30, 
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ROYAL NAVY TAKES STEADY TOLL OF AXIS SUBMARINES 
On March i8, 1941, Mr. Churchill told Parliament that three U-boats had been recently destroyed m a single day. 
Below, U-boat prisoners on the deck of a British destroyer, which had sunk two of the pirates Top, depth 
brought this Italian submarine to the surface : the Crew is being rescued by boats from our destroyers standing y. 
Pholoi. Caiil. M. S..m,-r<el Thnnm^. 
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Chapter 154 

OUR WARFARE AT SEA IN THE OPENING 

MONTHS OF 1941 

Our Submarines in the Adriatic — The Sicilian Channel: Story of H.M.S. 

‘ Illustrious ’ — Bombardment of Genoa — Axis Cruiser off Azores — ‘ Wolf- 
pack ’ U-boat Tactics — Combined Operations in Somaliland Offensive — 

' Scharnhorst ’’ and ‘Gneisenau' in the Atlantic — Raid on the Lofotens — 

Trouble About Vichy Convoys 


T he New Year opened with the 
greatest interest focused on the 
Mediterranean, where the cam- 
paigns in Greece and North Africa were 
proceeding badly for Italy, largely 
on account of the work of the Na^y 
and of Hitler’s great efforts to starve 
Britain, for it was obvious that the 
Germans were trying to make up for 
the lost opportunity of invasion by 
redoubled efforts against British supply 
services. Grand Admiral Raeder spoke 
of Germany building “ the best sub- 
marines in the world ■ in an unpre- 
cedentedly short time,” while Goering 
broadcast to Italian workers that 
.submarine and aircraft attacks were 
rapidly beating Britain. But at the end 
of January, 1941, it was officially demon- 
strated that Britain’s imports of food 
had greatly increased. 

The Greek and Allied Navies carried 
out particularly dashing and successful 
operations against Italian supply ser- 
vices in the Adriatic both before and 


‘ Thetis ’ 
Sails 
Again 


after the signing of 
the Anglo-Greek Treaty 
in January, 1941. H.M. 
.submarine Thunder- 


bolt ” — the unlucky “ Thetis ” which 
had foundered before the war and after 


salving had been renamed — sank an 
Italian submarine, while the Greek sub- 
marines “ Katsonis,” “ Proteus,” Papa- 
nicoUs ” and “ Nereus ” all carried out 


succes.sful attacks. The Proteus ” sank 


the transport “Sardegna” (of 11,452 
tons), and prisoners later di.sclosed that 
other victims had been the “ Liguria ” 
(15,354 tons) and “ Lombardia ” (20,000 
tons). In the middle of February Allied 
submarines wore operating as far up the 
Adriatic as the water.s round Trieste, 
and were causing confusion both among 
the transports and among ships carrying 
bauxite up to the Italian armament 
works. The Greek destroyers, few 
though they were, also showed great 
enterprise ; on the night of January 5, 
1941, some of them went right into 
Valona, in .spite of the heavy fortifica- 
tions and shelled the town and port at 
short range before they withdrew with- 
out sighting a single enemy warship. 

The vastly superior forces being 
brought against Greece made it necessarv 


to rush all the supplies possible to attacks, was hit and set on fire. The 

her aid. There was no time to send munitions carried by the convoy were 

munitions by the comparatively safe too valuable to be delayed, so that it 

route round the Cape of Good Hope and was decided that salvage attempts were 

up the Red Sea. The Mediterranean impracticable. The “ Southampton ” 

passage had to be risked, and the was accordingly sunk by her own 

well-protected convoy was naturally a people to prevent her wreck being 

great temptation to the Italian forces, boarded by the enemy. No other ship 

It was attacked in the Sicilian Channel, was lost, but Rome wireless siibsequentlv 

On January 9 an Italian battleship was claimed sixteen men-of-war damaged or 

sighted at 13 miles, but quickly dis- sunk, including two aircraft carriers, two 

appeared. Contact was made on the capital ships, three cruisers and other 

morning of the 10th with two Italian ships. The claim for serious damage 

destroyers ; one of them managed was justified only in the case of the new 

to sUp away in the morning mist, aircraft carrier “ Illustrious.” whose 

but the other was soon sunk by British survival was almost miraculous, 

cruisers and destroyers. That was the About forty of the dive-bombers 
end of the Italian navy’s part. had concentrated on the " Illustrious,” 

At 1.30 p.m. the German dive- which dodged them as well as a ship 
bombers appeared, and after that they of her size could, maintainiirg a very 

attacked in wave.s with the greatest heavy anti-aircraft fire and sending uj) 

determination ; H.M. cruiser “ South- her own fighter ’planes. Several very 

ampton,” after beating ofi several heavy bombs struck her, putting some 



SUNKEN SUBMARINE THAT LIVED AGAIN 


H.M.S. Thunderbolt in harbour, with ist Lieutenant J. Stevens at the controls. On January 3, 
194X, it was announced that she had sunk an Italian submarine proceeding under escort to an 
enemy base. As H.M.S. Thetis ' she foundered on a trial trip in June, 1939, off Liverpool, 
despite remarkable attempts at rescue and salvage. Later the ship was raised and recommissioned 
as ‘ Thunderbolt.' See badge in page 1454. 

Photo, linti-ih Offirial ■ Croivn Copym/ht 
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H.M.S. ‘SOUTHAMPTON’ WAS LOST WHILE DEFENDING CONVOY 

On January lo, 1941, Italian warships attacked a British convoy traversing the Sicilian Channel 
and were beaten off, but German dive-bombers which took up the assault bombed and set on fire 
the cruiser ‘ Southampton ’ (above). Later it became impossible to tow ‘ Southampton,’ and 
she was sunk by our own forces. Photo, C. E. Brown 


‘ Illustrious ’ 
Beats 

Dive-bombers 


of the anti-aircraft guiLs out of action, 
doing damage below deck, and starting 
a number of fires. By every accepted 
canon such explosions should have sunk 
any aircraft carrier ; that they did not 
was a striking indication of the improve- 
ment in design in the later British 
ships. Fire parties on board extinguished 
most of the numerous fires which had 
been started, but one which broke out 
in a hangar proved very serious. 

While the main convoy and its escort 
proceeded towards the East, the “ Illus- 
trious ” was detached and headed 
towards Malta with a 
destroyer escort. Her 
steering gear broke 
down and she had to 
be steered with her screws. The 
water pumped on to the fire gave 
her a heavy list. A third attack was 
beaten off by the ship’.s ’planes, the 
bombs dropping well clear. Fifteen 
German dive-bombers, protected by 
fighters, made a fourth attack, but 
sheered oS in face of the ship’s fire. 
Only a few miles ofi Malta seventeen 
more aircraft attacked, but she reached 
port. Nine ’planes had been shot 
down, five by the carrier’s own fighters 
and four by gunfire, and seven more 
were observed to be damaged. Subse- 
quent raids while the “ Illustrious ” 
was at Malta produced no result. 

In the Libyan campaign the Navy' 
constantly bombarded enemy positions 
and the coastal roads on which com- 
munications depended, supplied the 
Army with water by means of their 
evaporators, shared their stores when 
the troops got ahead of supplies and, 
after Bardia had been captured, main- 
tained and protected the British lines 


of communication. The Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy took a full part in these 
operations, a fact which was acknow- 
ledged in the official reports. 

At the attack on Bardia the Navy's 
bombardment was particularly eSective, 
big ships and small maintaining a 
steady fire for an hour and a half. 
A destroyer slipped into the harbour 
in the darkness, sank two Italian 
supply ships and took away a third 
which had British prisoners on board. 
Casualties in these operations were 
extremely few and damage light. 

The sensational and highly successful 
bombardment of the fortified base and 
port of Genoa on February 9, 1941, was 
a further handicap to enemy operations 
in North Africa, for the German South- 
ern Army was in the port awaiting 
embarkation. At dawn Vice-Admiral 
Sir James Somerville, with his flag 
flying in the battle cruiser “ Renown,” 
led in the battle.ship “ Malaya,” the air- 
craft carrier “ Ark Royal ” and the 
cruiser “ Sheffield,” supported by various 
types of light craft. The ships ap- 
proached without encountering any 
outposts and took the Italians com- 
pletely by surprise, in spite of a simul- 
taneous Fleet Air Arm attack on 
Leghorn. They were in position before 
being challenged by signal lights ashore, 
and the Italian batteries took a further 
fifteen minutes to come into action, 
when their fire was feeble and all their 
shells fell short. The 15-inch guns of the 
big ships, with the “ Renown’s ” second- 
ary armament and the “Sheffield’s” 
6-incher.s, bombarded the Ansaldo 
works, power station, oil-fuel depot 
and dry docks, the fire of the big 
guns being largely concentrated on 
1600 


the quays and basins where the trans- 
ports were being loaded. With aircraft 
from the “ Ark Royal ” spotting, a 
very accurate fire was maintained and 
300 tons of shells were thrown into the 
town before our warships withdrew, 
without having sustained a single hit 
and losing only one ’plane. 

The enemy press declared the opera- 
tion to be “ an aggression against an 
open city,” and excused their own naval 
inactivity by the fact that the Italian 
fleet was cruising in the Sicilian Channel 
“ looking for the British.” Actually the 
only enemy battleship .sighted by 
Admiral Cunningham on that day fled 
immediately. Later reports from neutral 
sources stated that the bombardment 
was followed by serious riots among 
the ci\il population. Constant British 
attacks on their supply line across the 
central IMediterranean gave the enemy 
further embarrassment. In addition 
to the Fleet Air Arm, the submarines 
“ Pandora,” “ Parthian,” “ Upholder,” 
“ Rover,” “ Utmost,” “ Truant ” and 
“ Triton ” were particularly mentioned 
as scoring successes, although the last- 
named became a casualty. Even 
Mus.solini, addressing a Fascist rally, 
admitted the heavy lo.«se.s. 

At this period, too, the British Navy 
had to take due precautions in the 
Pacific, where Japan, without fully 
declaring her intentions, was becoming 
more and more unfriendly and shownng 
constant signs of creeping down towards 
the south. Enemy raiders were active 
against Allied commerce. 

Raiders were also busy in other 
waters. On February 5, 1941, Berlin 



C.-IN-C. WESTERN APPROACHES 
In the middle of March, 1941, Admiral Sir 
Percy Noble, formerly in command of the 
China Station, was appointed to the key post 
in the Battle of the Atlantic — a battle, as 
Mr. Churchill said, which “we must regard 
as one of the most momentous ever fought." 

Photo, Central Press 
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‘ ILLUSTRIOUS ’ BATTLES FOR HER LIFE 

During the action of January lo, in the Sicilian Channel, 
forty dive-bombers attacked and set on fire the aircraft 
carrier ‘ Illustrious ’ ; headed for Malta, she was again 
attacked from the air repeatedly, but though damaged 
she reached port. Incidents in her battle are shown : 
top, straddled with bombs ; left, a near miss close to 
the bows ; lower, left, another near miss and a hit ; 
bottom, in the thick of the fight. Right, centre, the 
‘ Illustrious ' as Lord Louis Mountbatten took over 
command, after repair in an American shipyard. 
Photo'f. Brf'thh Official ; Plamt Xr>i ^ ; Kei/'itone 
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GUNS WHICH RAINED SHELL UPON GENOA 
At dawn on Sunday, February 9, 1941, ‘he ‘ Renown,’ ‘ Malaya,’ ‘ Ark Royal ’ and ‘Sheffield^ 
approached Genoa Aircraft from ‘ Ark Royal ' spotted for the naval guns, which fired 
?oo tons of shell upon the port and base. These three six-inchers of the cruiser Sheffield m 
Le of her four triple turrets fired over 200 rounds in less than half an hour, and then barreU 
were blistered by the heat. * 


claimed that an overseas raider had 
reported that she had sunk 40,000 tons 
more Allied shipping, making IIO.OQO 
tons in the coiir.se of her cruise. On 
February 12 an enemy hea\’y cruiser 
attacked a convoy of nineteen ship^ 
off the Azores and contrived to do 
a certain amount of damage, although 
not netirly as much as was claimed. 

This raider, believed to have been the 
10,000-ton 8-inch-gun cruhser “Admiral 
Hipper,” had apparently closed witli 
the convoy in the darkness of the early 
morning of February 12, falling into 
station and not being suspected. In the 
dawn mist she suddenly opened fire 
with her main and secondary armament 
and kept it up for halt an hour, when 
she disappeared at a speed which left 
no hope of catching her. The heavy sea 
running made it very difficult to use 
lifeboats, many of which had been 
smashed by the hail of shells, but every 
effort was made and one British ship in 
particular distinguished herself by turn- 
mi' back in the middle of the action 
and saving 84 lives. Despite German 
claims that only one ship of the convov 
escaped, the fact was that out of 
nineteen ships eleven reached port 
safelv {one a fortnight later). 


The Nazi submarine campaign went 
on, Germany officially announcing on 
February 23, 1941, that a specially big 
offensive would start in March and 
Hitler confirming this on the following 
day. Two day.s later the German 
military spokesman described the new 
“ wolf-pack ” system of attack, for 
which most successful results were 
claimed. Part of the enemy technique 
was the sending out of false wirele.S' 
messages. Thus the Canadian Pacific 
“ Empress of Australia ” was alleged to 
have sent out a “ lastmessage ” — that 
she had been sunk by a submarine — 
at a time when she was safe in port. 

British casualties included the aux- 
iliary cruiser “Crispin”; the sub- 
marines “ Regulus ” and “ Triton,” 
overdue and presumed lost; the de.s- 
trover “ Hyperion,” which was so badly 
damaged that she was sunk by the 
British after her people had been taken 
off ; and several trawlers and drifters. 

AU the Dominioms were building up 
(heir own navies at a most satisfactory 
.speed, and Dominion-built small craft 
were also being delivered to the Eoyal 
Navy. In the middle of February, 1941, 
it was announced that the Canadian 
Navy had been increased from 55 ships 


with 5,110 officers and men at the out- 
break of war to 155 ships and 14,85(-> 
officers and men. These Dominion ship.-, 
and those built in British yards, were 
mostly used for inine.sweeping and hunt- 
ing .submarines, overcoming the shortage 
caused by the collapse of the French 
Navy, and also for maintaining the 
blockade w'hich was exerting invaluable 
pressure on the enemy in .spite of Nazi 
conquests in Europe. 

Naval interest in March wa.s again 
centred principally on the Mediterranean, 
but the affairs of North Africa, owing 
to the rapid Axis counter-attack, 
tended to eclipse the Morth 

operations round Greece. African 

In the Central Medi- Convoys 

terranean the Navy had 
to check the passage of enemy trans- 
ports and storeships to North Africa ancl 
at the same time .secure the passage of 
our own convoy.s to Greece, whose needs 
were still very great. The Italians claimed 
that their navy had e.scorted an entire 
German Army corps to North Africa, 
which was unfortunately true, but 
Berlin annoimced that German nava 
jiorsonnel had been sent to Italy m 
order to strengthen Italian morale. 

British submarines were very actne. 
Three transports, a 6,000-ton troopship 
and a 10,000-ton tanker made 
bag of three of them. Another torpedoe 
and sank an Italian cruiser of the 
" Condottieri ” class, a ship of 5,06. 
tons, although she was under the escort 



of two destroyers, the escort picking up a 
large number of survivors. 

The convoys to Greece continued 
uninterrupted, no enemy surface force.' 
being seen, and the comparatively few 
air attacks made being practically all by 

X, . j , , , the Germans. Diirin;; 

‘Formidable ,, 

. . these operations it was 

announced for the first 

Mediterranean ^ 

carrier Formidable,” an improved 

Ark Royal,” had been completed and 
was doing useful work. 

In the course of the Aegean operations 
the Greek hospital ship *' Socrates,” 
plainly marked and full of wounded, was 
deliberately subjected to a low-level 
attack by an enemy bomber off Lefkas. 
three bombs causing splinter damage. 
A few days later there was great 
indignation in Italy when two British 
torpedo ’planes scored hits on the Italian 
liner “ Po,” which they claimed to be 
a hospital ship, off Valona. Coiintes.s 
Ciano, Mussolini’s daughter, was on 
board as a volunteer nurse, and was 
afterwards decorated for her gallantry 
when the ship sank rapidly. 

The Navy also had a con.siderable part 
in the operations in East Africa. Italian 
destroyers and submarines were sur- 
prisingly ineffective against British 
supply services in the Red Sea. On the 
other hand, the ports of Massawa, 
Mogadishu and Kismayu proved exceed- 
ingly useful bases for enemy commerce 
destroyers, and the British combined 
operations were planned largely to put 
these bases out of action. 

An Admiralty communique of March 7 
described the combined operations on 
the Somaliland coast which had .started 
in February. The naval bombardment, 
in which H.M. County cruiser “ Shrop- 


shire,” with her eight 8-iiich gums, wa' 
conspicuous, did excellent work, es- 
peciallv in dispersing military concen- 
trations in the Brava area and sinking 
the 6,861 -ton Italian tanker “ Penn- 
sylvania ” in Mogadishu. Berbera, the 
capital of British Somaliland, was 
recaptured in these operation.s. The 
war.ships and convoyed tran.sports ap- 
proached on a calm night, with clouds 
obscuring the moon, and a small party 
which marked the lauding places was 
undetected by the Italians. Accurate 
fire by the ships soon silenced the shore 
batteries, after which the troops were 
landed in two parties and most of the 
defenders fled into the interior. 

Two enemy ships were caught. On 
March 9 the Admiralty reported that 
H.M. crui.ser “ Leander,” of the New 
Zealand Squadron, h.ad intercepted the 
Italian converted raiiler “ R.A.M.B. 1.” 
an 18i-knot Italian Government banana 
ship of .9,667 tons which was flying the 
Red Ensign when challenged. She 
opened fire with her 4.7-inch guns, but 
the Leander,” with only five 6-iticli 
salvoes, .set her blazing. The Italian 
flag wa.s hauled down and 11 officens and 
89 men were saved as prisoners. Later 
the German liner " Oder” attempted to 
escape from Ma.ssawa, but was captured 
by the .sloop “ Shorehani.” 

The Germans made all the capital 
that they could out of their attacks on 
.shipping ill the .Ltlantic. The Prime 
Minister announced that the ” Scharn- 
horst ” and ” Gneisenau.” battleships 


of 26,000 tons mounting nine 11-inch 
guns, with a speed of 27 knots and 
verv thick armour, had been operating 
west of the 42nd meridian, and on 
March 24 the German wireless gave a 
highly coloured version of their opera- 
tions. saying that heavy British force.s, 
including a battleship of the " Malava 
class, had followed a battleship squadron 
operating against commerce in the 
Atlantic for two days. A battleship of 
the “ Nelson ” class was also mentioned. 

M’hat actually hajipened was tliat the 
aircraft earlier ” Ark Royal ” and the 
battle cruiser “ Renown " 
patrol, Vice-Admiral 
Somerville Awing his 
flag m the " Renown.” 

The ” Ark Roval ” had 


wei e on 

Scharnhorst’ 

and 

‘ Gneisenau ' 


.some of her ’planes up and they 
reported two suspicious-looking mer- 
chant ships, which turned out to be 
the Norwegian tanker ” Bianca ” and 
the British tanker " San Casimiro,” 
with German prize crews on board. As 
soon as the " Renown ” was .sighted the 
Germans started to scuttle them, but 
all hands W'ere saved. 

Then a Fulmar fighter, whose wireless 
had broken down, sighted the " Scharn- 
horst ” and the " Gneisenau." Being 
imable to communicate with the flag, 
they had to return to report verbally, and 
immediately tookoffinanew’plane in the 
direction that the enemy had last been 
sighted. The two big ships followed, 
with a gale getting up and dusk falling, 
but the “Scharnhorst” and “Gneisenau” 


DECISIVE ROLE OF THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

Aircraft from H.M.S. ‘ Formidable ’ (below) torpedoed the Italian battleship ‘ Vittorio Veneto ’ 
early in the battle of Cape Matapan (March 27-29, 1941), slowing down the big ship and causing 
the enemy to turn away ; other naval aircraft disabled the enemy cruiser ‘ Pola.’ These attacks 
influenced the whole subsequent course of the battle, and contributed much to the enemy defeat 

Photo. Central 
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announced on tlie German-controlleil 
Paris radio the day before he made 
the suggestion. 

On March 30 a French convoy of four 
merchant ships, protected by the 
destroyer Siraoun.” was making for 
Southern France from the African 
colonies wlien British naval forces, on 
definite information that it was carrying 
war material destined for Germany, were 
ordered to intercept it. The convoy 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltai 
within Spanish territorial waters, but 
as soon as it left their protection the 
British ships clo.sed and called upon the 
■■hips to stop for legal search. Shore 
batteries opened fire on the warships, 
which were forced to reply in self- 




NAVY’S PART IN RECAPTURE OF BERBERA 

Berbera was retaken by a combined operation on March 17, 1941. 
Naval advance parties marked out landing places ; then, while it was 
still dark, our guns silenced the Italian defences. Finally troops landed, 
and soon Berbera was once again in British hands. Above, during 
the bombardment ; right, a landing party of bluejackets. 
Ph'<t'i\. British Official • (.'roxvn Copi/n'rjht 
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had obviously guessed that they had 
been seen, changed course, and ran for 
Brest at full speed. There they were 
the target of Briti.'-h air attack for a 
considerable time afteiwards, one of the 
first attacks immobilizing them. 

Germany announced at this time that 
Iceland was included in the war zone 
for their submarines and admitted to 
the United States that they were sink- 
ing on sight without ascertaining the 
identity of ships. 

On the 18th it was announced that 
the Admiralty had received information 
of the .sinking of three German sub- 
marines, and on the 
20th the enemy 
launched a counter- 
blast with the claim 
that U-boats had sunk 59,-500 tons of 
British shipping in a convoy. Admiral 
Sir Percy Noble, a flag officer with a 
very high reputation, was made Com- 
mander-in-Cbief of the 'We.stern Ap- 
proaches, with the special re.sponsibility 
of checking .submarine activities. 

Off the Norwegian coast the Navy and 
Koyal Air Force continued to harry 
enemv communications, one of the best 
prizes being a big enemy tanker tor- 
pedoed bv H.M. submarine " Sturgeon.” 
The greatest excitement, however, was 
caused by a daring raid on the Lofoten 
Islands (March 4) by light naval forces 
and the Commando troops whose exist- 
ence had been widely rumoured for some 
time, in .spite of efforts to maintain 
secrecy. This is described in a later 
Chapter. 


The situation ot 
the Vichy Govern- 
ment continued to 
be very unhappy 
in their attempt 
to make the best 
of their bargain 
with the <.ler- 

mans, and rela- • - • 

tions with Britain 
became strained. 

The authorities officially denied reports 
that they had jiut naval and air 
bases at the disposal of Germanv, and an- 
nounced that the African Empire would 
be defended against all aggressors in 
conformity with the Armistice terms, 
but the enemy made the most of the 
opportunity to stir up feeling against 
Britain on account of the blockade. 
On March 5 Vichy reported that eight 
French ships had been lost in February, 
six seized by the British, one .sunk by a 
German torpedo ’plane, and one tor- 
pedoed by an unidentified submarine. 
Others had been stopped by the British 
Navy, but allowed to proceed. Nothing 
was said concerning the 250,000 tons 
of British, Allied, and chartered neutral 
tonnage which had been detained in 
French ports at the time of the sur- 
render and w'hich had not been released 
according to their promise. There was 
evidence that a very large part of it, at 
least, had been put on German service. 

Admiral Darlan, who had become 
violently anti-British, proposed that 
French food ships should be convoyed 
by their na\'y, but the plan 
lfi04 



was 


defence, although they refrained from 
sinking the merchant ships as they were 
legally entitled to do in face of this 
attack, and the convoy fled into the 
Algerian port of Nemours while French 
’planes unsucces.sfully attacked the 
British force on its way to Gibraltar. 

British nav^al casualties during the 
whole month had been very light. The 
Admiralty announced the loss of the 
auxiliary cruiser 
■■ Manistee,” the de- 
stroyer “ Dainty,” the 
submarine “ Snapper,” 
six trawlers and two 
including the Canadian 
was lost by fire off the Nova Scotian 
coast. The enemy, however, made 
very extravagant claims. MTien he 
presented the token estimates at the 
beginning of the month the First Lord 
had pointed out that, taking enem> 
official communiques only, they made 
out that the Navy had lost roughly 
twice the number of capital ships, 
aircraft carriers and cruisers than fl 
had at the outbreak of rvar and more 
than all the submarines. 


Light 

British 

Casualties 

armed yachts, 
“ Otter,” which 
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VICTORY OF CAPE MATAPAN, MARCH 28, 1941 

Italian Fleet Puts to Sea — Threat to British Convoys—Pridham-WippelTs 
Light Forces Make Contact With the Enemy — A Decoying Move— 

‘ Formidable's ’ Torpedo-planes Attack ‘ Vittorio Veneto ’ — Cruiser 
' Pola ’ Disabled — Fateful Night Action : Two Enemy Cruisers and Three 
Destroyers Sunk — Finishing Off the ‘ Pola ’ 


A t the end of March 1911 Admiral 
Cunningham’s main Mediter- 
ranean Fleet gained one of the 
most striking and complete victories 
of modern times oS Cape Matapan. 
The Italian fleet, consisting of three 
battleships, nine cruisers and fourteen 
destroyers, was at sea, apparently on 
account of the strong pressure of the 
Germans in Italy, and was in two 
divisions heading east towards Crete, 
one steaming about fifty miles to the 
north of the other. The northern 
force consisted of two reconstructed 
battleships of the “ Cavour " class, 
three cruisers and four destroyers ; the 
southern division, under the Commander- 
in-Chief, Admiral Riccordi, consisted 
of the flagship “ Vittorio Veneto," six 
cruisers and destroyers. It was sailing 
under orders to intercept and destroy 
a British convoy reported to be on the 
way to Greece with supplies. 

At Alexandria Admiral Cunningham 
had with him his flagship, the “ War- 
spite," her sisters “ Valiant ” and 
“ Barham," the new aircraft carrier 
“ Formidable,” and a force of destroyers 
including the Australian flotilla leader 
" Stuart.” South of Crete was a light 
force under Vice-Admiral H. D.Pridham- 
Wippell with his flag in the “ Orion,” 
having with him the cruisers “ Ajax,” 

“ Perth ” (R.A.N.) and “ Gloucester ” 
and a number of destroyers. Their 
standing orders were to prevent any 
interference with the munitions lane 
to Greece. 

The first report that the Italians 
were at sea came from a Sunderland 
flying boat of the E.A.F. on patrol on 
March 27. She reported the ships off 
Cape Passaro, and as soon as the news 
was received Admiral Cunningham 
raised steam and left Alexandria. 

At 7.49 a.m. on the 28th recoimais- 
sance aircraft reported the southern 
Italian force 35 miles south of Gavdo 
Island, Crete, steering south-east. The 
“ Orion ” and her squadron were then 
about 40 miles south-east of the enemy, 
and the main fleet about 95 miles 
south-east of them, steering north-west. 

The light force under the “ Orion ” 
first made contact with the “ Vittorio 
Veneto ” and the rest of the southern 
force, and turned 16 points to lure them 
towards the main fleet coming up from 


the south-east. They contrived to keep 
the range open, but were subjected to a 
heavy fire from the 15-iuch guns of the 
“ Vittorio Veneto ” at about 13 miles’ 
range. They escaped injury, although 
many of the salvoes fell very close. A 
little before noon the first torpedo 
attack was delivered by aircraft launched 
from the “ Formidable,” whereupon the 
Italian forces promptly turned 16 
points and made ofi to the north-west. 
The “ Orion ” and her consorts lost 
touch for a time and joined up with 
the battleship force. Altogether, the 
“ Formidable’s ” ’planes made three 
attacks in formation, assisted by the 
R.A.F., while reconnaissance aircraft 
were at work all the time and gave 
accurate information concerning the 
Italians’ movements. At least one direct 
torpedo hit was scored on the “ Vittorio 
Veneto,” which was seen with volumes 
of smoke coming from her midship 
section and steaming towards Italy at 
about 15 knots. Just before dark 
another hit was claimed. 

The 10,000-ton cruiser “ Pola ’’ was 


also hit by an air-dropped torpedo in 
the engine-room, leaving her helpless 
and, incidentally, disabling the only 
means of training her turrets so that they 
were fixed fore and aft and useless. 
The designers of these ships had already 
been blamed for saving weight far too 
drastically for the sake of extra speed, 
eliminating the alternative gear that 
would have permitted her to put up a 
fight against cruisers and destroyers, 
even if she could not steam away. 

The “ Pola,” hke the “ Zara ” and 
“ Fiume ” — two other cruisers of -the 
same class also lost in this striking 
victory — had an armament of eight 
8-inch guns with 12 A.A. guns of 3.9- 
inch calibre. None of the three ships 
was provided with torpedo tubes. 
“• Pola ” and “ Zara ” on trials had at- 
tained a speed of 34 knots, while the 
“ Fiume ” made one knot less. It was 
the disablement of the “ Pola ” which 
led to the second action and the 
destruction of the Italian ships. Some- 
what belatedly, it would appear, the 
remaining cruisers and destroyers were 


CRUISERS OF PRIDH AM - WIPPELL’S LIGHT FORCE 

Here, in line astern, are three of the six-inch-gun cruisers winch formed the spearhead of 
Vice-Admiral H. D. Pridham-Wippell’s force (VALF) at the battle of Cape Matapan : ‘ Perth ’ 
(Royal Australian Navy), ‘Orion’ (flagship), and 'Ajax.' See plan in page 1606. 
f’/iofo. *• Sen - Chronn'h ' 
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BATTLE OF CAPE MATAPAN, MARCH 28, 1941 
This Admiralty plan shows the movements of the opposing fleets. About 
8 a.m, on the 28th Vice-Admiral of Light Forces (VALF) made contact 
with enemy forces S. of Gavdo Island ; he thereupon turned his cruisers 
N.E. in order to decoy the enemy towards the battleships of the British 
Commander-m-Chtef (C.-in-C.). Course of VALF shown in solid line 
British Ojfficial: Croun Copyright 


ordered, to go to her assis- 
tance. At 10.26 p.m., on 
a moonless night with a flat 
calm, the “ Barham,” with 
the destroyer “ Greyhound ” 
in company, was steaming 
along with the other battle- 
ships away on her quarter in 
such a way that their search 
would cover the greatest 
breadth. She was suddenly 
challenged by a cruiser, 
which turned out to be the 
" Pola,” on the port bow, 
and was obviously mistaken 
for the other Italian cruisers 
coming to her assistance. 

At the same time the 
“Barham’s” look-outs 
sighted three cruisers and a 
number of destroyers in the 
darkness on the starboard 
bow, and altered course to 
meet them. At exactly the 
right moment the “ Grey- 
hound ” switched her search- 
lights on to the third ship 
of the line, the 10,000-ton 
cruiser “ Fiume,” which had 
not even time to train her 
turrets before she was overwhelmed by 
15-inch salvoes at about 4,000 yards 
range. The first blew her after turret 
bodily into the water ; the second set 
her ablaze from the forward funnel 
to the stern. Afterwards, an Itahan 
war correspondent on board stated that 
it was at that moment that he tore 
up the sketches that he was doing of 
British ships sinking. 

The “ Valiant ” and “ Warspite ” 
joined the “ Barham,” and the 10,000- 
ton “ Zara,” flying the flag of Admiral 
Contani, was treated in similar fashion. 


bursting into flames under the 15-inch 
broadsides at short range. The decisive 
action on the part of the battleships was 
timed and la.sted exactly 4 mins. 6 secs. 

The battleships were then in an ideal 
position for an Italian torpedo attack 
and their destroyers took advantage 
of it, but the torpedoes were seen and 


the big ships took avoiding 
action, at the same time 
opening a very rapid fire 
with their 6 -inch guns, 
which .sank the “ Vincenzo 
Gioberti,” “ Maestrale ” and 
“ Alfieri.” The last-named 
had the whole of her stern, 
with the guns and steering 
gear, destroyed by the first 
salvo, which caused heavy 
casualtie.s. Out of control, 
she raced round in circle^ 
and her captain gave the 
order “ sauve qui pent ” just 
before another salvo blew 
the bridge to pieces and 
s’he sank by the stern. 

Attention was then paid 
to the disabled “ Pola,” lying 
helpless with her turret.- 
locked. Her flag was not 
struck, but a white sheet was 
exhibited over the quarter- 
deck rail and her crew were 
drawn up. H.M.S. destroyer 
“ Havock,” of Narvik fame, 
signalled the flagship : “ Am 
hanging on to the stern of 
the ‘ Pola.’ Shall I boanl 
her or destroy her with depth charges 
as I have no torpedoe.s left 1 ” H.M.S. 
“ .Jervis ” was ordered to finish her off : 
first she went alongside and took off 
21 officers and 236 ratings and then she 
torpedoed her. The blazing “ Zara 
was also finished off with four torpedoes 
from the “ Jervis.” Greek destroyers 


GERMAN BOMBERS PREVENTED RESCUE OF ITALIANS 

Seen from a British flying boat, tliese Italian survivors of the Matapan engagement were picked 
up by our naval vessels. Owing to attacks by German dive-bombers rescue work had to be 
stopped, but our C.-in-C. wirelessed en clair to the Italian Chief of Naval Staff, giving the 
position of survivors, and as a result the Italian hospital ship ‘ Gradista ’ (right) proceeded to the spot. 
Pknlo-s, British Official • Crown Copyright 
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ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MATAPAN BATTLE 


Vice-Admiral H. D. Pridham-Wippell (inset) commanded the light force designated V.A.L.F. in the official 
account of the engagement of March 27-29, 1941. Top, shells falling near the ‘ Orion ’ (flagship) ; centre, two 
iS-inch shells from the ‘ Vittorio Veneto ’ burst just beyond the cruiser ‘ Gloucester ’ ; in the background, against 
the smoke-screen laid by the Italians, are the ‘ Perth ’ and ‘ Ajax.’ Lowest photograph, a British destroyer picks 
up Italian survivors. Badges of three of the cruisers are shown in page 1454. /’/min'.. “ Xen-s Chrorurk " 
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BRITISH WARSHIPS WHICH FOUGHT AT MATAPAN 




H.M.S. ‘ Gloucester ’ (Captain A. H. Rowley) was flagship of Vice- 
Admiral H. D, Pridham-Wippell when his light forces intercepted the 
Italians on March 28, 1941. She made contact with the enemy at 
about 8 a.m. and turned away, decoying the Italians towards the main 
British forces. Later she came under the fire of the Italian battleship 
‘Vittorio Veneto.’ Towards dusk another hot engagement took place. 
From the aircraft carrier ‘ Formidable ’ (commanded by Capt. A. Bissett) 
three formation attacks by aircraft were carried out against the 
‘Vittorio Veneto,’ scoring direct hits which slowed down the enemy’s 
speed to about 15 knots. 

H.M.S. ‘ Gloucester, ’ typical of the Southampton class, displaces 
9,400 tons and has a speed of nearly 33 knots. (A) twelve 6-inch 
guns ; (B) multiple pom-poms ; (C) eight 4-inch high-angle guns ; 

helped in the action and tried to cut 
ofE the Italian retreat. 

The British ships rescued nearly a 
thousand Italians from the water, but 
between 300 and 400 more had to be 
left as German dive-bombers attacked 
the ships engaged on the work of 
mercy. Admiral Cunningham then 
wirelessed Italy giving the po.sition of 
the men in the water and suggesting 
that a hospital ship should be sent ; 
the answering .signal from the Italian 
Commander-in-Chief thanked him and 
.stated that the hospital ship “ Gradista” 
was already on her way. About 3,000 
Italians are estimated to have lost their 
lives in this action, which was a trium- 
phant vindication of the Admiralty’s 
policy of giving the most careful 
training in night fighting between the 
two wars and was contrived without the 
slightest damage to or a single casualty 
in the British ships. Two of our ’planes 
were missing from the torpedo and 
reconnaissance flights ; one Italian and 
two German ’planes were shot down. 


aerial mast, lowered. 



COMMANDED ITALIAN FLEET 
Admiral Riccardi took the place of Cavagnari 
when the latter was dismissed in December 
1940, and became Chief of Staff and Under- 
secretary in the Italian Naval Ministry. He 
flew his flag in the ‘ Vittorio Veneto.’ 

Photo, Associated Press 


(D) eight 21-inch torpedo tubes. Three aircraft are carried, in hangars (F). 

(E) is the catapult, and (G) are cranes. The ship is navigated from the 
superstructure (H), On top of which is a revolving tower (J), from which 
the 6-inch guns are directed. Motor-boats (K) are carried amidships. 

Part of the deck and superstructure of H.M.S. ‘ Formidable ’ is shown. 
She displaces about 23,000 tons and the speed is about 30 knots. 
(L) is the lift for aircraft ; ’planes on the flight-deck are Albacore 
torpedo-bombers. Navigating is carried out at (M) ; inside (N) are the 
chart room and meteorological office. The bridge (O) can be slung out 
over the flight deck. The main armament consists of about sixteen 
4.5-inch A. A, guns in pairs (P), controlled from fire-directing tower 
(Q). In addition there are multiple pom-poms (R). (S) is a wireless 

Drawn by Haworth 

Throughout March extravagant 
claims of naval succe.sses had been put 
out by the Italians, in line with similar 
claims by Germany. After Matapan, 
as might be expected, the Italian 
claims continued. The first was that 
they had sunk two destroyers, badly 
damaged a battleship and sunk a big 
tanker, the last-named a curious ship 
to be included in a fleet fighting a 
high speed naval action. The final 
claim was that two cruisers and two 
smaller warships had been sunk ; two 
battleships, one aircraft carrier and 
seven cruisers seriously damaged or 
torpedoed. The prize went to the 
Italian “ Lord Haw-Haw,” who said, 
in his English broadcast on Matapan : 
“ One heavy British cruiser was sunk 
by a broadcast from an Italian battle- 
sWp — I beg your pardon, the cruiser 
was sunk by a broadside.” The Italian 
official account of the Matapan action 
slated that the object of the expedition 
was to attack British communications 

witn Greece and Egypt. 
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Diary of the War 


JANUAR Y and FEBR UAR Y, 1 941 


January 1, 1941. R.A.F. sink 

10,000-ton vessel during raid on Tripoli 
harbour. Heavy night attack on Bremen. 
Flushing. Ostend and Brest also raided. 
German bombs fall in Eire. 

January 2. Heavy R.A.F. attack on 
Bardia. Libya. Hitler sends air squadrons 
to Italy. Greeks cross River Bence 
(Albania) and advance three mile*^. 
Violent night raid on Cardiff. Bremen 
heavily attacked again. 

January 3. Australian forces pene- 
trate Bardia defences. Nazi bombs on 
Dublin. Bristol heavily raided. Third 
successive attack on Bremen. Announced 
that submarine ‘‘Thunderbolt” had sunk 
an Italian submarine. 

January 4. Bitter fighting in Albania 
around Klisura and Tepelini, Prolonged 
night raids on West of England towns. 

January 5. Bardia surrenders ; 30,000 
prisoners taken. Night raid on London. 

January 8. Briti‘=ih forces concen- 
trating around Tobruk. R.A.F. attack 
Wilhelmshaven, Emden and Borkum. 
H.M. submarine “ Regulus ” considered 
lost. 

January 9. Night bombers attack 
Gelsenkirchen, D( sseldorf and Channel 
Port-s. Heavy raids on Messina, Naples 
and Palermo. Enemy night raids on 
London, Liverpool and elsewhere. 

January 10. Engagement in Sicilian 
Channel between British warships escort- 
ing convoy to Greece and Axis aircraft. 
Destroyer ” Gallant,” aircraft carrier 
” Illustrious” and cruiser “Southampton” 
damaged: last-named becomes a total loss. 
Greeks take Klisura. Heavy night raid 
on Portsmouth, causing 28 fires. 

January 11. Severe night raid on 
London ; street subway wrecked. R.A.F. 
bomb shipbuilding yards at Wilhelms- 
haven and Turin arsenal. 

January 12. Night raids on oil targets 
in Germany, Belgium and Ital^’. 

January 13. Considerable Greek 
advance in Klisura-Tepelini sector. Gen. 
Soddu, Italian Commander in Albania, dis- 
missed. Heavy night attack on Plymouth. 
We raid Lorient submarine base, 

January 15. Sir Gerald Campbell 
appointed H.M. Minister in Washington. 
R.A.F. raids on Wilhelmshaven, Emden, 
Rotterdam, Flushing. All Abyssinia now 
reported in revolt. Men’s hostel demol- 
ished during raid on London. 

January 16. Prolonged night raid 
on Bristol. Ten enemy aircraft destroyed 
over Malta. Our bombers again raid 
Wilhelmshaven. 

January 17. Enemy raids centre on 
Swansea. Two Italian troopships reported 
aunk in Adriatic. 

January 19. Kassala, Sudan, again 
in British occupation. At least 17 Axis 
aircraft destroyed over Malta. 

January 20. Hitler and Mussolini meet 
in Germany. Tobruk heavily raided. 

January 21. Imperial troops pene- 
trate Tobruk defences on broad front to 
depth of five miles. East of Kassala 
British pursue Italians 30 mil^ inside 
Eritrea. Day raids on eastern England. 


January 22. Tobruk captured b\ 
Australians ; 25,000 prisoners taken. 

Sicilian aerodromes heavily bombed by 

R. A.F. Loss of destroyer “ Hyperion ” 
announced. R.A.F. bomb Ruhr targets. 

January 24. Autonescu quells Iron 
Guard revolt in Bucharest. Lord Halifax, 
new ambassador to U.S.A.. is personally 
welcomed by President Roosevelt in 
Chesapeake Bay. Night attack on 
Lorient. Haile Selassie in Khartoum. 

January 25. Large part of Abyssinia 
now in the hands of Patriot forces U-boat 
base at Lorient bombed. 

January 27. Reported dismissal of 
Graziani. R.A.F. bomb Hanover. 

January 28. Announced that a Free 
French force from Chad had advanced 
400 miles and raided Murzuk. S.W. Libya. 
Loxn of submarine “ Triton ” made known. 
Heavy R.A.F. raids on Naples and 
Sicilian aerodromes. 

January 29. Night raid on London. 
Death of General Metaxas. Korizis 
appointed his successor. 

January 30. Derna captured by 
Imperial forces. German fighters make 
concentrated attack on Dover balloon 
barrage. 

January 31. Three London hospitals 
hit in daylight raid. R.A.F. make heavy 
night attack on docks at Tripoli. 

Februar) 1. Agordat. Eritrea, captured, 
and enemy pursued towards Keren. In 
Albania, Italians retreating towards 
Valona. British advance west of Derna. 

February 2. In Abyssinia enemy in 
full retreat on Metemma-Gondar road. 
British naval aircraft attack power plant 
in Sardinia. Large formations of R.A.F. 
fighters and bombers carry out daylight 
offensive sweeps over Straits of Dover and 
enemy-occupied territory. 

February 3. British capture Gyrene, 
Libya, and Barentu, Eritrea. 

February 4. Night raids on D isseldorf, 
Brest, Bordeaux, Vannes and Channi'l 
ports. 

February 5. H.M. trawler “ Lady 
Philomena ” shoots down dive bomber 
attacking convoy off S.E. coast. 

February 6. Benghazi surrenders. 
Mr. John G. Winant appointed U,S. 
ambassador to Britain. Channel invasion 
ports bombed. 

February 7, Free French force from 
Chad captures Italian air base at Kufra, 

S. Libya, R.A.F. bomb Channel ports. 

February 9. Royal Navy bombards 

Genoa. British units occupy El Agheila, 
Libya. Pi tain appoints Darlan Vice- 
Premier and Foreign Minister. 

February 10. General Wilson ap- 
pointed C.-in-C. and Governor of Cyren- 
aica. Six-hour night raid on Hanover. 
British p.^rachutists land in Calabria, 
S. Italy. British Government breaks off 
diplomatic relations with Rumania. 

February II. British warships bom- 
bard 0>tend. King's African Rifles take 
Afmadu, It. Somaliland. Heavy R.A.F. 
raids on aerodromes in Sicily and Khodi*s, 


February 12. BiitiMi occupy Elghena. 
Eritrea. Mussolini and Franco meet at 
Bordighera. Drifter ‘‘ Eager ' shoot-, 
down a Junkers bomber. 

February 13. German surface raider 
sinks six ships in British convoy between 
Madeira and Azores. Night raid on 
London residential district, causing heavy 
casualties. PiHain confers with Franco at 
Montpellier. 

February 14. Greeks open new 
offensive along 80-mile front. S. African 
troops occupy Kismayii, It. Somaliland. 
At night incendiaries fall over London, 
but tires arc prevented. 

February 15. Italian llth Amiv 
routed in Moskopidi-Tepclini sfctor. 
R.A.F. make heavy attacks on We-.tta’n 
Ruhr and Clrannel ports. 

February 17. Turkey and Bulgaria 
issue joint statement reaffirming policy of 
non-aggres-sion. Heavy night raid on 
London and on town in East Anglia. 

February 18. U.S.A. creates defence 
zones in Pacific and Caribbean Sea, from 
which foreign ships and aircraft without 
permits will be excluded. 

February 19. Heavy night attack on 
Swansea. London also raided. Our air- 
craft bomb Brest and Calais. 

February 20. British troops now 
across River Juba. It. Somaliland. 
Another destructive night raid on 
Swansea : extensive damage to dwelling- 
houses. Mr. Eden in Cairo for consulta- 
tions with military cliiefs. 

February 21. Third successive attack 
on Swansea. German troops massing on 
Rumanian-Bulgarian frontier. R.A.F. 
raid Wilhelmshaven, Western Ruhr, and 
aerodromes in France and Holland. 

February 22. Jumbo, at mouth of 
River Juba, now in British hands. 
Renewal of Greek offensive, mainly in 
central sector. 

February 23. Admiralty announces 
sinking of 7 supply ships by H.M. sub- 
marines in Mediterranean. Margherita 
and Jelib, It. Somaliland, captured. 
Heavy raid on a north-east town in 
England, causing considerable damage. 

February 24. West African troops 
capture Brava, port in Eritrea. R.A.F. 
bomb docks at Brest. 

February 25. Mogadishu, capital of 
It. Somaliland, captured. Moyale, 
frontier post in Abyssinia, again in 
British hands. Destroyer “ Exmoor ” 
sunk by E-boat while escorting convoy 
in North Sea. 

February 26, Bardera. It. Somaliland, 
occupied. Heavy enemy night raids on 
South Wales. R.A.F. bomb Cologne. 
Seven dive-bombers destroyed over Malta. 

February 27. British forces occupy 
Kelemit. Eritrea. Many enemy daylight 
attacks along East Coast. causing 
considerable damagt* and some casualties. 

February 28. R.A.F. shoot down 
27 Italian aircraft over Albania. Heavy 
bomber attacks on Wilhelmshaven, 
Emden, Lorient and Boulogne. Niglit 
raids on London. 
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Chapter 156 

BALKAN STRATEGY DURING THE WINTER AND 

SPRING OF 1940-41 

Thefirst of three Chapters dealing with Axis campaigns in the Balkan Peninsula 
this preliminary narrative explains the tortuous course of German diplomacy 
and depicts the political background against which, in April, Germany spran<r 
her attack upon Yugoslavia and Greece * 

(The Ilalo-Greek Campaign is dealt with m Chapters 124, 129 & 152) 


A XIS military planning and diplomatic 
manoeuvre during the winter and 
spring of 1940-41 concentrated 
upon the subjugation of the Balkans. 
Already Hungary and Rumania had 
been brought within the Axis fold by 
their adherence to the Trijiartite Pact, 
and their territories converted into lines 
of commumc-ation for the German 
armies destined to occupy Bulgaria and 
attack Yugoslavia and Greece. With 
the opening of the New Year plans were 
well advanced for the establi.shment of 



a^ German striking force in Bulgaria. 
Next on the list would be Yugoslavia, 
and then it would be Greece’.s turn. 
By the.se means Hitler calculated he 
would obtain the ma.stery of the Balkans, 
immobdize Turkey, and he ready to 
■strike both at Britain in the Middle Ea.st 
and at Russia iu the Caucasus. 

The first step was to secure the entrv 
into Rumania of German troops : they 
came \-ia Hungary, by now the German 
bridgehead into the Balkans. A com- 
plete German srrip on Rumania was 


' J£ 


I 
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PRO-AXIS MOVE THAT YUGOSLAV PEOPLE REPUDIATED 

.941). 

stands at the right. (March as,! 
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e.stablished, e.specially after the arrival 
of von Killinger as the new German 
Minister at Bucharest. The Germans 
fomented Iron Guard revolts against the 
puppet Premier, General Antone.scu, 
and then told him that unless he re- 
stored order and completely toed the 
line to German requirement.s he would 
be removed from office. The result 
was that Antone.scu duly “ restored 
order,’ and proclaimed his fervent 
loyalty to “ the Great Fuehrer and the 
Great Duce.” A necessary consequence 
was the rupture of relations with 
Rumania by the British Government 
on February 14, 1941. 

The next German move was to 
weaken further the bonds uniting the 
Balkan Entente group (Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey) by engineering the 
Hungaro-Yugoslav Pact, which was 
signed at Budapest on December 12, 
1940. Article 1 of the Pact spoke of 
eternal friendship ” and “ perpetual 
peace.” In the light 
of Hungary’s role in Hungaro- 
the subsequent rape Jugoslav 
of Yugo.slavia it is 
clear that the Hungarian signature 
was made with ‘‘ tongue in cheek,” 
except in the case of the Premier, Count 
Teleki. The Yugoslavs signed in the 
belief that the Pact would really con- 
tribute to the maintenance of peace. 
From the German point of view this 
move was just a stage in the isolation 
of Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile, in Bulgaria the King and 
his Ministers were pursuing a double- 
faced policy of public declarations of 
neutrality and secret connivance with 
Germany’s plans against Yugoslavia 
and Greece. During December there 
were reports of a Soviet oSer to Bulgaria 
of a Pact of Mutual Assistance, and 
there were public agitations in favour 
of neutrality, peace, and acceptance of 
Russia’s offer. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment made more declarations of neu- 
trality, but arrested local Communists. 

On January I, 1941, M. Filoff (Bul- 
garian Premier) went to Vienna, and 
it turned out that Germany had com- 
plained that Bulgarian compliance with 
her demands was not sufficiently rapid. 
The Germans brought great pressure 



BARDOSSY OF HUNGARY TOES THE NAZI LINE 

Not many days after he succeeded Count Teleki, who killed himself 
rather than betray Hungary’s best interests, Bardossy paid a 
ceremonial visit to Munich, and is here seen with the German 
guard of honour after laying a wreath at a war memorial. 

Keystone 


to bear, and by February it was 
evident that some kind of German 
occupation of the country was only a 
matter of time. Bulgarian statesmen 
were assured by Berlin that full com- 
pliance -with Germany’ .s wishe.s would 
result in Axis support for the realization 
of Bulgaria’s revisionist aims. At the 
same time the Germans made a deal 
with the I.M.R.O. (Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization), the 
Macedo-Bulgarian terrorist organiza- 
tion led by the assas.sin Mihailov. On 
February 4 there came the news that 
Germany had proposed that Bulgaria 
should adhere to the Tripartite Pact, 
and that a demand for the entry of 
German troops was about to follow. 

Russia stated that if there were any 
German troops in Bulgaria they were 
there without her knowledge or consent. 
Turkey expressed her concern by stat- 
ing in the newspapers that if Germans 
penetrated into the Turkish zone of 
interest the Government would take the 
necessary measures to meet the situa- 
tion. But the fact that Rus.sia did not 
take any positive action seems to have 
weaken^ the Turkish attitude. For it 
became clear as time went on that this 
attitude had been modified — at least 


to the extent that 
Turkey would allow 
her actions to be 
determined by the 
nature and extent 
of the German drive. 

The Turks did, 
however, make an 
eleventh-hour attempt 
to restrain the Bul- 
garians from going too 
far on their pro- 
German course. This 
took the form of the 
T u r c o-B u 1 g a r i a n 
Decl.iration of Xon- 
Aggrcssiou, signed on 
February 17, which 
was to have no efiect 
one way or the other 
on the development 
of the situation. On 
the same date Mr. 
Rendell, British Min- 
ister, called on iM. 
Popoff and stated that 
the British Govern- 
ment would respect 
Bulgarian independ- 
ence after the war 
provided Bulgaria did 
not assist the. Axis 
during the war. But 
already (on February 
15) Bulgarian mobili- 
zation had started, 
and prej)arations were 
in hand for facihtating the entry of the 
Germany army. 

That army came to Bulgaria by the 
usual homoeopathic methods. At first 
the speciali.sts and technical experts 


arrived ; then carne the bulk of the Ger- 
man forces. General von Inst .set up his 
headquarters near Sofia. The Bulgarian 
army wa.s massed mainly on the Bulgaio- 
Turkish frontier, while the I.M.R.O. 
bands took up thojr positions ready to 
cross th e border into Yugosla v Macedonia . 
By March the German army was in con- 
trol of Bulgaria. The mass of the peasant 
population viewed the situation with pro- 
found misgivings, but the ruling classe-s — 
i.e. the Palace, the politicians in power, 
the civil service, the army chiefs and, 
needless to say, the Macedonian terrorist 
leaders — enthusiastically welcomed the 
German troops and cooperated with 
them. Because of Bulgarian coopera- 
tion with Germany, Britain broke off 
diplomatic relations on March 5. 

In the meantime Turkey had to 
be pacified. On March 4 Hitler sent a 
personal note to President Inonii, 
hoping to influence the Turks into 
accepting in advance any move which 
Germany might make in the Balkans. 
But Turkey refused to commit herself 
in this way. On the contrary, foreseeing 
dangers to Yugoslavia as well a.s Greece, 
the Turkish Press exhorted the Yugo- 
slavs to resist Germany. 

In Yugoslavia precautionary measures 
were taken. On March 5 the 1801-1919 
classes were culled to the colours, but 
the government made reas.suring state- 
ments. The Deputy Premier denied 
“ alarmi.st rumours,” and in a broad- 
cast speech from Leipzig the Minister 
for Commerce spoke of German-Yugoslav 
friendship. Y'ugoslavia had already 
been subjected to German pressure, and 
German penetration had gone a long way. 
Bv March 12 a million men had been 


YUGOSLAV PREMIER SIGNS THE TRIPARTITE PACT 

Tins photograph shows the scene in the Belvedere Palace at Vienna when Cincar Markovich 
(seated, left), Svetkovich (centre) and Ribbentrop signed the Tripartite Pact (March 25, 1941). 
Yugoslavia, of course, was admitted only as a satellite. Two days later a spontaneous revolution 
of the Yugoslav people turned out Regent and Government. 

Photo, Keystone 
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NEW YUGOSLAV PREMIER 

On March 27, 1941, in the early morning, a 
swift uprising turned out Svetkovich and 
his Government and called the young Kmg 
Peter to rule m place of the Regent. 
General Simovich (above) became Prime 
Minister in the new Government. 

Photo, il.P l\ 

callod to the colours. It became known 
on the 15th that the Belgrade govern- 
ment had rejected a German proposal 
that Yugo.davia should come into the 
New Order, and that Yugoslavia had 
offered instead a Pact of Non-Aggression, 
which had been rejected by the Germans. 

Bardos.sy, the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, went to Munich to see Ribben- 
trop, and arrangements were made for 
Hungary's cooperation in a possible 
German attack on Yugoslavia. After 
Bardossy's return Count Teleki, the 
Premier, resigned and later killed himself. 

Matters were fast approaching a crisis. 
Hitler wanted A'ugoslavia for three main 
purposes ; (1) the transit of German 
troops to Greece, when the time should 
come for aid to be given to the Italians 
in the Greco-Italian war; (2) the use 
of Yugoslav foodstuffs for the German 
army ; and (3) a friendly ” Yugoslavia 
on his flank when the time should come 
to launch his attack on Russia. He 
proposed to accomplish these aims by 
diplomatic means, but if these should 
fail he would employ force. In either 
case he intended to partition AMgoslavia 
between Germany and Italy and the 
A.vis satellites. Preparations for thi.s 
dismemberment were already in hand 
when Yugoslavia was being urged to 
join the Tripartite Pact. 

On March 21 the Yugoslav Cabinet 
issued a statement that neutrality 
might have to be modified owing to 


the military situation and the country’s 
geographical position, and that there- 
fore Yugo.«lavia might have to adhere 
to something like the Tripartite Pact, 
if not to the Pact itself. There were 
protests to Prince Paul by the Orthodo.v 
Church and by the organization of 
reserve officers. The government let 
it be known that they were aiming at 
a compromise agreement with Germany. 

By March 2-3 the text of the German 
offer became known. Germany insisted 
that A^ugoslavia should adhere to the 
actual Tripartite Pact, and was not 
willing to make any modifications other 
than attaching two annexes to the 



REGENT CHATS WITH HITLER 
Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, chief of the three 
Regents for the young King Peter, faced a 
difficult task when war approached the 
Balkans. He was displaced by the revolu- 
tion of March 27, and King Peter took over 
the direction of affairs. 

Photo, Associated Piess 

Pact to meet Yugoslav susceptibilities on 
the question of gi\'ing passage to German 
troops. At the same time it became 
known that there were secret clauses in 
virtue of which Yugoslavia would be 
called upon (1) to allow the pa.ssage of 
German war material and medical 
supplies in sealed trains and (2) to 
suppres.s anti-Axis activities within her 
territories. In return for this Germany 
would support. Yugoslav aspirations 
in the Aegean and the Adriatic. 

It afterwards leaked out that Prince 
Paul had paid a secret visit to Hitler, 
in the course of which the Fuehrer had 
outlined these proposals. Their publi- 
cation let loose a veritable storm. 
Four Serbian Ministers resigned from 
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the Cabinet, and there were demonstra- 
tions against the government and the 
Axis. But the die was cast, and on 
JIarch 25 Svetkovich and Markovich 
departed for Vienna to sign the Pact. 
It must be put to Svetkovich’s credit 
that before leaving he had submitted to 
the Prince Regent a memorandum in 
which he advised against capitulation 
and urged that if Yugoslavia were to 
resist Germany she would at least pre- 
serve her honour. But Prince Paul was 
insistent. He had previously been an 
Anglophil, and his decision to give way 
to the Axis was the outcome of a com- 
bination of weakness and obstinacy. 
He had convinced himself, months 
before, that the Allies would not be 
able to come to the help of Yugoslavia 
in time, and he was obsessed by the idea 
that the only way to keep his country 
from disruption was to save it from war. 

At Vienna Ribbentrop handed Svet- 
kovich two documents, attached to 
the Pact, which were designed to give a 
false coating of sugar to the bitter pill. 
One of these annexes stated that 
‘‘ Germany reaffirms its determination 
to respect at all times the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Yugo.“lavia ” ; 
the other stated that “ during the 
war Germany would not make any 



BRITISH MINISTER TO BELGRADE 

Mr. Ronald Campbell left Belgrade when the 
German invasion of Yugoslavia began on 
April 6, 1941 His party motored to the 
Adriatic coast, where he was to have been 
taken aboard the British submarine, ‘Regent' 
but the latter did not arrive until after 
the party had fallen into the hands of the 
Italians. After five weeks’ detention he 
and his colleagues left for England, via 
Lisbon, and reached London on June 19. 

Photo, A.-^soh-iatad Preas 


demands to Yugoslavia to allow passage 
of or transit of German troops.” But 
everybody knew that the sealed trains — 
to contain war material and medical 
supplies ” — would also accommodate 
German .soldiers. 

When Bulgarians heard of Germany’s 
terms to Yugoslavia, especially in 
regard to the offer of an outlet on the 
Aegean, they were furious and declared 
that they had been ‘‘ double-crossed.’’ 
But the Germans reassured them about 
suppoi-t for Bulgarian claims. Accord- 
ingly, Bulgarian troops were prepared 
for taking action and moved towards 
the Yugoslav frontier. Britain broke 
off diplomatic relations. 

The Yugoslav Minister.^ returned to 
Belgrade, but, fearing an outburst of 
popular indignation, alighted at a 
.suburban station, where they were 
received by Prince Paul. The expected 
outburst became in fact a spontaneous 
upr.sing of the people. General Simo- 
vich, supported by army and air force 
officers, brought off a coup d’etat ; he 
deposed the Prince Regent and dis- 
■solved the Government, proclaiming 
Prince Peter as King. Svetkovich 
and Markovich were arrested and 
Prince Paul was sent out of the country. 




WHEN THE YUGOSLAV NATION SAVED ITS SOUL 

Students in Belgrade demonstrating in favour of the new Government after the coup 
d’etat of March 27, 1941, which turned out the pro-Axis party. Top, King Peter being sworn 
in by the Patriarch Gavrilo, in the presence of the new Ministers {General Simovich m doorway). 

Phuto6, Iveyslone 


The new^ government were careful 
not to provoke the Axis, but they 
realized that Germany would not 


passively accept this sudden reversal 
of policy, and so they set to work to 
put the country in a state of defence. 
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But Germany allowed them no time : 
she struck suddenly, without declaration 
of war, on April 6. The story of the 
war in Yugoslavia and the .subsequent 
German drive to Greece is told in 
Chapters 157 and 158, but it is apposite 
to mention here the following events. 

When General Simovich formed his 
government the Croat Minister.?, who 
previously had favoured compliance 
with Germany’s demands, pledged 
their complete support of the policy of 
resistance. The Croatian quisling Pa velich 
and his following in the terrorist 
" Ustacha,” who crept in behind the 
Axis armies and set up an “ inde- 
pendent ” Croatia, did not represent 
the mass of the Croatian people. They 
were a handful of Fifth Columnists 
in the pay of Mussolini and Hitler. 
In the same way Mihailov, of the 
I.M.R.O., entered in the wake of the 
Bulgarian army and became the 
■■ uncrowned king ” of Macedonia. 

This was the situation when Yugo- 
slavia, alone and miprepared, stood up 
to face the combined onslaught of Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary aiicl Bulgaria. 
Diplomatically isolated, militarily sur- 
rounded, internally disrupted, she had 
no*' a chance. But she took the risk 
for the sake of national honour. In the 
event, she was to suffer physical anni- 
hilation. But, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
said at the time in memorable words, 
“ Yugoslavia had found her soul.” 
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SWIFT GERMAN CONQUEST OF YUGOSLAVIA, 

APRIL 6-17, 1941 

Belgrade Bombed to Destruction— Yugoslavia's Tiny Army — Four Main 
Enemy Thrusts— Evacuation of Skoplje— Fall of Nish— Loss of Northern 
Provinces — Croatia Declares Her Independence — Enemy Forces the Monastic 
Gap — British and Germans in Contact — Hungary Invades Yugoslavia — 

Belgrade Captured : Yugoslav Government Goes to Sarajevo — Italians Reach 
Cetinje — Yugoslavia Capitulates, on April 18, 1941 


H itler’s bombers opened the war 
against Yugoslavia. At dawn 
on April 6 strong formation.s, 
escorted by hordes of fighters, appeared 
over Belgrade, the Yugoslav capital. 
The Yugoslav Government had declared 
the city an open town so as to spare it 
the horrors of bombardment, but the 
plea was pushed contemptuously aside. 
Belgrade, said Berlin radio, in an 
attempt at justification, had not only a 
fortress ” but numerous aerodromes, 
barracks, and other military objectives 
which could not be spared. So for hours 
the Stukas dropped their loads of 
destruction and death. “ Belgrade, the 
capital of our country,” said the Yugo- 
slav Government in a message addressed 
to all civilized people,” “ which in good 
time wa.s proclaimed an open and un- 
defended city, was bombed by German 
aircraft without a declaration of war. 

On Sunday morning, while the sound 
of church bells was calling the faithful 
to church for Divine Service, a bombard- 
ment, eclipsing in horror all imagina- 
tion, was launched by German aero- 
_ , . ^ planes. A veritable de- 

luge of incendiary and 
j explosive bombs turned 
the city into a mass 
of ruins and gutted homes, while all 
the streets of Belgrade were covered 
with the bodies of children, women 
and old men. Never, during the long 
history of this martyr city, were such 
cruelties committed, even by the most 
primitive invaders. Hospitals, churches, 
schools and cultural institutions were 
destroyed in broad daylight . . . 

Horrible scenes occurred during the 
bombardment when German aeroplanes 
machine-gunned women and children 
Heeing from their burning homes. Fly- 
ing low, the German bombers turned 
houses into hecatombs.” 

While the bombs were falling on the 
capital, the Yugoslav authorities were 
•striving desperately to mobilize their 
troops. Through the perverse politics 
of their predecessors in office the 
country was very largely unprepared for 
war, and of the 28 infantry divisions 
and three cavalry divisions only five 
infantrv divisions and one-and-a-half 


cavalry divisions were actually en- 
gaged in the decisive fighting against 
the German invader. But in any case 
the contestants were hardly matched. 
In peacetime the strength of the Yugo- 
slav Army was about 130,000 men, 
though just before the war started it 
was stated that a million Yugoslavs 
were under arms. Against that Field- 
Marshal List brought a host {so the 
Yugo.slav Prime Minister has stated) of 
33 divisions, including six armoured 
and four mechanized division.^. On 
paper the invader had perhaps no 
numerical superiority, but in fact he 
revealed an immense superiority at the 
most ntal points ; besides, the German.s 
had hundreds of tanks, while the Yugo- 
slavs had practically none, and they 
had over 2,000 ’planes, as compared 
with the Yugoslav 300 first-line aircrafr. 

Poorly equipped and indiSerently led, 
the Yugoslav Army was hopele.-fsly 
out-generallcd. The war was not alto- 


gether unexpected, but the military 
authorities had anticipated that the 
main blow would be delivered from the 
north, from across the German and 
Hungarian frontiers. In the northern 
provinces, then, the main body of the 
Yugoslav forces (the Fourth and First 
Armies) had been assembled, and 
elaborate defences and tank traps had 
been prepared ; the rest of the very 
long front, amounting to some 1,50(1 
miles, was held much more loosely. In 
the event the main attack did not 
come from the anticipated quarter, but 
from Bulgaria in the east, against the 
Yugoslav Fifth Army at Nish and the 
Third at Skoplje (Uskub), across country 
which had been considered almost too 
difficult for infantry, let alone tanks. 

The first Yugoslav communique, 
issued over Belgrade radio (after a two- 
day silence) on April 8, declared that 
on all fronts the situation wa.s favour- 
able. Enemy attacks had been repulsed 



AFTER GERMAN HORDE HAD DRIVEN THROUGH 

A German sentinel at the Reich frontier with YugosUvia near Klagenfurt, shortly after the 
invasion of April 6, I94t* The boundary posts have been pulled up ; they carried the direction 
“Keep to the Right" in three languages. 

Photo, Keystone 
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WAR ARTIST’S VIVID IMPRESSIONS OF BATTLE FOR CRETE 

CapUin Peter McIntyre, to whose brush we t e these remarkable paintings, was the official 
artist with the New Zealand Expeditionary row a soldier himself, with over a year’s experi- 
ence in the ranks, he painted what he witness Top, left, a crashed German glider; the bodies 
are those of enemy soldiers shot on landing. Vntre, at a British forward dressing stetion, near 
Maleme, Germans (on right) and New Zealanders (on left) are being tended. Top, right, German 
attack on yth General Hospital on May seen in right background). The Germans 

were driven out of the hospital but forced <? atients to go before them as a screen up to 

Galatos, where our troops came to the ""'G left, parachutists descending on Galatos, 

May 20, 1041. Lower right, ‘ invasion r m which a party of British soldiers sailed 

to Egypt from Crete ; after fuel for the mot ave out a New Zealand private rigged a sail 
made of blankets and iwi gated the craft to safety. 

By courtly 'J Zealatui CiovenimeiU 





















CORINTH CANAL AND ISTHMUS IN GERMAN HANDS 
Between April 23 and 25, 194:, the Imperial forces holding the Thermopylae line were withdrawn across the Isth- 
mus of Connth into Pelopoimesus to be embarked for Crete. The enemy attempted unsuccessfully to take them in 
the rear, ^d troops of an S.S. division entered Corinth on the 26th (top), after its capture by enemy parachute units. 
Below, other S.S. troops cross the Gulf of Corinth. By May 2 some 43,000 Imperial troops had been safely 

evacuated— out of a total of about 60,000. 

Photos, Associated Press 
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IN SARAJEVO OF UNHAPPY MEMORIES 

German soldiers sight-seeing in Sarajevo after the Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia. It was here 
that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was assassinated on June 28, 1914 — an event that led up 
to the outbreak of the First Great War. 

Photo, Ke^otoue 

with great vigour and the intiic- others wont tcp the Vardur valley 

tioii of heavy losses, and the Yugoslav and made straight for Skoplje. At 

Air Force had achieved special di.'- Veles. where the Yugoslav resistance 

tinction in its encounters with the was crushed i)y a charge of German 

enemy. But a distinctly different tanks, the invaders made contact with 

impression was given by the com- their comrade^ making the third thrust 

miinique issued from-the Greek G.II.Q. — the one which was being developed 

on the same dav. " The Yugoslav through the Bregalnitza. Thu.s assailed. 

Army fighting in South Yugoslavia,” it the Serbs in Skoplje were overwhelmed, 

read, ” has been obliged under pressure 
to withdraw to consolidate its posi- 
tions, leaving the Greek flank un- 


despite a desperate resistance. Then 
one German column carried on west- 
wards so as to link up with the Italians 
in Albania, who were now being 
attacked by units of the Serbian Third 
Army, as well as by the Greeks operat- 
ing from the south. In this way a wedge 
was driven between tha. Yugoslav 
armies north of Skoplje and their allie.^, 
the Greeks and British “ Forces of the 
Empire,” who were heavily engaged to 
the south. 

The evacuation of Skoplje was ad- 
mitted by the Yugoslav G.H.Q. on 
.April 9, but it was claimed that the 
enemy armoured units had suffered 
enormous losses from the Yugoslav 
bombing ’planes in their passage through 
the Katchanik pass ; also that the 
Yugoslav offensive in Albania was 
continuing energetically, and that the 
interior of the country had been 
reached. 

There was little justification for this 
optimism, alas. That same day the 
Germans issued communique after com- 
munique. The first contained the news 
of the fall of Salonika and the capitula- 
tion of the Greek Army east of the 
Vardar. Then followed the tidings that 
the mechanized troops and tanks of 
Gen. von Kleist’s army had captured 
Nish at 11 a.m., and that the German 
troops who, after capturing Skoplje and 
Veles, had continued their advance to- 
wards the Albanian frontier, had 
occupied Tetovo. In Southern Serbia, 
it was claimed, 20,000 prisoners, includ- 
ing sis generals, had been taken. 


covered.” 

The “ pressure ” referred to was oni' 
of four principal thrusts which the 
Germans were delivering from Bulgaria. 
The most northern was from Sofia, the 


Four 

German 

Thrusts 


Bulgarian capital, by 
way of Pilot and down 
the Nishava valley to 
Nish, thus cutting the 


main N.-S. railway. A second thrust 


wa.s directed, again from Sofia, through 


Kyu-steiidil, against Skoplje. The third 
thrust also had Skoplje for its objective, 
but it came by way of the Bregalnitza 


valley. Then the fourth thrust (the 


most dangerous in the event) was up 
the Strumitza valley ; it had the 


effect, as we have already noted, of 
imuiing the flank of the Greek po.si- 
tions at the head of the Rupel pass 
Once through the Strumitza valley — 
and the passage took them only a few 
hours — some of the invaders swept 
to the left, charging down the road 
to Doiran and alongside the Yardar, 
their objective the great Greek port 
of Salonika, which fell on April 9 ; 


I 



GERMAN HEAVY ARTILLERY ENTERS SKOPLJE 

This photo shows the arrival in Skoplje (Uskub), on the river Vardar, of the first Nazi troops early 
m April, 1941. Along a road guarded by troops with rifles at the “ ready,” the heavy guns go 
forward to crush Yugoslav resistance and aid the Italians on the Greek front. 

Photo, Keystone 
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together with large quantities of guns 
and other w’ar material. 

The next day, April 10, brought news 
of fresh di.sasters. The last imits of the 
Yugoslav Third Army left in a fighting 


condition in 

Disasters 


Serbia 


South Serbia had been 
destroyed or captured 
by a German division 
near Krivolak. I n 
Cential Serbia the 


A'ugoslavs, retreating from Nish towards 
the north-west, had been severely 
mauled, with the loss of over 10,000 
prisoners and 70 guns. Then, in the 
north, General von Weichs had forced 
the passage of the River Drava and 
made a highly successful drive to the 
south, while in the north-west the 
Groat capital, Zagreb, had been invaded 
by German tanks. Shortly afterwards 
these enemy successes were admitted 
by the Yugo.s]av High Command. All 
the northern provinces of the country 
had in fact been lost, not, it transpired, 
through hard fighting but because of 
the apathy (if not worse) of the Croat 
population. On April 11 Gen. Sladko 
Kvaternik, calling him.self Chief of 
State, declared “ Croatia free and inde- 
pendent,” and two days later the 
notorious terrorist, Anton Pavelich, 
arrived to take over the conduct of 
affairs as an Axis quisling. 

Monastic (Bitolj), too, was taken on 
April 10 by the Germans, who drove 
onwards through the vitally important 
Monastic gap to assail the Greek 
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WHERE GERMAN ARMIES INVADED YUGOSLAVIA 

From Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and the Reich the invaders swept into Yugoslavia, whose 
last-minute revolution against the pro-Axis Government of Prince Paul and Tsetkovich had 
halted the Nazi plans. The defenders’ positions on the opening day (April 6) and April II 
are indicated. A map showing the simultaneous invasion of Greece is printed in page 1635. 



CHECKED BY THE NARROW ROADS OF SERBIA 

Left, Serbian roads were too narrow for many of the artillery tractors used by the Germans, 
and had to be widened en route. The poor surface and deep mud made matters difficult even 
for motor-cycle troops (right) : a sharpshooter in trouble. 
i‘hotv>, Associated Press 


positions at Fiorina. This advance was 
referred to in the first communique 
issued, on April 11, from the head- 
quarters in Greece of the Force.s of the 
Empire, under Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson. “ German troops 
advancing in the north-west contacted 
British and Imperial forces yesterday.” 

With Nish, Skoplje and Monastic, all 
three, in their hands, the Germans were 
in complete control of all the lines of 
communication in Southern Yugo- 
slavia, and three of the Yugoslav armies, 
the Third, Fifth and S'xth, had been 
practically destroyed. Their fellows in 
the north and west had no better 
fortune. The First Army, which had 
been covering Belgrade, was outflanked 
by Nazi columns which had raced on to 
seize Kragujevac. The capital’s fate 
was sealed when Admiral Horthy,* 
declaring that the creation of an 
independent Croatia made plain that 
Yugoslavia had ceased to exist, ordered 
the Himgarian army to occupy the 
formerly Hungarian territory lying 
between the Hungarian frontier and the 
Danube, to “ protect the Hungarian 
population living there.” Parachutists 
led the advance, which indeed met with 
but slight resistance, and on April 12 
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CROATIAN QUISLING 

Under Nazi auspices General Kvaternik (left) 
declared Croatia an independent state on 
April II, 1941. Soon after there arrived in 
the wake of the Nazi invaders Anton Pavelich 
'right), a terrorist of the Ustacha, to be the 
local quisling. 

Phot'K h'.X.A, 


occupied Novi Sad. The same afternoon 
a small detachment of the S.S. division 
under Capt. Kliiigenborgor made a 
penetration of the northern .suburbs 
from acros.s the Danube, and unit.s of a 
tank division reached the centre of the 
city from the west after nightfall. At 
dawn on Sunday, .April 13, Gen. vo'n 
Klei.st’s troops occupied the city from 
the south. 

The Yugoslav Government retired to 
Sarajevo, capital of the province of 
Bosnia and headrpiarters of their Second 
.4rmy. At once the place became the 
principal target of the Nazi bombers, 
and the Germans claimed that their 
an-men had secured 
direct hits on large 
military camps near 
the railway station, 
and that extensive damage had been 
caused in the town. On April 16 the 
Germans claimed the fall of the town 
and the capitulation of what was left 
of the Second Army. " The remnants 
of the Serbian Army are approaching 
disintegration,” read the German com- 
munique of that day ; ” German 

mechanrzed troops have advanced to 
Sarajevo and have occupied it.” 
Thousands of Serbians laid down their 
arms, and the prisoners and material 
captured increased in numbers hourly. 
Some 50.000 men and eight generals 
had been taken by one German division, 
boasted Berlin radio. “ The roads 
present a picture of a complete military 
rout. Thev are strewn with abandoned 


Government 

at 

Sarajevo 


and broken-down tanks, as well as divisions fought like lions in the battle- 
rifles and machine-g;un8.” round Strumica (N. of Doiran), Stracin 

Meanwhile, the Italians attacking and PirOt. With fixed bayonets and 
from the west had made steady progress, hand grenades thev leapt on to the 
since resistance could be but slight, armoured cars of the enemv and 
Ljubljana fell on April 13, when the destroyed them by throwing their 
advance down the Dalmatian coast grenades through the openings. But 
had been in progress for some day.s. By all the bravery of these heroes was 
April 16 they were at Split, and utterly insufficient to overcome the 
Dubrovnik and Cetinje fell two day.s terrible onslaught of an enemy superior 
later. Bulgaria broke off relations with both in number and technical equip- 
Yugoslavia on April 15 — in time to claim nient. . . . The struggle on all 

a share in the spoils. the fronts and along all the lines co.st 

Practically the whole of Yugoslavia us enormou.s losses. Steel and technics 
was now in enemy hands ; there could were stronger than warriors and heroes, 
not be any further organized resi.stance. Our men died in an unequal struggle of 
So shortly before midnight on the night men against guns and hand grenades, 
of April 17 the German High Command agaimst tanks and aeroplanes. Our 
was able to state that all the Yugoslav small air force was annihilated in cruel 
armed forces which had not been battle in the first two day.s of the war. 
disarmed , before laid down their arms The soldier was left without defence 
unconditionally at nine o’clock tonight, from the air just as he was without 
The capitulation comes into force at means of technical defence on land. He 
noon tomorrow.’ Young King Peter fought bare-breaste<l and with his 
had already gone to Greece, and he was muscles. He died for freedom and 
followed by General Simovich and honour, and, although brief in time, our 
members of his Cabinet. war wdth Germany was not fought in 

So in tw'elvo day.s of total war vain. “ Still,” the Prime Minister went 
Jugoslavia was crushed. Broadcasting on, “ the struggle is not at an end, since 
tw'o months later. General Simovich the Yugoslav people prefer honest 
gave as the principal rea.sons for the death to shameful slavery. The whole 
Yugo.slav defeat the insufficiency of of Yugoslavia is occupied by Germans, 
their preparations and the Hank attack Italians, Hungarians, and Bulgarians ; 
from Bulgaria by a superior air force it is planned in Berlin that Yugoslavia 
and very powerful armoured formations, shall cease to exist. Yet all Yugoslavs 
‘ Our troops resisted the enemy on all are firmly convinced that at the victory 
sides and fought heroically, generously of the JVesteru Democracies their free 
shedding their blood. The .soldiers of and indivisible state will have a day of 
the iSumadija. Morava and Toplicn resurrection 





YUGOSLAVS CAPITULATE AFTER TWELVE BITTER DAYS 

Many of the Yugoslav forces were captured when Sarajevo (temporary seat of Government) feU 
on April i6, 1941 ; Belgrade had been in German hands since the 13th. On Apnl 17 the 
remainder of the defending armies capitulated ; here, in Belgrade, is the scene when General 
Bodi (centre) presented the request for an armistice to the Nazi General Weichs (left). 

Photo, E.X.A. 
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Chapter 158 


GERMANY COMES TO THE AID OF ITALY 

IN GREECE 

German Invasion, April 6, 1941 — Enemy Reaches the Aegean — Fall of Salonika 
— British Forces on Main Defensive Line — Yugoslav Disaster — Monastir Gap 
Forced — British Stand at Ahinthaion — Withdrawal to Olympus Line — Heroic 
Exploits of Anzacs — A Halt on Thermopylae Line — Greek Northern Army 
Capitulates — King George Goes to Crete— Our Forces Cross Isthmus of 
Corinth — Imperial Troops Evacuated 


S HORTLY before 6 a.m. on April 6 the 
German armies in Bulgaria crossed 
into Greece and attacked the 
Metaxas Line. They came across the 
frontier at five points : down the 
Struma valley to the Kupel pass, making 
for Salonika ; over the Nevrokop plateau 
in the direction of Drama and Kavella ; 
towards Zante ; towards Komotine ; and 
down the Maritsa valley. 

The first Greek communique, issued 
-in Athens that same night, stated that 
“ powerful German forces, equipped 



BRITISH COMMANDER IN GREECE 
Lieut. -General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
who commanded the ‘ Forces of the 
Empire ’ in the short Greek campaign, had 
won renown as commander of the Army of 
the Nile in Wavell’s Libyan offensive. 
From the drawing by Capt, Peter McIntyre, 
by courtesy of New 7,ealand O'oveinmcni 

with the most modern war macliines, 
supported by tanks, abundant heavy 
artillery and numerous aircraft, this 
(Sunday) morning attacked suddenly 
and repeatedly our positions, which 
were defended only by very small 
Greek forces.” It was stated that a very 
violent struggle had taken place all 
day long in the main zone in the area 
of the Bulgarian frontier, particularly in 
the district of the Struma valley, and 
that the Greek forces were putting up 
a very hard fight against the aggressor 
with their restricted means. With 
one sohtary exception, the forts were 
still resisting, but some areas of the 
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national territory had been evacuated. 
This last note was a reference to Greek 
Thrace, which had long been regarded 
as being militarily indefensible. Thus 
with little fighting the Germans were 
able to reach the Aegean at Ale.xan- 
droupolis on April 9. 

For two days practically the whole 
Greek line along the Bulgarian frontier 
held fast, although in the Rupel pass 
sector Istimbey and Kelkajm were 
overrun : the main forts of Rupel and 
Ussita completely repulsed persistent 
attacks by tanks and dive bombers. 
The next day, April 8, the forts of 
Ferithori and Dassavli were temporarily 
captured by the Germans, but recap- 
tured almost at once in the course of 
Greek counter-attacks. So far the 
.-iituatiou could be regarded as being 
well in hand, but now the German 
thrust against the Yugo.slavs in the 
Strumitza psiss on the Greek left 
developed apace. On April 8 the in- 
vaders captured Doiran, thus reaching 
the Greco- Yugoslav frontier, 22 mile.s 
to the rear of the extreme edge of the 
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Greek lines, and entering Greek territory 
by the flat corridor east of the Vardar. 
Very small Greek mechanized forma- 
tions fought an unequal battle against 
an enemy incomparably superior both 
in numbers and in quality. They were 
swept aside, and at dawn on April 9 
the Germans entered Salonika — not, 
however, before the great port had been 
stripped of most of the material and 
equipment which might have proved 
useful to the enemy. 

Following the fall of this city, the 
Greek units in Eastern Macedonia, 
numbering only three divisions all told, 
were cut off from their comrades west 
of the Vardar. Their position was hope- 
less. Ne-fertheless for several days they 
maintained their lines intact and onlv 


GERMAN TANKS MOVE ALONG TO LARISSA 

Driving gingerly along the railway tracks, in many cases the only practicable route through 
mountain ranges, enemy medium tanks are seen against the background of the mountain fort of 
Polikastell, where fierce fighting took place. 

/*hoto. Associated Pre^'* 





ON THE OLYMPUS AND THERMOPYLAE LINES 


The central photograph shows German field guns shelling British positions on Mount Olympus, 
on the right of the line held by Imperial troops from April I2 to i6, 1941. After this line was 
abandoned a stand was made on the Thermopylae line until, by the 25th, our forces had been 
withdrawn across the Isthmus. Below, British soldiers captured near Thermopylae. Top, 
German light A.A guns at Salonika, taken by the enemy on April 9. 



when further resistance was seen to 
be useless, substantial numbers were 
evacuated . 

As we have indicated, the Allied 
Command under General Papaoos, the 
Greek Commander-in-Chief, had never 
intended to try to do more than delay 
the Germans on the 
Metaxas Line in British 
Eastern Macedonia Positions 
and Greek Thrace. 

The mam defensive line was west of the 
Varda r, where facing the Monastic Gap 
were two Greek divi.sions and the newly 
arrived " Forces of the Empire,” under 
the command of Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Mait- 
land M'ilson. These had taken up a 
■strong enough line of defence, running 
for some 60 to 70 miles from the sea 
near Katerini, through Veria and Edessa, 
to the Yugoslav frontier. East of this 
line was a British armoured force, 
charged m the mam with demolition 
work and harassing activities. Then to 
the west, with its left flank on the 
Adriatic, the main Greek Army was 
continuing its offensive again.st the 
Italians in Albania. In between this 
main Greek body and General Wilson’s 
force the mountains of southern Yugo- 
slavia formed a barrier, pierced by the 
Monastic Gap, manned only by 
mountain guards, since it had been 
anticipated that the Yugoslavs would 
be able to hold their own in southern 
Serbia. 

But as early as the evening of April 7 
the disaster which had overtaken the 
Yugoslav forces was all too apparent. 
Practically no reserves were available, 
but a small British force, under a 
Brigadier and consisting only of a 
machine. - gun battalion and some 
medium artillery, was formed near 
Ahinthaion, south of Fiorina. Next 
day General MacKay was sent with his 
divisional headfjuarters, some artillery, 
one anti-tank regiment, and an Austra- 
lian brigade (le.ss one battalion) to aug- 
ment these troops — henceforth known 
as MacKay Force — which remained in 
the Ahinthaion neighbourhood aw'aiting 
the German onslaught. Meanwhile, the 
armoured brigade operating in the 
neighbourhood of the Vardar was 
ordered to blow up its demolitions, and 
withdrew to Ede.ssa behind the Aus- 
tralian division, which had now come 
into the line, and under whose orders it 
was placed. 

These dispositions were made only 
just in time. On April 9 the Germans 
south of Fiorina, hotly engaged General 
MacKay’s little force. Heavy losses 
were inflicted on the enemy, but they 
came on in overwhelming numbers 
and on April 11 the Imperial and 
Greek forces began their withdrawal 
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to a new line, whicli had its right 
flank on the sea, south-east of Mount 
Olympus, whence it ran north-west to 
Serbia, thence south-west along the river 
Aliakmon, and finally north-west again 
along the high groimd to the west of the 
plain of Kozani. MacKay Force, now 
considerably reduced in number, re- 
treated down the Kozani valley and 
took up its position in the centre of the 
new line, while the armoured force 
moved to Grevena on its left. From 
Serbia to the sea and along the Abak- 
mon the line was held by the Anzacs 
— for so the Australian Corps was known 
from April 12, in accordance with an 
order issued by Sir Thomas Blarney, 
the Australian G.O.C. — while the high 
ground bordering Kozani plain was 
defended by two Greek divisions. 

But the Greeks, ha^ng fought with 
the utmost gallantry and suffered very 
severe casualties, were almost incapable 
of further prolonged resistance, and the 
full weight of the German onslaught was 
swung against the Imperial troops. An 
account of the fighting was given in the 
bulletin issued by the Greek Press 
Ministry on April 20. 

“ In the Kalabaka area,” it said. “ th<‘ 
Germans, advancing in waves, attempted 
at ail costs to force the pass. They 
failed, and paid dearly for their failure. 
In the Olympus area the Germans 
continued to sacrifice their soldiers by the 
thousand, without being able to break 
through. The heroic exploits of our Allies, 
the Australians and New Zealanders, are 
weaving new legends around the slopes of 
Mount Olympus ...” 

But a new retreat was inevitable, 
since following the smashing of the 
Greeks on the left the Allied positions 
were outflanked. Orders were thereupon 
given that the troops 
On the should withdraw to 
ermopy ae positions. — to the 

Thermopylae Line, 
running south of Lamia. The operations 
began on April 14 and developed 
into a series of hard-fought rearguard 
actions ; particularly in and around 
Larissa was there fighting of the 
most furious character. Kalabaka was 
held by an Australian brigade, until 
the left flank had been successfully 
withdrawn, while a New Zealand brigade 
took up a covering position north of 
Tirnavos. Another small New Zealand 
force held the eastern entrance to the 
Peneios gorge, south of Mount Olvmpus. 
It was heavily engaged by a greatly 
superior enemy force and compelled 
to give ground. On April 16 two Aus- 
tralian battalions went to its support, 
and this small Anzac force, now about 
the strength of a brigade, fought a most 
bitter battle against two German di^^- 
sions in the Peneios gorge. It suffered 
heavy losses, but our right flank was 
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AUSTRALIANS AND NEW ZEALANDERS WIN FRESH LAURELS 

Top, New Zealanders on the way to their battle stations. Below, Australians reach Athens 
from North Africa. In a tribute on April 2o, 1941, the Greek Press Ministry spoke of the heroic 
exploits of the Australians and New Zealanders in the Mount Olympus area. 

British Official: ('rairn C'opunqhf . KeqstoyiP 
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fnabled to withdraw. So for nearly a 
week the Forces of the Empire with- 
drew across the plain. But every now 
and again they turned at bay. 

By April 20 the withdrawal to the 
Thermopylae Line was practically com- 
plete, but already it was realized that 
it could be but a temporary halting- 
place. Moreover, the Greeks were now 
on the verge of collapse, and, indeed, 
oil April 22 the Greek Northern Army 
capitulated to the 12th German Army, 
while the Greeks in the Epirus sector 



surrendered to the Italian 11th Army. 
“ It is confirmed that at the time of 
their capitulation,” stated the Greek 
High Command on April 24, ‘‘ the 
Italian forces had not succeeded in 
entering Greek territory, but were held 
by our troops on Albanian territory ” ; 
and from Berlin came the reminder to 
Mussolini, who was now boasting of 
his great and glorious victory, that the 
Italians up to the end were being held 
by the Greeks, and that it was only 
the threat of being taken in the rear 
by the Germans that had induced the 
Greeks in Epirus to capitulate. 

It was a cruel hour for Greece, as 
tragedy piled upon tragedy. The 
Prime Minister, M. Korizis, died sud- 
denly on April 18, and the new Prime 
Minister who succeeded him after a few 
day.s’ interregnum, M. Tsouderos, took 
office in a moment of incomparable 
difficulty. Then, following the an- 
nomicement of the capitulation of the 
Greek armies in Epirus and Macedonia, 
the King had to announce that 

the cruel destiny of war today compeU us, 
Us and the Heir to the Throne, as well as 
the lawful Government, to le«ave Athens and 
transfer the capital to Crete, whence we 
shall be able to continue the struggle . . . 
freely, and from free Greek toiTitory. 
against the invaders, until a final victory is 
achieved/’ 

M. Tsouderos also addres.sed a mes- 
sage to the nation, striking the same 
note of firm confidence. “ Hold firm,” 
he told them. “ Be assured that the 
dawn of a brilliant day for the nation 
win not fail to break, and that day will 
be the greatest of Greek civilization.” 



HOISTING THE HAKENKREUZ UPON THE ACROPOLIS 

Entering Athens on April 27, 1941, the Nazis lost no time in flaunting their hooked-cross or 
swastika flag — symbol of cruelty and oppression. Top, the German flag goes up over the 
Acropolis. Lower photograph, a German A.A. battery in Athens, with the Acropolis in 

background. 

Photos, Associated Press 



EMMANUEL TSOUDEROS 

Three days after the sudden death ot 
M. Korizis the King of the Hellenes called 
upon M. Tsouderos to take office as Premier, 
under conditions of unparalleled gravity. 
Tsouderos later accompanied his King to 
Crete, and subsequently came by way of 
Egypt and South Africa to London. 
From a drawing by Capt, Peter McIntyre, 
by courtesy of the New Zealand Oewemment 


Line 

Abandoned 


Before leaving for Crete the Greek 
Government sent a note to the British 
Minister in Athens expressing its grati- 
tude to the British Government and the 
gallant Imperial troops for the aid which 
they had extended to Greece in her 
defence against the aggressor. 

By now, indeed, the abandonment of 
the Thermopylae positions had been 
begun, since not only , 

were the Germans de- 
livering a tremendous 
frontal assault, but, 
following the Greek collapse in 
Epiru.s, fresh German columns were 
advancing from Yannina through Arta 
and Agrinion to take the Imperial 
forces in the rear. On April 22 a New 
Zealand brigade was withdrawn to hold 
the pass south of Erythrai to keep this 
fresh menace in check, while the 
remainder of the Imperial forces were 
withdrawn across the Isthmus of Corinth 
to embarkation areas which were hur- 
riedly arranged in southern Greece. On 
April 25 the last of the forces in the 
Thermopylae positions withdrew behind 
Erythrai. Their retreat uncovered 
Athens, and on April 27 an announce- 
ment from Berlin, stated that 


“ after unfla^ing attacks and pursuit move- 
ments, an advance German armoured column 
entered Athens at 9.25 this (Sunday) morn- 
ing. The swastika flag flies over the 
Acropolis.” 

A later German High Command 
announcement said that the isthmus 
and town of Corinth had been captured 
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THE RACE TO THE ISTHMUS 

Fighting ageiinst enormous odds, Imperial 
forces along the Thermopylae line were 
compelled on April 25, 1941, to fall back 
towards the Isthmus of Corinth, cut by the 
ship canal (right, centre), towards which 
Nazi motorized units were rushing to sever 
rile line of retreat. But the enemy was 
too late to stop the withdrawal, though his 
parachute troops entered Corinth on April 26. 
Top, German advance units speeding along 
the Gulf shore towards Corinth ; left, 
centre, enemy parachutists descending upon 
the Isthmus ; lower, right, parachutists 
guarding British soldiers taken prisoner. 

PhotoSt Associated Press ; Keystone 










BRITISH AND IMPERIAL TROOPS EVACUATED FROM GREECE 
Between the nights of April 24-25 and April 30-May i, 1941, some 45,000 of our troops were 
got away by the Royal Navy, and there is nothing in this photograph to suggest the stern ordeal 
undergone by our men, some hint of which is afforded by the story, in an adjoining column, 
of the conspicuous gallantry and daring which won Sergt. Hinton his V.C. 

Fhoto, Butibh ()_fficial : Crown Copyright 


by German parachute troops 'on the 
previous morning. The canal had been 
secured by the Adolf Hitler S.S. Division, 
which, advancing from the west of the 
Pindus range, had reached the Gulf of 
Patras and cro.ssed into the Peloponnese. 

With the Germans at their heels, the 
Forces of the Empire made for the 
southern ports and beaches, where 
Admiral Cunningham’s ships were 
waiting to take them away. The 
evacuation began on the night of April 
24-25. Grim pictures were painted by 
German spokesmen. 

“ The renanants of the fleeing British 
troops are now trying to escape from 
various harbours in Greece, ran one 
report, “ in barges, fishing boats and all 


sorts of vessels, leaving behind arms, 
war material and equipment of all 
kinds. A large number of vessels have 
been sunk and many others damaged. 
Many sailing boats and other vessels 
have been bombed and machine-gunned, 
some on the beaches and some at sea.” 

Beginning, as we have said, on the 
night of April 24-25, the withdrawal of 
the Allied troops continued from the 
areas of Rapthis and Nauplia, Raphina, 
Monemva.sia, and Kithera, night after 
night, until just after midnight on 
April 30-May 1, when the Commander- 
in-Chief Mediterranean reported that 
about 45,000 Imperial troops and R.A.F. 
had been withdrawn from Greece, and 
also a large number of refugees. Since 
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the number of troops landed in Greece 
had been some 60,000 men, this repre- 
sented a very satisfactory percentage 
considering the enormous difficulties of 
the operation. It is surprising, too, that 
only two warships, the “Diamond” and 
the “Wryneck,” were sunk during the 
withdrawal. 

In his speech in the House of Commons 
on April 30, Mr. Churchill summed up 
the campaign. 

“ The conduct of our troops,” he said, 
“ especially the rearguard, in fighting 
their way through many miles to the 
sea, merits the highest praise. This is 
the first instance where air-bombing, 
prolonged day after day, has failed to 
break the discipline and order of the 
marching column.s, who, besides being 
thus assailed from the air, were pursued 
by no less than three German armoured 
divisions, as well as by the whole 
strength of the German mechanized 
forces which could be brought to bear. 

“ In the actual fighting,” the Premier 
continued, “ principally on Mount 
Olympus, around Grevena, and at 
Thermopylae, about 3,000 casualties, 
killed and wounded, are reported to 
have been suffered by our troops. This 
is a very small part of the losses inflicted 
on the Germans, who on several 
occasions, sometimes for two days at 
a time, were brought to a standstill by 
forces one-fifth of their number." 



SGT. JOHN DANIEL HINTON, V.C 
While British and N.Z. troops were awaiting 
embarkation at Kalamai, on April 18-19, 
1941, Hinton (of the N.Z. Military Forces) 
attacked the 6-inch-gun crew of an 
approaching enemy armoured force. Other 
gun crews took refuge in two houses, 
where Hinton and other New Zealanders 
attacked them with the bayonet and thus 
held the guns until overwhelming enemy 
forces arrived. Hinton then fell with an 
abdominal wound and was taken prisoner 
Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 



EVACUATION PORTS IN 
PELOPONNESUS 

Kalamai (top, right) was the scene of much hero- 
ism as British and Imperial troops were embarked 
in the final withdrawal from Greece : the 
photograph shows an enemy air raid. Nauplia, 
on the Gulf of that name, was repeatedly bombed 
during the embarkation, and m the bottom photo- 
graph are seen abandoned British trucks and cars, 
with a burned-out Union Castle steamer behind. 
Centre, left, a Sunderland flying boat used as a 
troop transport ; right, British troops destroying 
equipment before leaving. 

Photos. B)itf-'h Official: Croirn CopiDifjht • v 
-1 ^sorintfid Prp^'^ 
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GRIM BATTLE OF CRETE, MAY 19— JUNE 1, 1941 

Nazi Bombers Attack Crete — Aerial Invasion Begins — Enemy Lands by 
Parachute, Glider and Troop-Carrier — Troop 'Planes Arrive One Per Minute 
— Strange and Grim Battle — Our Fighters Withdrawn — Attempts to Capture 
King George : He Leaves for Egypt — 25,000 Nazis in Crete by Air — Aerodromes 
Could Not be Held Against the Enemy — After Twelve Days of Epic Resis- 
tance Imperial Forces are Withdrawn — Gallant Rearguard of British Marines 


T he battle of Crete. '' that fantastic- 
battle ” as it has been well styled, 
in which for the first time in 
history an island wa.s captured from 
the air, opened on May 19, when a 
great host of Nazi bombers roared 
across the narrow seas from their 
aerodromes on the Greek mainland and 
heavily plastered Canea, the capital ; 
Suda Bay, where the Royal Navy had es- 
tablished itself ; and Candia (Heraklion). 

Following this the onslaught proper 
was launched at dawn the next day, an 
onslaught novel in conception and 
development, if not in its result. 

Speaking in the House of Commons 
on May 20, Mr. Churchill said that 

“ au air-borne attack in great strength has 
begun this morning, and what cannot fail to 
he a serious battle has begun and is develop- 
ing. Our troops there — British, New Zea- 
landers and Greek forces — are under the 
command of General Freyberg, and we feel 
confident that most stern and resolute 
resistance wiU be offered to the enemy."’ 

A few hours later the Premier added 
to his statement. There had been a 
good deal of intense bombing of Suda 


Bay. he revealed, and of the various 
aerodromes in the neighbourhood ; par- 
ticularly heavy fighting was going on 


li Units Engaged in Crete, May 19 — .iune 1 
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in the Canea-Meleka area, where some 
1,500 enemy troops landed by gliders, 
parachute.s and troop-carriers. 

From about two in the morning until 
dark the parachutists continued to 
arrive near Suda Bay and in the 
Meleka (Akrotiri) peninsula. Alto- 
gether .some 3,000 were landed in the 
course of the day, and General Freyberg 
reported that 1,800 of them had been 
taken prisoner, wounded, or killed. 

At 4.30 the next morning more air- 
borne invaders arrived — some 3,000 or 
so — but most of them were accounted 
for in two hours of fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting. The gaps in the enemv ranks 



SERGEANT A. C. HULME, V.C., AND 2nd LIEUT. C. K. UPHAM, V.C. 

From the beginning of the fighting in Crete until he was put out of action on May 28 Sergeant 
Huime distinguished himself by leading parties against enemy groups and destroying them ; 
he stalked and killed many snipers, and was severely wounded while engaged in such an opera- 
tion. Second Lieut. Upham, a New Zealander like Huime, showed “ outstanding leadership, 
tactical skill and utter indifference to danger ” Commanding a forward platoon in the attack 
on Maleme (May 2*), he fought his way for 3,000 yards against a defence organized m depth. 
He personally destroyed M.G. posts holding up his sections. In later operations he displayed 
equally superb courage and skill. 

Oj^ii ltd . Crown Copyrvjhi , Central Pre-^-^ 
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INDOMITABLE FREYBERG 
With his V.C., won so long ago as 1916 on 
the Ancre, when he was four times wounded, 
and his D.S.O. with two bars, Major**GeneraI 
Bernard Cyril Freyberg was indeed a fitting 
commander of the British, New Zealand 
and Greek forces in the heroic battle for Crete 
British Official Ctown Cainjnijld 


were noon tilled, however. Altogether 
the Nazis were said to have employed 
1,200 troop-carriers, and at the height 
of the attack they were landing at the 
rate of one a minute. Terrific toll was 
taken of the attackers by the defenders 
on the ground and the fighter ’plane.s — 
though the.se were all too few — in the 
air. But still the Germans came on 
in swarms. 

Never indeed had the versatility of 
the aeroplane been so clearly demon- 
strated as in those davs of furious 
battle. It was revealed 
as the supreme weapon 
in the modem armoury, 
the most deadlv, the 
most revolutionary. Bv day the 
scene was fantastic enough as the 
Junkers swept slowly in from across 
the sea, and the paratroops dropped 
■■ like confetti from the clear skies,” 
as one observer put it, landing in 
the very middle of the defenders’ 
positions. But the scene was even 
more fantastic after dark, when the 
sky was lit with flames and tracer 
shells, and the swaying parachutists 
floating to earth were picked out by 


Invasion 
From 
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^-^;. PARACHUTE TROOPS WHO CAPTURED CRETE 

In centre, left, German Fallschirmjaeger are seen in difficulties with their equipment (dropped 
* by separate parachutes and collected later). Below, men of a Nazi Alpine unit cross a brook. 
\ Many of the enemy were taken prisoner, and some are seen above with their British guards. 

^H| PfiOfO'^, Bn't>,-'h OJJictnl Cro’cn Cop^/r/fikt : A^-inciated Prr>it 
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tiie searchlights, against the sombre 
background of the night sky. Well 
might Mr. Churchill describe it — in 
the House of Commons on May 22— as 

a most strange and grim battle. Our 
‘^idc has no air support, because they have 
uo aerodromes, not because they have ixi 
aeroplanes. The other side has very little 
<jr nothing of artillery or tanks. Neither 
iside has any means of retreat.” 

From this .statement it was obvious 
that the British fighters had had to 
be withdrawn from the island since 
the aerodromes were few — there were 
only three, at Maleme, Heraklion and 
Retimo — and ill-equipped, and the bases 
wore being continuoinsly attacked by the 
enemy Stukas ; henceforth air support 
had to be furnished from aerodromes 
m Egypt. But several enemy attempts 
to land from the sea had been frus- 
trated by Admiral Cunningham’s ships 
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(although not without some loss ; see 
Chapter 173); and as a whole the 
situation was such as permitted the 
spokesman of the British G.H.Q. in 
Cairo to claim that it was well in hand. 

Side by side with the British and 
Xew Zealanders, Greek troops to the 


number of some 1,500, supported bv 
thousands of Cretan islanders of all 
ages and including many women, were 
fighting desperately for the national 
soil and for their hearths and homes 
Particularly terrible and bloody was 
the struggle for Canea, said the “Greek 




STUKAS BLAST A WAY FOR PARACHUTISTS AT SUDA 
After the capture of Canea, on May 271 i94^» Germans were able to concentrate against 
Suda Bay, used by our forces as a nava! base. By May 29 the British were compelled to with- 
draw to the east of Suda. This photograph was taken during a German dive-bombing attack 
on the harbour ; bombs are seen bursting on the shore works 
Photo, KejMone 


Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, and tlie 
Greek defence of Candia had been 
particularly praiseworthy. 

“ For six consecutive days Greek soldier’s 
kept up the fight, and, proving much superior 
in courage, boldness and fighting capacity 
to the invaders, mopped up the German 
parachutists.” 

This enabled the British troops to 
hold the aerodrome without diversion, 
and to defend the coastal area near 
the town for a vital space. 

“ In one of many encounters all the para- 
chutists were exterminated, but at the same 
time over 300 Cretans fell, and a large number 
were wounded. British officers relate that 
young militiamen, boys of 17, were dis- 
arming (lermans and u&ing theii* aims 
skilfully like seasoned soldiei-s.” 

At Retimo the sacrifices of the 
Greeks were also heavy, continued 51. 
Tsoudero.s, and among tiie victims of 
an epic battle -were the Governor, a 
former member of Parliament, and the 
towm’s chief con.stable. 

One of the objectives of the invaders 
was to capture King George of the 
Hellenes and the members of his 
Government who had removed to 


Crete when the situation in Greece 
became impossible. Parachutist.s made 
a determined attempt to capture King 
Cieorge, but he left his house near 
Canea just in time. All the same he 
and his party had a hazardous journey 
across rugged country — exposed all 
the time to Nazi bombers — to Panagya, 
where arrangements were made for the 
King’s embarkation. On 5Iay 24 it 
was announced that the King “and the 
Government had left Crete for Egypt. 

On the second day of the struggle, 
on May 21 that is, the enemy secured 
a foothold on the Maleme aerodrome in 
the west of the island, and not all the 
most heroic and determined efforts on 
the part of the defenders succeeded in 
dislodging him. To Maleme and the 
adjacent fields and beaches crowded the 
Nazi troop-carriers, and although many 
were destroyed in the air and fell 
crashing to earth with their human 
freight, though many more were burnt 
out on the ground following attacks by 
British ’planes, still there was no stop- 
ping the stream. The enemy was 
steadily and powerfully reinforced, and, 
as on so many other occasions before 
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and since, developed a vast superiority 
in the air. On May 21 Canea, Retimo 
and Candia were subjected to a bombing 
which, said 51. Tsouderos, “ was carried 
out with mathematical precision." 
Houses and hospitals were razed to 
tho ground. Orthodox churches and 
Turkish mosques were involved in a 
common ruin, and thousands of non 
combatants were machine-gunned. 

By May 26 the Nazis, it was estimated, 
had succeeded in getting 25,000 men 
ashore in Crete, and from the bridge- 
heads they had established they pushed 
out steadily. Then, adopting battle 
formation, they marched against Canea 
and Suda Bay, and on 51ay 26 succeeded 
in penetrating the Allied positions. The 
next day the penetration was enlarged 
to such an extent that the Empire forces 
were compelled to retreat. Another 
twenty -four hours passed, and on 5Iay 28 
the German communique had it that 
“ German Alpine troops broke down the 
stubborn resistance of British forces and 
in.surgent [i.e. Cretan] bands, despite the 
difficult terrain. In a bold attack they 
thrust the enemy out of his positions, 
took the capital, Canea, and pursued the 
beaten enemy.” 

Now that they were in Canea, the 
Germans were able to control Suda Bay 
itself, and on 5Iay 29 it was announced 
by British G.H.Q. that the Empire forces 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE CRETAN BATTLE 

The alluvial plains on the north side of the island afforded scanty cover and favonraH =vt, 
photograph shows British troops on the look-out. Top, left, at the alert in a trench ■ the k ‘"''“f’®" ’ 
an encumbrance, and some months later a much shorter one onW sfx'^inche!'^ 
toeo..»d .,™.d .he,,™ a 
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had withdrawn to positions east of 
Suda Bay. Then on June 1 came a 
War Office communique which an- 
nounced that all the British and Empire 
forces had been withdrawn from Crete. 

“ After twelve days of what has un- 
doubtedly been the fiercest fighting in this 
war,’’ it read, “ it was decided to withdraw 
our forces from Crete. Although the losses 
we Inflicted on the enemy’s troops and air- 
craft have been enormous, it became clear 
that our naval and military forces could not 
be expected to operate indefinitely in and 
near Crete without more air support than 
could be provided horn our bases in Africa. 
■Some 15,000 of our troops have been with- 
drawn to Egypt, but it must bo admitted 
that our losses have been severe.” 

Those who had been fighting in the 
Candia and Retimo sectors were taken 
off by British cruisers, among them the 
“ Orion,” and destroyers ; but far more 
difficult was the evac- 
uation of those who 
were engaged in the 
main battlefields near 
Snda Bay, at Canea and about Mai erne. 
Since the enemy was in control of Suda 
Bay no ships could approach, and 
there was nothing for it but a thirty- 
mile trek across the mountains to Crete's 
southern shore. For foid:y-eight hours 
the battle-weary men struggled over 
the mountains. They were hungry and 
thirsty, cold and weary, and the weather 
was altogether vile ; moreover, the 
enemy was close on their heels, kept at 
bay by only a tiny rearguard, while 
above their heads the sky was filled 
with Nazi ’planes. Still the thin column 
of dusty khaki plodded over those 
barren uplands and at last slithered 
down to the beaches, where for hours 
they lay waiting for ships which might, 
or might not, come. But come the 
ship.s did, and thousands of men were 
taken off in safety. One of the ships 
engaged in the work of rescue was the 
Australian cruiser “ Perth ” ; she em- 


would have been able to destroy the 
parachutists and glider landings of the 
enemy and to prevent him from using 
the airfields and harbours. But this did 
not prove possible.” All the same, it 
was a wonderful thing, he claimed, that 

17.000 men had been got safely away 
from the island in face of the enemy’s 
overwhelming command of the air. 

“ I do not consider that we should regret 
the battle of Crete. The fighting thcie 
attained a severity and fierceness which th<^ 
Germans had not previously encountered in 
their walk through Europe. In killed, 
wounded, missing and prisoners we lost about 

15.000 men. This takes no account of the 
losses of the Greeks and Cretans, who fought 
with the utmost bravery and suffered 
heavilv. On the other hand, about 5.000 





CRAFT WHICH CARRIED THE ENEMY TO CRETE 

Sacrificing other considerations to the prime object of getting the men down, German transport 
'planes and glidei^ made crash landings freely. The lower photograph shows a troop-carrier 
disgorging its load after alighting on a hillside. Top, a crashed glider, with two of its passengers 
lying dead ; an example of efficient and economical construction, it lent itself to rapid production 
in quantity for this campaign* 

I’hotos, British Official : Crown enpytight ; E,N.A. 


barked more than 1,200 men, but before 
she reached Alexandria she was bombed 
solidly for seven hours one day, for 
thirteen hours on another. But thous- 
ands of gallant men, wounded and un- 
wounded, had to be left behind. Amongst 
them were 1,400 out of an original force 
of 2,000 Royal Marines who were in- 
cluded in the rearguard in the retreat 
from Suda Bay. On May 31 General 
Wavell sent a special message to General 
Weston of the Royal Marines expressing 
his admiration for the great fight they 
had put up against such odds. 

Ten days later the House of Commons 
debated Crete. Many bitter and highly 
critical things were .-^aid, but Mr. 
Churchill in his reply was able to con- 
vince, or at least to silence, most of the 
critics. It had been hoped, he said , “that 
2.5,000 or 30,000 troops with artillery 
and tanks, added to the Greek forees, 
16.34 


German.? were drowned in trying to cross the 
sea and at least 12,000 were killed or wounded 
on the island. The German Air Force 
suffered extraordinary losses. Above 180 
fighter and bomber aircraft were destroyed, 
and at least 250 troop-carrying aeroplanes, 
and this, at a time when our own strength is 
overtaking the enemy’s, is imijortant.” 

Leaving out of consideration the wider 
implications of this check to the Nazi 
eastward drive and the hindering of 
Hitler’s plans, Mr. Churchill went on to 
put the battle into its true perspective. 
‘‘ It will be found,” he said, “ that 
this sombre, ferocious battle was well 
worth fighting, and will play an ex- 
tremely important part in the whole 
defence of the Nile valley throughout 
the present year.” 

It was reported from various sources 
that guerilla fighting, in which some 
British troops were included, continued 
in the mountains after the evacuation. 
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CAMPAIGN IN GREECE AND THE CAPTURE OF CRETE 

For the German sweep through Yugoslavia the reader should refer to the special map in page 1620 The mao above 
gives the mam lines of the enemy thrusts mto Greece, with the dates (in V-D at which the principal ob^ertivls 
were reached After evacuation our forces took up positions in the island of Crete (below), where on May 19, 1941 
the German airborne invasion began. British forces were withdrawn from the island on June i. 

Specinlhi d, men for The Second Gre.^t W ar hi) Felix Garden 









HOW THE ISLAND OF CRETE WAS INVADED FROM THE AIR 

The first invasion carried out by airborne troops, the fantastic battle of Crete, began on May 19, 1941 ; the mam 
onslaught opened at dawn on the 20th. On the alluvial plains fringing the northern shore hundreds of enemy 
transport aircraft and gliders landed, while parachute troops descended in never-ending succession. Top, German 
parachute troops and equipment dropping down on Candia aerodrome. Below, the R.A.F. bombs Maleme after the 
German occupatio.l. The landing ground is strewn with wrecked enemy aircraft. 
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